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Preface 


In 2004 Vietnam opened negotiations with China about an ambitious joint project 
that would make the Gulf of Tongking an important economic motor of develop- 
ment for both countries. The approach resulted in a joint agreement called “Two 
Corridors and One Rim" that was signed in October 2004. This grand project pro- 
posed to link the two land corridors of Yunnan and Guangxi with Hanoi and Hái 
Phóng, while a maritime rim would connect Guangxi, Guangdong, Hainan Island, 
northern and central Vietnam, and Laos. Work began soon after. At the moment, 
both countries are constructing twelve major highways plus two high-speed rail 
lines linking Hanoi with Yunnan and with Guangxi. From being seen as an eco- 
nomic backwater for most of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the Gulf of 
Tongking has now suddenly emerged as a major engine of growth for both China 
and Vietnam. 

While such intensive economic activity in the gulf region might seem new to 
contemporary eyes, from a historical perspective its antecedents go back well 
over two millennia. This emerging form of twenty-first-century regional integra- 
tion, which refocused interest on the gulf and its surrounding hinterlands, has also 
stimulated the desire to rethink the forces that linked or separated the many 
peoples who have inhabited this area over the millennia. With this in mind, Li 
Tana approached the Australian National University and the Guangxi Academy of 
Social Sciences with a proposal to gather specialists in different disciplines and 
eras to confer about the wider Tongking Gulf region throughout history or, in the 
formulation of the eminent French historian Fernand Braudel, over the longue 
durée. Thanks to the support of these institutions, a number of scholars were able 
to gather in Nanning in 2008 to explore the interconnected economic and social 
history of this ancient area. To help stimulate thought and discussion, the confer- 
ence organizers proposed as a starting hypothesis that the Gulf of Tongking might 
be considered as a mini-Mediterranean, as a place in which, as in Braudel's 
Mediterranean, the age-old interactions and interconnections between its various 
peoples shaped a region that was united less by geography than by the movements 
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of men, by millennial cultural interactions and economic exchanges, and the network 
of land and sea routes that such activities wove together over the centuries. Par- 
ticipants were thus encouraged to apply a multi-dimensional angle of view that 
would hopefully promote reassessments of this maritime space and its coastal 
hinterlands from outside traditional state-centered perspectives, with their focus 
on bounded spaces and the politically motivated projection of a single "national" 
narrative and identity back through time. 

Although participants disagreed on whether the Tongking Gulf might be use- 
fully understood as a mini-Mediterranean, the initial hypothesis was not unpro- 
ductive. By encouraging contributors to shift their primary focus to the regional 
and local levels, a collective sense emerged from a number of papers that the 
Tongking Gulf did have its own distinctive history in which recurring or cyclical 
patterns could be detected over time. Whether considered in terms of geopolitics, 
of material exchanges, or of the mingling of peoples and cultures, the Tongking 
Gulf that emerged from this fruitful series of conversations appeared as a millennial 
center of human interchanges and an overlapping historical and economic ensem- 
ble with its own long-standing integrity. 

On reflection and discussion, we believed that the central ideas emerging 
from the conference were best served by a volume dedicated to exploring them 
within a more limited geographical focus than the conference had used. By nar- 
rowing the book's central interest to the gulf waters, shores, and immediate hin- 
terland of the contemporary Vinh Bác B6, we hoped to illuminate more clearly 
those intermeshed patterns that most readily reveal the outlines of the long 
regional history particular to this place. The editors hope the resulting volume 
will make a useful contribution to the new trend toward analyzing the importance 
of regions and regionalism in the long-term history of modern Asian states. 

Most contributors to this volume also share another common element, the de- 
sire to move beyond the limitations of the traditional written sources that formed 
the staple fare of earlier histories. To this end, many incorporate the findings of 
archaeology in regard to the past peoples and material cultures of this region. It is 
not yet thirty years since the appearance of Keith Taylor’s classic study of the 
emergence of an independent Vietnamese state from the old Chinese province of 
Jiaozhi,' but in that time a huge amount of new evidence has become available to 
researchers, due largely to the efforts of Vietnamese and Chinese archaeologists. 
While historians have been increasingly mining this precious new resoutce, iron- 
ically, in modern Vietnam and China the resulting analyses of ancient societies 
have too often been confined within the borders of modern nation-states. Early 
civilizations had their own territorial dynamics unrelated to later bounded spaces, 
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and, as the work of the first several contributors especially indicates, investigations 
of ancient societies need to follow where the material evidence leads. By so doing, 
the outline of a new and rather different Sino- Vietnamese history of the Chinese 
millennium in northern Vietnam emerges from the first section of this book. 

Finally, a word on the vexed issue of consistency in place names in a region 
where toponyms changed several times over the centuries, along with local peoples 
and cultures, and where older names might be misapplied in later records, or their 
real historical referents misunderstood. Our choosing to use the term “Tongking 
Gulf" for the wider region is itself a case in point. There is no commonly accepted 
terminology that adequately covers this area, where human habitation goes back to 
the Neolithic era, and whose wider territory has borne several different names over 
the centuries. We could not use the modern Vietnamese term Vinh Bác Bó (literally, 
the Northern Region Gulf) or the usual Chinese name Beibu Wan, which is a direct 
translation from the Vietnamese: as mid-twentieth-century neologisms, both were 
far too anachronistic. For the first millennium of recorded history, the name Jiaozhi 
would certainly have evoked an appropriate sense of place for many people living 
in modern northern Vietnam and what is now southern China, and for those 
residing elsewhere who were literate in Chinese. From the tenth century onward, 
however, that particular term fell into disuse on the Vietnamese shores of the gulf, 
where a newly independent state was able to impose its own preferred toponyms 
and political designations. The most important, because longest lasting, such new 
local name was Dai Viét (Great Viet), as the kingdom became known internally 
from the eleventh to the late eighteenth centuries. In the nineteenth century, 
however, a new dynasty renamed its greatly enlarged state Nam Viét and then Dai 
Nam (Great South), while the area corresponding to old Jiaozhi became only “the 
northern administrative region" (or Bác Ky). 

Instead of choosing one of these five terms, however, we finally settled on a 
sixth designation, one with long regional historical roots— Tongking. The term 
“Tongking,” meaning Dong Kinh (Eastern Capital), goes back to the late 1390s, 
when a “Western Capital" was erected in Thanh Hóa Province that caused the ex- 
isting capital to become known colloquially as the Eastern Capital. In the late 
sixteenth century, Portuguese picked up this term from southern Chinese mariners 
and transliterated it as “Tonkin,” although the later English spelling, which we 
use, was in fact close to the Vietnamese original. Although *Dóng Kinh" originally 
only referred to Tháng Long (modern Hanoi), from the seventeenth century 
Westerners began conventionally using the term to indicate the part of Dai Viét, 
from modern Thanh-Nghé-Tinh north, that was ruled in the name of the Lé em- 
peror by Trinh lords between the 1590s and 1780s. Until the early nineteenth 
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century, this territory still closely corresponded to old Jiaozhi, the ancient Chinese 
province that would become the core of an independent Vietnamese state in the 
tenth century. 

Our choice of “Tongking” to denominate the wider gulf region thus arose 
from the desire to use a term that reflected colloquial usage, which had legitimate 
historical antecedents among Vietnamese, Chinese, and others, and which we be- 
lieved most easily captured the long-standing interweaving of regional continuity 
at the local level here. Although our contributors quite properly apply terminology 
appropriate to the historical periods they discuss, when referring to the region in 
general we therefore all call it the “Tongking Gulf,” both to emphasize its regional 
character over time and to facilitate ease of understanding among our readers. 
Nevertheless, we remain all too aware that it represents at best a compromise 
choice. 


A Note on Orthography 


Modern Vietnamese Romanized script, called quóc ngiz, has been in widespread 
use for only about one century. Its origins go back to the seventeenth-century at- 
tempts of Portuguese and French missionaries to transcribe spoken Vietnamese 
alphabetically and thus avoid the task of learning to master thousands of demotic 
Vietnamese characters. By the early twentieth century, the French colonial ad- 
ministration had mandated the use of quóc ngir script in schools, a practice ac- 
cepted by independent postcolonial governments. Over the last half-century, 
quóc ngír orthographic conventions have changed considerably, especially in 
regard to the spelling of names. This volume applies contemporary conventions. 
The names of people and places are rendered in separate, capitalized monosyl- 
lables, while the titles of books or articles appear with an initial capital only. 
Where references are concerned, diacritics only appear in citations when they 
were used in the title pages of the publications involved. When Vietnamese pub- 
lishing houses produce editions in English or French, they do not use diacritics; 
in such cases, as also in ones where sources originated in Europe, diacritics do 
not appear in citations. 

The main transcription system for Romanized Chinese has also changed con- 
siderably over the last decades. Pinyin is now the standard, and is used throughout 
this volume except in direct citations from, or publication details of, sources that 
were produced using an earlier, different mode of transcription. 
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Introduction 


The Tongking Gulf 
Through History: A Geopolitical Overview 


Li Tana 


Since 2005, a series of significant developments has been unfolding in the Gulf of 
Tongking area under the rubric of an ambitious project called “Two Corridors and 
One Rim." Proposed by Vietnam in 2004 and enthusiastically responded to by 
China, the term “Two Corridors and One Rim" appeared in the official joint dec- 
laration and agreements signed in Hanoi during Chinese premier Wen Jiabao's 
visit in October 2004. The two corridors in question link Yunnan and Guangxi 
with Hanoi and Hai Phong, the hub of northern Vietnam's political and economic 
life, while the rim draws together Guangxi, Guangdong, Hainan Island, northern 
and central Vietnam, and Laos. This project soon became the driving force of new 
Sino-Vietnamese economic relations. Only fourteen months later a superhighway 
was built that made the Guangxi capital of Nanning and the Southern Pass less 
than two hours apart by car. On both sides of the Sino-Vietnamese border, ten 
highways are pushing toward each other, plus two high-speed railway lines linking 
Hanoi with Yunnan and Guangxi. By 2012, people in Guangxi will “breakfast in 
Nanning and lunch in Hanoi.” With all this activity, the Tongking Gulf suddenly 
became a new and exciting growth point for both China and Vietnam. Big money 
began pouring in; land prices skyrocketed. Guangxi officials happily proclaimed 
that from “the nerve end” of China, Guangxi would become the pivot of traffic 
between China and ASEAN countries.! 

From a historical point of view, however, as this Introduction will show, what 
all this activity means is that the Gulf of Tongking has just come full circle. The 
gulf region was the earliest pivot of traffic between southern China and the area 
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we now know as Southeast Asia, and the world beyond. All the proposed “Two 
Corridors and One Rim" routes overlay major regional contact zones that have 
existed for thousands of years. Various peoples, under different names, used these 
departure and arrival points for commercial and other exchanges. On this rare and 
fortunate occasion, scholars and politicians agree, and our interests overlap. This 
newly emerging form of regional integration refocuses interest on this millennial 
area—the former Jiaozhi Sea and its surrounds—and on the forces that linked or 
separated the peoples who inhabited it. 

Two matters are particularly striking when one considers the Gulf of Tongking 
in the last three decades. First, although adjacent to Guangdong—the earliest 
Chinese province to open up through the economic reforms espoused by China's 
leader Deng Xiaoping in the 1980s—Guangxi grew only slowly during the two 
subsequent decades, merely providing labor and foodstuffs for Guangdong's eco- 
nomic expansion. Guangxi's own economic takeoff required the opening of north- 
ern Vietnam. Second, if it took Vietnam to make Guangxi's maritime connections 
alive and meaningful, it also took Vietnam to provide Guangxi with the overland 
connections that would make the Yunnan-northern Vietnam-Guangxi region into 
the new Golden Triangle of Growth. In short, the recent “Two Corridors and One 
Rim" project crystallized the significance of Vietnam for the development of 
Guangxi, over land and by sea. 

This was the background in which an international workshop entitled *A Mini 
Mediterranean Sea? The Gulf of Tongking Through History" was held in Nanning, 
in March 2008, jointly organized by the Australian National University and the 
Guangxi Academy of Social Sciences. The Mediterranean idea appealed to us be- 
cause we sought an alternative framework beyond the obviously inadequate, and 
indeed often misleading, framework of nation-states for this region. The viewpoint 
of a *mini-Mediterranean" allowed an open and experimental approach to the un- 
derstanding of long-term, large-scale historical change in an area that does in 
some way share similarities with the Mediterranean. Like the European sea, 
whether in terms of geography, of the mingling of peoples and cultures, or of ma- 
terial exchanges, the Tongking Gulf has long formed a center of exchange and a 
regional ensemble with its own long-standing local integrity. When the gulf 
region is viewed this way, we discover a quite different picture from that advanced 
in existing (overwhelmingly one-dimensional and state-centric) histories of the 
places we now know as “Vietnam” and “China.” To balance this conventional and 
vertical perspective between the two, contributors to this book in their various 
ways have tried to illuminate the different eras and areas of the gulf's history from 
a horizontal angle. 
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This point brings us back to Guangxi. As suggested by its 1980s and 1990s 
experience, Guangxi's importance can only be properly understood in a regional 
context. From the perspective of central China, Guangxi was a remote and under- 
developed area for thousands of years and contributed little to the glory of Chinese 
civilization. Chinese nationalist historiography has thus abstracted Guangxi, to- 
gether with neighboring Guangdong and Hainan Island, into a timeless “China,” 
irrespective of their dozens of peoples and languages, their vastly different histor- 
ical experiences, and their often opposite interests. The marginalization of these 
peoples in Chinese history, and the denial of their role in shaping the history of 
the Gulf of Tongking, has also served the cause of Vietnamese nationalist histori- 
ography. The “north” became reconstituted as a constant threat throughout history, 
and political actions originating there, however accidental in genesis, were treated 
as deliberate and concerted, operating with one will and to one end. In this dis- 
course, “Vietnam” became a single entity persisting from time immemorial, 
leading to “a strangling obsession with identity and continuity” in late twentieth- 
century scholarship,” and a “fervent belief in the unshakable unity of the ‘Vietnamese 
people" 7 in the minds of anti-colonial Vietnamese nationalists and sympathetic 
foreigners alike. 

This book challenges these earlier perspectives. By trying to put the former 
principalities and peoples in the area we now call northern Vietnam back into a 
coastal context and, conversely, by putting coastal Guangxi back into what is now 
“Vietnamese” territory, where historically appropriate, its chapters reveal a com- 
plex pattern of interrelationships going back more than two millennia. As French 
scholar Denys Lombard persuasively argued, during the last two millennia at least 
southern China and the lands surrounding the South China Sea were so interwoven 
by overlapping networks of exchange and cultural interactions that they formed 
an ensemble which can fruitfully be compared to the Mediterranean as analyzed 
by Fernand Braudel.’ This is particularly true in regard to the Gulf of Tongking 
area of modern Vietnam, the only Southeast Asian region that shares a contiguous 
coastline with southern China (see Map 1). 

The following chapters represent an effort to foreground the essential players 
whose interactions shaped the Gulf of Tongking’s history, while more distant po- 
litical centers in central China or Hanoi are pushed somewhat into the background 
for, at many different times in the past, central governments were far from the driv- 
ing force for change in the gulf. This refocusing of attention reveals the Gulf of 
Tongking as a historical arena, a place in which multiple players helped shape each 
other’s histories. This is another sense in which the Tongking Gulf recalls Braudel’s 
Mediterranean, a region he described as having “no unity but that created by the 
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Map 1. South China Sea. 


movements of men, the relationships they imply, and the routes they follow.” As 
with the Mediterranean, cultural interactions accompanied trade among the peoples 
of the gulf region over the millennia, although our sources for it are often less 
direct at the local level than for commercial exchanges. Nevertheless, regionally 
specific economic and cultural factors can be traced during the gulf's long history 
as a center of exchange, as this Introduction will show. 

Because the long history of the gulf region has been divided up into fragmen- 
tary units, or even largely ignored in state-centered studies, it seems useful to pro- 
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vide a broad chronological overview of the major geopolitical factors that shaped 
the gulf region over the two millennia in which the detailed explorations of indi- 
vidual chapters are located. That is the task of this Introduction. Following the 
structure of the book, it is divided into two broad parts: the first covers the era 
from the Neolithic to the tenth century, when an independent state emerged from 
old Chinese Jiaozhi (or modern northern Vietnam); the second surveys the nine 
centuries that followed, in which only two states came to share the maritime 
shores of the Tongking Gulf. 


Part I. From the Neolithic Period to the Tenth Century 
Geography and Prehistory 


The Gulf of Tongking as discussed in this volume is a body of open water shared 
between the two modern states of China and Vietnam. On its western flank, it arcs 
from north to south around the coast of Quangxi and the northern Vietnamese 
shoreline down to about the seventeenth parallel, and its opposite shores are 
formed by the western coasts of the Leizhou Peninsula (Quangdong Province) 
and Hainan Island. Innumerable islands dot its 130,000 square kilometers and 
many natural harbors appear along its lengthy coastlines. On its eastern flank, the 
narrow and formerly perilous Qiongzhou Strait separates the Chinese mainland 
from Hainan Island. Favorable currents and the regular monsoon winds have from 
the dawn of history funneled maritime traffic along the more open waters along 
the Vietnamese coastline, between Hainan, the Indochinese mainland, and the 
dangerous, half-submerged reefs and islands of the Paracels. Thanks to the Red 
River, the principal watercourse that disgorges into the gulf, the coastal region has 
long enjoyed a navigable connection to the foothills of the gulf's mountainous 
hinterland (modern Laos, northern Vietnam, and Yunnan) and to the peoples of 
the region and the valuable local products that historically flowed downriver from 
them to the sea. When contributors to this volume speak of the Tongking Gulf re- 
gion, it is to this broad area that they refer, not simply to the littoral region imme- 
diately adjacent to the gulf waters. 

In geological terms, the Tongking Gulf is the oldest stable coastal configuration 
in the Indochinese Peninsula: it settled at its current sea level more than two mil- 
lennia ago, while by contrast other deltaic coastal regions like the Chao Phraya 
and Mekong deltas remained swampy and uninhabitable until 1,000—1,500 years 
ago. It is also one of the areas of longest human habitation in Vietnam and 
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southern China. Both the Red River plains around modern Hanoi and the modern 
Guangxi coastal area contain early Neolithic sites dating from seven to five thousand 
years before the present, much earlier than other parts of mainland Southeast Asia 
or the more westerly littoral regions of southern China like modern Quangzhou. Its 
early Neolithic history is a principal difference between the chronology of northern 
Vietnam and other parts of Southeast Asia." 

Scholars long believed that Vietnamese civilization had developed independently 
in northern Vietnam long before the era of Chinese influence that followed Han dy- 
nasty conquest of the Red River plains (111 B.c.£.). For the Bronze Age, this ancient 
period is often referred to as Dóng Son culture, after the location where its charac- 
teristic bronze drums were first unearthed.* However, archaeological research in the 
last decade has shown much greater interaction between peoples here, and at far 
more distant times, than previously imagined. Charles Higham and Tracey L.-D. 
Lu, for instance, have demonstrated that rice was introduced into the Red River re- 
gion from southern China during the prehistoric period, with evidence dating back 
to the Phung Nguyên culture (2000-1500 n.c.r.).? Judith Cameron's research on 
Southeast Asian cloth production adds more evidence of this early interaction. As 
reported in this volume, she has discovered that a distinctive type of biconical 
spindle whorl found in the Phüng Nguyén sites in the Red River plains was 
developed from more basic types found at much earlier Neolithic rice-producing 
sites in the Yangzi Valley, long before the emergence of Phüng Nguyén or Dóng 
Son culture. These advanced spinning tools have also been found in Hepu, Guangxi, 
and modern Thanh Hóa, demonstrating an arc of technological transfer in this early 
era. Cameron's research into spinning technology illuminates a pattern of migration 
moving from modern southern China southward into mainland Southeast Asia and 
eastward into Taiwan and island Southeast Asia, particularly the Philippines, during 
the late prehistoric period. 

The ancient movement of peoples and technologies that characterized the Ne- 
olithic period here followed a geographical logic that knew nothing of modern 
boundaries. Unsuspected in later nationalist historiographies, these migrations draw 
our attention to the frequent intermingling of peoples on different shores of the gulf, 
and of Asia generally, from which historic civilizations would later grow. In this 
earliest era, geographical logic equally dictated that the gulf would become an area 
of monsoon-driven maritime commerce. Even before the rise of the first Chinese 
empire, the littoral peoples of the south—called Yue in later Chinese texts—had de- 
veloped into notable seagoing traders. It was precisely their valuable links with the 
South Seas (Nanhai), the source of so many imported luxury goods that attracted 
the acquisitive attention of the first emperor, Qin Shihuangdi (r. 247—210 B.c.£.). As 
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part of the preparations for his 214 southern campaign, Qin Shihuangdi ordered the 
building of a canal, the Ling Canal, which was to become a vital link in communi- 
cations with this area for both the later Qin (221—206 B.c.E) and Han (206 B.c.£.—220 
C.E.) dynasties. Although Qin Shihuangdi's invasion failed, not long after he died 
one of his generals conquered the Yue. The subsequent Nanyue kingdom he estab- 
lished in the modern Quangzhou area remained a wealthy independent polity until 
conquered by the rising Han Empire in 111 B.c.E. One thousand years later it 
remained a potent symbol of gulf regional distinctiveness, as we will see below. 


The Han-Era Jiaozhi Commandery 


The power base of the earliest Chinese dynasties, the Qin and Han, was western 
China, with the Gulf of Tongking its most convenient commercial outlet to the 
South Seas. Thanks to Qin Shihuangdi, these dynasties and their people enjoyed 
an almost direct transport link between the capital at Changan to the Tongking 
Gulf: over the Qin Mountains and the central Han plain, across Dongting Lake 
and the Xiang River in Hunan, and then down the Ling Canal. This system of wa- 
terways operated as a major corridor bringing travelers and settlers from central 
China to the gulf region. It is no accident that the majority of Han-era tombs in 
modern Guangxi that contain precious overseas grave goods are located along 
this corridor. Culturally, it also formed the confluence of the two major cultures 
of southern China—the Chu and Yue—along which people and goods flowed in 
both directions for centuries under the Han, when the gulf region was known by 
its oldest Chinese name, the Jiaozhi Commandery. Recent historical linguistic 
analysis confirms the significance of this corridor: John Phan suggests the form of 
spoken Chinese language common in Jiaozhi for a millennium might have been a 
distant cousin of the modern Hunan dialect. 

Jiaozhi Commandery was an imperial jewel at this time. As Han dynasty records 
analyzed by Li Tana in this volume show, in 2 c.c. one million people or more in- 
habited this wealthy and sophisticated area. Archaeology informs us that ancient 
Jiaozhi was an important manufacturing center, producing items for local consump- 
tion and export, among them the glassware that Brigitte Borell’s chapter discusses. 
The potash glass vessels found in modern Guangxi differed from both Mediterranean 
and western Asiatic glassware, but interestingly also from the lead-barium glass 
made in central China. This same potash glassware has been found throughout the 
whole Tongking Gulf, from northern Vietnam to southern China, and may even 
have been exported as far as south India. Archaeological research can also provide 
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some idea of how these crafts were produced. Cameron's chapter discusses a bronze 
drum whose surface decoration depicts an organized spinning and weaving work- 
shop, supervised by an elite woman and operated by workers, some of whom 
clearly belonged to a different ethnic group and were thus most probably slaves. 
Like glassware, textiles were well integrated into the local patterns of production, 
consumption, and trade. The rice-growing Red River plains formed the economic 
linchpin of the entire Jiaozhi Commandery: as Li's chapter discusses, its high pop- 
ulation density and food production enabled the Red River area to supply rice to 
neighboring districts in exchange for precious local products like pearls from Hepu 
or valuable forest commodities from the southern coast. Interregional exchanges 
within the commandery thus increased local integration at the same time that they 
multiplied the wealth of Jiaozhi elites and local chieftains alike. 

Bronze drums form an index of the intensity of interactions between gulf 
region peoples in this period. Up to the 1990s, Chinese scholars believed that 
bronze drums had originated in Shizhaishan (today's Yunnan), and that from here 
the concept and technology had radiated southward into the Red River Delta. 
Since Guangxi and Yunnan are adjacent, and are today both within Chinese terri- 
tory, Chinese researchers at the time believed the bronze drums found in Guangxi 
had been directly influenced by Yunnan. However, more recent archaeological re- 
search by the Japanese scholar Yoshikai Masato, as discussed in Michael Church- 
man's chapter, has demonstrated that bronze drums were largely absent from the 
area between Yunnan and Guangxi, meaning that this region could not be the 
transmission route for bronze drum technology. Rather, drums and drum-casting 
techniques from the lower Red River Delta were directly transmitted into L1 and 
Lao country in Guangxi via the gulf area and its internal river systems. Recent 
Chinese studies on the alloys used in Dóng Son drums suggest an even more tan- 
gled story, with some Dong Son drums coming from Yunnan while others had 
been made in the Red River Delta and taken to Guangxi later. 

Han-era rulers in the gulf region were opposed by local elites at certain times. 
When the Trung sisters rose against the Han administration in 40 c.k., the sound of 
bronze drums must have reechoed throughout the gulf, as the peoples of sixty-five 
citadels, from as far south as modern central Vietnam and as far north as Hepu, 
flocked to join their rebellion. Such was the value the Red River elite placed on 
these drums at the time that they became status markers for surrounding peoples, es- 
pecially for the Kam-Tai-speaking tribes inhabiting the modern Guangxi hinterland. 
As Churchman's chapter discusses, by the third century the Li-Lao area was the 
major regional center of bronze drum production, as local chiefs embraced the 
drums as symbols of their own authority. Thousands of them, from enormous mon- 
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sters to ones tiny enough to sit on a palm, were cast within three hundred years by 
these peoples. Interestingly, it was at this same time that the Han-influenced Red 
River Delta ruling elites stopped valuing bronze drums as symbols of prestige. 
Under the influence of Buddhism from South Asia and Confucianism and Daoism 
from the north—and perhaps all too aware that the stateless barbarians to their north 
now prized and produced these drums—Jiaozhi elites abandoned their centuries-old 
attachment to bronze drums that must by then have seemed entirely barbaric. 


From the Han to the Tang 


After the Han declined in the third century c.E., the geopolitical situation of the gulf 
region entered several centuries of slow change. Thanks to the Li-Lao peoples’ 
dominance of the main former land routes to Jiaozhi, the great Ling Canal ceased to 
be the principal corridor joining the gulf region to its north and west, leaving only 
an often dangerous sea passage linking the remnants of the Han-era commandery in 
the Red River plains to its former Guangxi areas. Northern migration slowed 
markedly, and both textual and archaeological evidence confirm a much smaller 
number of Sinitic-speaking people lived in the Red River Delta from the third cen- 
tury.'' Household numbers there declined so remarkably, as Lis chapter discusses, 
that only out-migration between 280 and 464 can properly explain the figures. 

It is against this background that we need to visualize the changing geopolitical 
map of the Tongking Gulf region in the centuries before the establishment of the 
Tang dynasty. Sinitic-speaking settlers were concentrated in key centers such as 
Nanhai, Hepu, and Jiaozhi. Outside these places, the declining Han court had to 
leave vast areas of present-day Guangxi to their own devices, allowing the Li and 
Lao to largely cut off the much more “civilized” Jiaozhi from central China for 
three hundred years. The result was that, for centuries, Jiaozhi was the last island 
of “Chinese” civilization in the gulf region. These Li and Lao societies, stateless 
people called by various names who ultimately faded into undifferentiated “Chi- 
nese” history, might even have played a major, if indirect, role in the later history 
of Jiaozhi. Churchman argues that their existence facilitated a noticeable trend to- 
ward self-reliance and self-rule in the Jiaozhi regional elite that ultimately laid the 
foundation for a separate Vietnamese kingdom after the Tang dynasty fell in the 
tenth century. 

China’s economic gravity started moving to the southeast from the third century. 
By the Tang dynasty (618—907), first the Yangzi Delta and later Fujian both joined 
Quangzhou as commercial rivals to the gulf region. However, the one absolute 
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advantage Jiaozhou possessed was its overland connection with Lao, Cham, and 
Khmer regions, something that might have pushed people in the Red River plains 
to seek development to their south and southwest. By the eighth century, the over- 
land path across the Truóng Son Cordillera was well known, and traders who used 
it are specifically described as being of Vietnamese origin in one early Khmer in- 
scription from the lower Mekong region, dated to 987.'? Even so, despite seeking 
compensations in the west and the south, Jiaozhi could not withstand the slow turn- 
ing of the South China Sea's commercial tides in favor of its greatest rival, 
Guangzhou (or Canton). For more than five hundred years, from the third to the 
eighth century, only two premier ports had existed in China, Jiaozhou and 
Guangzhou. With the opening of the Dayu Mountain road linking Guangzhou to 
the Chinese hinterland in the early eighth century, however, this port definitely 
won the upper hand. Thereafter, as an unprecedented abundance of goods flowed 
to Canton for both manufacturing and trade, it gained an overwhelming advantage 
over its old rival Jiaozhi. 

One thousand years before, geography had ensured the Tongking Gulf's pre- 
eminence as the departure point for the maritime silk road that carried Chinese 
luxury goods through western Asia toward Europe; now the internal Chinese shift 
in political and economic gravity favored Canton while geography hindered 
Jiaozhi's ability even to trade by sea with its great rival. The treacherous currents 
of the Qiongzhou Strait between the mainland and Hainan Island made east-west 
contacts too dangerous to sustain regular trade links, so the gulf port slipped ever 
backward compared to Canton. By the ninth century its fate was sealed for many 
years as the new princes of the Nanhai trade— Persian and Arab merchants— 
chose to sail directly to Guangzhou on the open sea, cutting out Jiaozhi and many 
of its trading partners farther down the coast.? Thus geography once more played 
a decisive role in regional history, this time to the gulf's disadvantage. 

If the Li and Lao peoples were historical midwives of Dai Viét’s later inde- 
pendence, so too were the Tai speakers of the upper Red River area. For centuries, 
these peoples had bartered horses for salt with coastal Jiaozhi, a trade that formed 
a key link in the gulf region mountain-sea exchange chain. When a greedy governor 
of Tang-era Jiaozhi (now known as Annam) enforced a low salt-horse exchange 
rate, local chiefs invited the mighty Nanzhao (in modern Yunnan) to invade.'^ Only 
in this context can we understand why Nanzhao preoccupied contemporaneous 
Vietnamese and Chinese governors alike; and why a kingdom so seemingly remote 
from modern Vietnam could invade the Annam capital four times (846, 860, 862, 
863) and occupy it for two years (863—65) in the ninth century. Nanzhao's attacks 
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greatly weakened Tang rule in Vietnam and thus helped pave the way for Viet- 
namese independence in 939, as I have discussed elsewhere." 

If Vietnamese people at this time lived in close contact with the other ethnicities 
that surrounded them, how might they have communicated? John Phan's detailed 
analysis of the historical evolution of Vietnamese and Muóng languages indicates 
that, before the tenth century, a significant population in the Red River plains con- 
tinued to speak a native Chinese dialect. It is fascinating to speculate whether this 
local variant of Chinese might have been a lingua franca for the gulf region, and 
between Jiaozhi and Guangzhou, Yangzhou (Yangzi River area) and the capital 
areas; but what does seem likely, from Phan's linguistic analysis, is that the speak- 
ers of this variant switched, within a few generations, from being bilingual to 
speaking a single dialect of Proto-Viét-Muóng into which they transfused much 
of their former language. This change may possibly have followed the Nanzhao 
invasions, which killed a large number of local people, but it seems more likely 
that the transition occurred later, with the fall of Tang rule. Whenever it happened, 
the resulting new language was the ancestor of modern Vietnamese. For Phan, 
this process thus represented “the birth of the Vietnamese language— significantly, 
not in the depths of pre-Chinese history, but during and immediately following 
the long centuries of membership within the Chinese imperial order."! Phan's 
important argument throws a powerful new light on the Vietnamese language and 
society that emerged into independence at this time. It suggests that, historically, 
they are both best understood as the product of the long, intertwined interactions 
of local peoples in this region over a millennium. 


Part Il. From Independence to the Eve of Colonialism 
The First Centuries After Vietnamese Independence 


When the Tang Empire collapsed in 907 it triggered a landslide of change in south- 
ern China and the Gulf of Tongking. All major southern areas claimed independence 
and various local kings emerged, from Fujian to Jiaozhi. Yet only Dai Viét, the 
kingdom that would become Vietnam, was ultimately successful and able to make 
and hold its place as a major new state on the gulf's shores. The tenth century thus 
marks a major new geopolitical beginning for the Tongking Gulf region. 
Numerous conflicts broke out in the tenth-century gulf region, often between 
newly independent Dai Viét and China. All of them have been presented as China's 
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attempts to retake old Jiaozhi. Seen from the grassroots level, however, they are 
better understood as contests between rival regional political powers, each seeking 
to win the upper hand within the gulf. The defeat inflicted by the Vietnamese leader 
Ngô Quyên on the Southern Han in 939 is one example." When viewed from the 
regional perspective of the Tongking Gulf, the Southern Han (917—71) regime ap- 
pears more like a local, Guangzhou-based rival, rather than “the Chinese,” and 
thus more or less an equal of the Min kingdom (909-45) in Fujian and of Dai Viét 
in the Red River Delta. It was the commercial centrality of Guangzhou that made 
the Southern Han potentially far more dangerous. When Sino-Vietnamese leader 
Khúc Thra MY formed an alliance with the Min ruler at this time, both local 
leaders regarded Guangzhou as a threat.'* The Guangzhou polity even called itself 
the Dayue (“Great Yue,” or “Dai Viêt” in Vietnamese) kingdom, harking back one 
thousand years to the pre-Han Yue kingdom, before settling on the name of “South- 
ern Han." Independent Vietnam's first name, Dai Cô Viêt (“Great Greater Viet”),!° 
was therefore most likely an ambitious response to the Guangzhou-based polity's 
ambit claim. Behind such details we see hints of the political struggles of local 
regimes in the gulf region at different levels. 

On the Guangxi coast these contests were of a slightly different nature, but, as 
James Anderson discusses in his chapter, their focus was most often also local. A 
constant source of conflict between Dai Viét and Guangxi was the struggle to con- 
trol manpower. By the tenth century, the combined number of households in north 
and central Vietnam never exceeded forty thousand, less than half the regional 
total recorded at the height of the Han period.” This decline partly reflected the 
three-hundred-year obstacle to large-scale Chinese migration posed by the Li-Lao 
country, as noted earlier; but perhaps more important it also indicated Jiaozhi's 
own losing battles with local strongmen to control its own population. Chinese 
sources say that the index of wealth and power in the gulf region at this time was 
“slaves, jade, pearls, rhinoceros, and elephants,'?! with slaves at the top of the list. 
Since manpower was as precious in tenth-century Guangxi as it was farther along 
the gulf coast, Guangxi officials often quietly took in Dai Viét refugees or even 
enticed people to flee the Vietnamese kingdom. Such disputes were the direct 
cause of the attack by King Lê Hoan (r. 980—1005) on the Guangxi coast in 995.? 

This was the larger context within which the repeated disputes and wars be- 
tween Dai Viét and the Song occurred. Control of manpower created material 
wealth and political prestige, and the newly independent Dai Viét competed for 
this with both Song administrators and, as Anderson shows, local *men of 
prowess.” Importantly, these conflicts happened in coastal areas rather than along 
land borders, suggesting to Anderson that they arose from rivalries over the 
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control of coastal trading communities, Tongking Gulf communities largely mar- 
ginalized in official sources but whose role in shaping Song-Vietnamese relations 
in the first century after independence can nevertheless still be detected. 

Dai Viét also struggled with Tai principalities to its west, in the upper Red 
River area. This conflict intensified in the eleventh century. In 1012 King Ly Thái 
T6 (r. 1009-1028) raided into modern Tuyên Quang Province and brought back 
tens of thousands Tai people and many horses. A Tai counterattack in 1014 saw 
more Tai people and horses lost. A far worse setback came some decades later, 
when a Tai chief known as Nüng Trí Cao was crushed between the Song in the 
north and the Ly to his south.? Once a vital power in the Red River Delta, Tai 
speakers lost any chance at becoming a third ruling force in the area; henceforth 
regional order would increasingly come to rely on Sino-Vietnamese relations. 
Many Tai speakers quit the Red River area at this time, as is reflected in various 
Tai chronicles, which all look back to a point of origin in the upper Red River area 
that they call Muang Theng (now Dién Biên Phu). 

The timing of Dai Viét's birth and early growth, during China's Northern 
Song dynasty (960-1127), was serendipitous from the wider perspective of Chi- 
nese history. The Northern Song stood out in Chinese history for two contrasting 
characteristics: militarily, it was the weakest of all major Chinese dynasties due to 
continual frontier troubles with northern nomadic peoples; but in economic and 
social terms, this era experienced China's first commercial revolution, with rapid 
development and growing consumer demand. Both factors benefited newly inde- 
pendent Dai Viét in its most vulnerable period. 

John Whitmore has elsewhere charted this development and shown how the 
gulf coast played a crucial role in the evolution of Dai Viét.? Jiaozhi became in- 
dependent as only one of various contesting local powers in the late Tang era, so 
regional division was inherent in its “charter state" system. This meant that the 
area surrounding the capital of Tháng Long (modern Hanoi) had certain similarities 
with Angkor and Pagan, in particular its focus on constructing major temples, 
while the eastern zone by contrast was linked heavily to overseas trade. Temple 
networks organized and stimulated agricultural and economic expansion; wealth 
and patronage grew and spurred trade both from the upland and at the coast.”° 

All this happened during China's Southern Song dynasty (1127-1279), a dy- 
nasty whose revenue relied heavily on overseas trade. After retreating from central 
China to build a capital in today's Hangzhou in the Yangzi River delta, the Southern 
Song paid much more attention to trading with southern China and Southeast Asia, 
as a way to compensate for lost northern revenue. But its very survival urgently 
rested on sourcing horses for the army. Previously horses had come from northern 
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and western China, but now supply moved to the Yunnan-Guangxi-Dai Viét border 
area. Horses were the Song government's greatest expense, and the court's frequent 
purchase of them sent large amounts of silver flowing throughout the gulf region. 
Horse trading became the main driver of regional growth,” stimulating and organ- 
izing trade between Guangxi and Jiaozhi, Jiaozhi and Hainan Island, and Jiaozhi 
and Champa—and hence creating the exchange system of the Jiaozhi Sea area.” 
As was the case in the Jiaozhi era under the Han, the gulf was once more a 
principal trading center with links to overseas networks, and Dai Viét's coast 
grew disproportionately in economic strength. The port of Vàn Dón emerged in 
this context,” as John Whitmore's chapter in this volume discusses in detail. 
These frequent exchanges brought about a more intensive mixing of peoples, 
from which an enrichment of cultures and new local elites emerged. Dai Viét’s 
southern neighbor Champa, often portrayed as its great enemy in these centuries, 
was nevertheless an important cultural influence on the Vietnamese ruling elite, as 
the presence of Cham arts and architecture in the recently excavated ruins of the 
imperial palaces of the Ly, Tran, and early Lê in central Hanoi clearly reveals.” In 
regard to new elites, one important example is the new Trán royal family in Dai 
Viét, whose original Chinese ancestor had come from the Qinzhou trading field.?! 
Putting the Trán dynasty back into its historical context, we find a rich family of 
Fujianese descendants who made their living from the sea and intermarried with 
the Ly royal family, thanks to their wealth. This is a common pattern in the history 
of other Southeast Asian countries.” But this marriage helped turn an important 
page in Vietnamese history that went beyond the replacement of one dynasty with 
another. The Tràn dynasty transformed Dai Viét's geopolitical orientation from an 
inland perspective to a coastal one, in the process effectively uniting the lower 
and upper zones of Dai Viét into a cosmopolitan and outward-looking society," 
ultimately able to withstand and repel the invading Mongols. In the process Dai 
Viét became the only land-based polity in Eurasia to defeat this terrifying foe. 


The Early Fifteenth-Century Ming Invasion and 
Its Regional Consequences 


Despite their victories over the Mongol invaders, later fourteenth-century warfare 
with Champa nearly brought Dai Viét to its knees. Already weakened, when the 
Tràn throne was usurped at the start of the fifteenth century Dai Viét was invaded 
by the powerful Ming dynasty, which saw its opportunity to take back Jiaozhi. 
The ensuing twenty-year Ming occupation (1407—27) of the Red River Delta 
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forms a major watershed in Vietnamese history, one of the last great examples of 
how the actions of people from one shore of the gulf might fundamentally alter 
the history of others elsewhere. As Sun Laichen points out, “the Ming, more 
than any other dynasty in Chinese history, functioned as an exporter of Chinese 
ideology and technology.”** Both exports would profoundly influence the Viet- 
namese. Once in power, the Ming administration systematically attacked the 
culture of the conquered province, collecting and burning as much of its written 
heritage as possible, while at the same time setting up 126 new schools, mainly 
in the Red River Delta around the capital, to facilitate the transmission of neo- 
Confucian orthodoxy into local society. As Whitmore noted, graduates of these 
schools became the backbone of a new generation of Vietnamese literati when 
Dai Viét regained its independence.? Nola Cooke’s analysis of examination re- 
sults also shows that, strikingly, whereas only forty-four students passed the last 
Trán examination in 1304, more than one thousand men passed at the same 
level in 1434, only a few years after the Ming were forced to withdraw by Lé 
Loi's victorious Thanh Hóa-based army.’ What is more, the new Ming bureau- 
cracy offered the new Lé state the most “modern” East Asian administrative 
machinery available," something that caught the imagination of later generations 
of Vietnamese kings. Ming political vocabulary, examinations, legal code, and 
pomp and circumstances were all eagerly adopted by King Lê Thánh Tông (r. 
1460-97), who created many new institutions that aimed to achieve a neo-Confucian 
social order in Dai Viét. 

Coupled with its more advanced military technology, Dai Viét's new state ide- 
ology of being dedicated to the just cause gave a harsh edge to its subjugation of 
neighboring polities. Under Lé Thánh Tóng, several attacks were launched in 
the 1470s, beginning with the utter destruction of Champa's most northerly polity 
in 1471. Elsewhere, two Lao kingdoms and other mountain peoples felt the full 
force of Vietnamese aggression.” Before the fifteenth century, Dai Viêt had been 
but one of several major principalities of eastern mainland Southeast Asia. By the 
end of the century, it was firmly established as the foremost regional power, with 
a centralized administration and advanced military technology that it used against 
neighboring principalities, leaving them in total disarray. From this time, and on 
this basis, eventual Vietnamese domination of the eastern part of mainland South- 
east Asia was assured. 

This same push for Vietnamese political and territorial domination, however, 
brought about a serious decline in the gulf's commercial vitality. This change was 
reflected in the evolution of its Chinese name, Jiaozhi Yang. This term, first seen 
in thirteenth-century Chinese sources, never appeared in Chinese official docu- 
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ments, indicating that the name Jiaozhi Yang (the “Jiaozhi Sea") was coined by 
private traders and used mainly by regional merchants. At this time it designated 
both the Gulf of Tongking and the central Vietnamese coast. By the sixteenth cen- 
tury, however, Jiaozhi Yang referred only to the area from southwestern Hainan to 
central Vietnam, with the Gulf of Tongking excluded.” 

One of the critical elements contributing to this shrinking of the Jiaozhi Yang 
was the disappearance of Cham or Muslim merchants from the Gulf of Tongking, 
as a direct result of the 1471 Vietnamese attack on Champa and the later purging 
of Cham prisoner-of-war communities in the Red River Delta in 1508." Cham 
merchants had been the essential intermediaries between the Dai Viét trading 
world and the Malay Archipelago, with its onward, Indian Ocean contacts. The 
loss of these Muslim and southern connections was particularly damaging: not 
only did Dai Viét rely on outsiders to transport its commodities, but the Muslim 
absence henceforth also denied the gulf the precious trading alternatives Jiaozhi 
and early Dai Viét had enjoyed for centuries. As Keith Taylor noted, access to 
trade with Chams and Khmer—both with high but non-Chinese cultures—had 
broadened the cultural perspective of the Dai Viét ruling class for centuries.” As 
a result of this significant commercial realignment, from the fifteenth century Dai 
Viét’s products began increasingly to compete with, rather than complement, those 
of Guangxi.” 

This throwing away of the thousand-year commercial and cultural advan- 
tages of Jiaozhi and earlier Dai Viét, combined with the attempted fifteenth- 
century neo-Confucian transformation from above, made the later Dai Viét state 
and its educated ruling elite appear a lot more similar to the other shore of the 
Tongking Gulf than it had done for nearly half a millennium, even if the impact 
of these changes at the popular level took very much longer to be felt and were 
far from uniform in effect.“ The great commercial advantage of an international 
network based on southern and western commodities was not lost, however, but 
rather shifted to the benefit of a newly emerging rival Vietnamese state in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Lé dynastic overthrow and its subsequent 
hard-fought restoration in sixteenth-century Dai Viét had brought two new 
Thanh Hóa-based families to prominence there, the Nguyén and the Trinh. 
Their subsequent rivalry over power in Dai Viét laid the basis for new internal 
dissensions once the Trinh took control of the puppet Lé emperor and the 
capital. From 1600, the southern-based Nguyén family began to move toward 
setting up its own autonomous realm, which it achieved in the 1670s, after 
decades of intermittent warfare with the north that had been financed by the 
wealth generated from its international trade. 
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Economic changes underwrote the political transformations sketched above, and 
in ways that can only be understood when placed in the gulf regional context. 
Two boom eras occurred in which export-oriented handicraft industries flourished 
on the Tongking Gulf's Vietnamese shore, in both cases thanks to maritime 
trading bans enforced by a Chinese court on the gulf's Chinese commercial rivals. 
The Ming dynasty (1368-1644) imposed a maritime ban from the late fourteenth 
to the mid-sixteenth century as a way to control the so-called wokou (mainly 
Japanese pirates) that cruised off coastal China. The second, which lasted from 
1655 to 1684, followed the bloody Qing conquest of southern China and formed 
part of a series of savage policies applied to coastal peoples to prevent any 
support for anti-Manchu forces under Koxinga (Zheng Chenggong, 1624—62) on 
Taiwan. Each Chinese maritime ban created new opportunities for increased ma- 
terial exchanges in the gulf and for the gulf to reestablish itself within an interna- 
tional trading network. These bans especially advantaged Dai Viét, which, unlike 
Quangxi, operated outside Chinese imperial power and had retained its millen- 
nium-long tradition of handicraft production. The Red River Delta was thus able 
to respond commercially when its long-term southern Chinese rivals were hobbled 
by their own governments. 

Whitmore's chapter examines the first period, in which a flourishing ceramics 
manufacturing and export zone existed on the fifteenth-century coast, focused on 
Van Dän as Dai Viét's major port. The best quality and most artistic Vietnamese ce- 
ramics had been traded by Muslim and Arab merchants as far away as the Topkapi 
Palace in Istanbul.? So valuable was this export industry to the Dai Viét economy 
that Whitmore suggests that the king's desire to eliminate rival ceramic producers 
in the nearest Cham capital of Vijaya might have partly motivated his devastating 
attack there. This may be correct, as Cham-style porcelain was being produced in 
Vietnamese workshops for at least a generation after the attack, no doubt by captured 
Cham craftsmen, and shipwreck evidence analyzed by Roxanna Brown and others 
shows that Vietnamese ceramics exports rose dramatically after 1471. 

While Whitmore's chapter reveals a previously overlooked dimension of 
Vietnamese history, it also raises a critical question of whether porcelain production 
and its many related activities, like woodcutting, brick making, and shipbuilding, 
existed largely outside the sphere of officialdom, or whether this manufacturing 
and commercial system was encouraged and facilitated by the central government, 
as Whitmore believes. More research might provide an answer. In any case, the 
evidence presented here argues for a “rise of popular mass markets" at this time 
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that Momoki Shiro believed was a historical reality hidden from the texts compiled 
by Confucian literati." It also answers Nola Cooke's 1994 query about how an 
agricultural country, as Lé Dai Viét was then believed to be in the later fifteenth 
century, could ever have afforded the extraordinarily extensive, and thus expensive, 
examination system established by Thánh Tóng, in which more men might grad- 
uate from a single regional examination—5,700 in 1514—than in the forty-four 
Nguyén regional examinations held between 1807 and 1919 (5,232). The answer 
must be that a flourishing export industry and concomitant commercial sector un- 
derwrote the cultural achievements of the era regarded by subsequent Vietnamese 
literati as their golden age. The slow decline of the examination system after the 
collapse of the ceramic export industry in the early sixteenth century reinforces 
this view. 

The second such era of commercial prosperity is examined in Iioka Naoko’s 
chapter. In the seventeenth century, especially in the mid- to later decades, Red 
River Delta silk products were prized exports through the new port of Phó Hiën. 
Once again, international demand drove the expanding export industry. Japan was 
the major market, and Portuguese and Dutch merchants competed there with 
Japanese (before 1637) and Chinese, exchanging Tongking's silk for Japanese sil- 
ver. Phó Hién became the major port, despite certain difficulties of access, because 
it was strategically situated at the choke point where the main commercial river 
channels met en route to the capital. Its choice reflected the Lé-Trinh court's keen 
interest in controlling silk-related income, the most important resource of seven- 
teenth-century Tongking. The northern court was engaged in an ultimately unsuc- 
cessful half-century war to prevent the secession of Nguyén-ruled Dàng Trong 
(Cochinchina). It desperately needed the wealth created by silk exports to buy ad- 
vanced western weapons, but also to fund the mid-century expansion of education 
and government that finally reconciled the Red River Delta elite to rule by the 
family that had overthrown the popular, locally based Mac in 1592.55 Between the 
early seventeenth century and 1680, Japanese, Portuguese, Dutch, and Chinese 
silk traders injected around five tons of silver per year into the Tongking economy.? 
When the Qing lifted the ban on maritime commerce, however, southern Chinese 
silk production and exports quickly overwhelmed their Vietnamese competition, 
for reasons lioka examines in her chapter. 

In addition to legal commercial dealings during these centuries, illicit activities 
like piracy also helped shape the network of relations between groups of elites 
and between local peoples in the Tongking Gulf. Niu Junkai and Li Qingxin 
explore this phenomenon in the gulf during the seventeenth century, when dynastic 
upheavals visited local consequences on the people on all the gulf's shores. In 
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general, piracy only became a significant problem here in two main sets of cir- 
cumstances: if pirates were "licensed" by (one or more) political regimes, at 
whatever level of authority, so they could always find shelter and protection; or 
when government control broke down locally and lawlessness spread into the 
coastal areas and beyond, as occurred in mid-nineteenth-century Tongking and 
Guangxi as a consequence of the Taiping Rebellion. Seventeenth-century piracy 
fell into the first category. During the chaos of the mid-seventeenth-century Ming- 
Qing transition in southern China, Chinese pirates could also be seen as political 
refugees and as such were tolerated officially by contending political forces in the 
area. As Nui and Li also point out, gulf piracy in this period might also be a joint 
venture between Chinese pirates and local Vietnamese officials, foreshadowing 
the situation a century later when Chinese pirates would become naval officers 
under the Tay Son and the loot they provided would become an important source 
of income for the regime. 


Changing Nineteenth-Century Society and 
Politics Marginalize the Gulf 


Vietnam's last dynasty, the Nguyén (1802-1945), was fundamentally southern 
during the nineteenth century, always conscious of its family's two-hundred-year 
predynastic history in the south. Nguyén Dàng Trong's success had, in many re- 
spects, rested on its turning away from old Dai Viét and embracing the wider 
region of southern Indochina and Southeast Asia. The Tay Son Rebellion (1771— 
1802), whose forces had initially brought about its downfall, had come from that 
same area, as had the resources that finally enabled the Nguyén princeling Phüc 
Ánh to take power over the entire Vietnamese realm in 1802. As King Gia Long, 
he chose to rule from the old family capital at Hué, a choice with an unprecedented 
and devastating effect on the Gulf of Tongking. For nearly two thousand years, 
the seat of government had been located around Tháng Long, where beneficial 
dragon (or kingly) energy was believed to be concentrated. By the early 1830s, 
when the second Nguyén king dismantled his father's system of regional govern- 
ment in the far south and north, all this vanished. Tháng Long could not even keep 
its hallowed name but instead was given an insignificant new one, Hà Ndi (“inside 
the river"). The chapter by Vü Duóng Luán and Nola Cooke sets the nineteenth- 
century gulf story against the backdrop of these changed regional fortunes, when 
the Nguyén court's casual disregard for the north offended feelings and allowed 
social unrest to brew. As Cooke has discussed elsewhere, so marginalized was the 
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north from the heart of power that not one imperial Nguyén princess ever married 
into a family based north of Thanh Hóa, the imperial home province.” This 
striking fact typifies the way the new Hué-based elite essentially excluded men 
originating from the Red River Delta from the real heart of political power and 
prestige for more than fifty years. 

When the court left Hanoi, all the elite figures previously associated with 
court life—the often big-spending high officials, court ladies, eunuchs, and big 
merchants—deserted Tongking for Hué. As Tongking's prestige declined, so too 
did the intellectual and material life that had sustained elite culture here for two 
thousand years. With the exception of the Minh Mang reign (1820—41), for most 
of the nineteenth century the Red River Delta was allowed to decay?! Nearly a 
millennium before, this region had been the original driving force behind Viet- 
namese southern expansion (nam tién); ironically, it would be this same process 
that ultimately turned the delta into a political and economic backwater. 

While the Red River Delta was experiencing a drain of resources and human 
capital to its south, on the other gulf shore Guangxi's economy was also being 
drawn eastward toward Guangdong.” As late as the sixteenth century most local 
residents had still been non-Han peoples, and they had formed the demographic 
base of anti-Qing Southern Ming resistance forces for a decade here. Once they 
gained control, however, the Qing encouraged large-scale Han Chinese migration 
and began to transfer jurisdiction from local chiefs to central government officials. 
Between 1749 and 1850, Guangxi's population nearly tripled, from more than 3 
million to 8.2 million, thanks to this increased immigration.? Nineteenth-century 
Guangxi most resembled Chinese immigrant society in Southeast Asia, with an 
imbalanced gender ratio and secret societies providing young men with social 
support in the absence of familial and lineage groups. The Heaven and Earth So- 
ciety emerged there in the late eighteenth century, and more than one hundred 
secret societies mushroomed between the 1820s and 1850s.** 

Guangdong's influence in Guangxi, obvious from the seventeenth century, only 
intensified throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, spreading mainly 
along Guangxi's riverine and coastal areas. The number of local markets doubled, 
and sometimes tripled, with Guangdong merchants dominating larger transactions.?é 
Trade items at the Sino-Vietnamese border towns became increasingly focused on 
manufactured goods from Guangdong.” The rice trade was equally dominated by 
Guangdong merchants, who commanded a large number of ships and controlled all 
the river and sea transportation? 

These exocentric factors increasingly drew the two shores of the Gulf of 
Tongking into different orbits and in different directions, Guangxi toward its 
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east and Tongking toward central Vietnam. Both areas were marginalized in the 
nineteenth century, and trade withered to little more than small junks peddling 
everyday items. Both ceased to be growth engines for the wider gulf region, 
which, on the eve of colonial intrusion, had plummeted to its lowest point of his- 
torical significance in two thousand years. The poverty of the two shores fed into 
each other, encouraging desperation and lawlessness at the local level, especially 
as the chaos of the Taiping Rebellion struck the region, as the chapter by Vü and 
Cooke discusses. Piracy, banditry, and smuggling all spun out of control, as many 
local people sought ways to survive in increasingly difficult times.’ The Gulf of 
Tongking region was a direct victim of the Taiping Rebellion, the most damaging 
revolt in premodern Chinese history. 

History's wheel edged toward turning full circle in the Tongking Gulf in 1899 
when the French forced the Qing government to "rent" them the Leizhou Peninsula 
(which they called Kwang-chou-wan, or Guangzhou Bay) and thus complete their 
control of the entire gulf. For the first time in more than a millennium, one state— 
this time foreign and Western—controlled all the gulf's waters again. But French 
colonialism, with its burden of twentieth-century protectionist tariffs, could never 
bridge the gap between the gulf's peoples at the time or even boost its trade, 
despite having eradicated the piracy from its waters. More was required, and it 
would take a century to begin the process. 

If this geopolitical overview of two millennia of changing fortunes in the 
Gulf of Tongking region has revealed any long-term historical characteristics at 
work, one is surely the interdependence of the fate of different shores of the gulf. 
We therefore hope that history favors the current “Two Corridors and One Rim” 
project, which truly turns the wheel full circle in the gulf by reuniting the produc- 
tive forces of ancient Jiaozhi within a new network of international relationships 
from which a new round of prosperity might grow for this millennial region. 
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Chapter 1 


Textile Crafts in the Gulf 
of Tongking: The Intersection 


Between Archaeology and History 


Judith Cameron 


Craft production played an important role in the overall structure of economic life 
in the Gulf of Tongking region during both the prehistoric and protohistoric periods. 
This is evidenced by the large number of bronze drums found at archaeological sites 
in Vietnam, Yunnan, and Guangxi, discussed in the chapters by Li Tana and Michael 
Churchman. These drums indicate not only that metal production was a major 
preoccupation during the first millennium B.C.E., but that crafts contributed to the 
wealth of emerging elites in the region. There is also unequivocal archaeological 
evidence that many Bronze Age sites in Southeast Asia were involved in long- 
distance trade and exchange well before the Han Chinese moved into the regions 
surrounding the South China Sea.! 

Undoubtedly, textiles would have been important commodities in the Nanhai 
trade of the historical period.? They are a fundamental part of material culture, as 
easily transported as bronzes and pottery, and imbued with considerable sociocul- 
tural significance. Not only are textiles used for clothing throughout Asia, they are 
prescribed for rites of passage ceremonies as symbols of ethnic and social identity. 
Some scholars have suggested that textiles may have initially been more important 
than pottery in the early trade of the South China Sea but that archaeological tex- 
tiles do not survive.’ Certainly, the climate of the Tongking Gulf region is not 
conducive to the preservation of organic materials, so inevitably textiles are un- 
derrepresented in the archaeological record. Nevertheless, a few extant remains 
have recently been unearthed, and archaeological excavations in the region have 
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also produced indirect evidence for cloth production in the form of textile produc- 
tion tools. Just such a little-known assemblage of tools has been recovered from 
a Western Han tomb in the Guangxi Zhuang Autonomous Region near Hepu, the 
oldest departure point on the ancient maritime route. This chapter considers that 
assemblage, and earlier archaeological parallels from prehistoric sites in Vietnam 
and Yunnan, to determine what the data might tell us about the textile crafts and 
early interactions in the Gulf of Tongking. 


The Evidence 


The technology of textiles revolves around the preparation of fibers to produce 
thread suitable for loom weaving. During excavations of elite tombs at Luobowan, 
a team of archaeologists from Guangzhou and Guangdong unearthed indirect ev- 
idence for fiber preparation in the form of pottery spindle whorls (Figure. 1.1). 


ipit 


Figure 1.1. Pottery spindle whorls unearthed from Luobowan, M1. Ouluo yicui: Guangxi 
Baiyue wen hua wen wu jing pin ji (Treasures from Ou and Lou: A Collection of Selected 
Cultural Relics from the Hundred Yue in Guangxi), ed. Zhongguo guojia bowuguan 
(National Museum of China) and Guangxi zhuangzu zizhiqu bowuguan (Museum of the 
Guangxi Zhuang Autonomous Region) (Beijing: Zhongguo shehui kexue chubanshe, 
2006), 106. 
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Spindle whorls are components of the hand spindle, a simple device comprised of 
a weight (whorl) and a shaft (rod) designed to keep the weight vertical. The hand 
spindle twists fibers mechanically to extend their length before they are woven on 
looms. While the length of plant fibers can also be extended manually through 
hand twisting or knotting, the spindle twists fibers much faster and more efficiently. 
Spinning also increases the tensile strength of fibers, ensuring that woven threads 
neither break nor unravel after weaving. For these reasons, the invention of the 
hand spindle along with agriculture in many different parts of the world can be in- 
terpreted as a Neolithic revolution in textile technology. 

The Luobowan site, which produced this data, is attributed to the Western 
Han dynasty (206 B.c.E.—9 c.E.), the period immediately following the incorpo- 
ration of south China into the Han Empire (see Map 2). The tombs at Luobowan 
contained the remains of two prefectural governors and their spouses of corre- 
sponding rank, superimposed above pits containing sacrificial victims buried 
beneath the floor of the upper chambers.? Spinning and weaving tools were 
located in tombs M1 and M2, associated with the remains of the governors’ 
spouses who were interred with copious quantities of high-status prestige goods. 
A lacquer bowl from one tomb was inscribed bushan (made by the municipal 


government). 
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Map 2. Coastal archaeological sites from southern China to South Asia. 
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One of the peculiarities of the Han dynastic period was the existence of very 
rich families who combined agricultural enterprises with industrial undertakings.^ 
At that time, some textile production was in the hands of high-ranking women, 
supervising spinners and weavers in textile workshops that were producing exotic 
goods for emerging elites. There is pictorial evidence of just such an arrangement, 
found in the royal cemetery at Shizhaishan in Yunnan, which is dated to the last 
few centuries of the first millennium B.c.E. Excavations there yielded large bronze 
drums showing scenes of daily life, including one (to be discussed in greater 
detail later) depicting an elite female supervising a small weaving workshop.’ 

We know that the original burial goods in the graves at Luobowan had included 
a considerable array of textiles, which grave robbers had subsequently removed, be- 
cause a comprehensive list of all artifacts buried there had also been placed in the 
tombs during interment. The list consisted of fifty garments, including hemp shoes, 
sixty-three bolts of silk, plus plain-weave hemp, gauze, and brocade.* Except for 
hemp, which was worn by commoners, all other materials in the tomb were exotic, 
de rigueur for high-ranking individuals. 

All fourteen spindle whorls recovered from Luobowan were of uniform material 
composition, size, weight, and shape. Each was made of buff-colored pottery and 
biconical in shape. The term “biconical” refers to whorls whose sides slope inward, 
basically two truncated cones placed base to base. Of the functional attributes of 
whorls, shape is the most significant. My research into the archaeological evidence 
for textile technology has established that there was an autonomous center of 
origin for spinning and weaving in southern China, quite independent of similar 
developments in the central Chinese plains (zhongyuan). It has further shown that 
while some basic spindle whorl types were generic, biconical spindle whorls were 
atypical. They are thus what archaeologists call “diagnostic,” meaning that they 
can be used to trace the movement of prehistoric groups. Biconical whorls like 
those at Luobowan were shown to occur first in the archaeological record at sites 
belonging to the Tanshishan culture of southeast China, dated to the third millen- 
nium B.C.E. The Tanshishan culture is Late Neolithic/Early Bronze Age. This typo- 
logical study (Figure 1.2) used biconical spindle whorls specifically to trace the 
movement of prehistoric groups from southern China east into Taiwan and farther 
south into other parts of mainland Southeast Asia (Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, 
Thailand, Myanmar) and into Taiwan and island Southeast Asia (the Philippines) 
during the late prehistoric period.’ This pattern was in accordance with earlier re- 
constructions of the movement of rice into Southeast Asia.'° 

The History Museum in Hanoi houses two biconical spindle whorls of the 
Luobowan type that were recovered by the French archaeologist, Madeleine 
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Figure 1.2. Typology of prehistoric spindle whorls. 


Colani, during her investigations of Làng Bon and other Hoabinhian sites in 
Thanh Hóa Province. The term “Hoabinhian” refers to Holocene-period archaeo- 
logical assemblages excavated from rock shelters, and it has become common in 
describing stone tool assemblages, dated to circa 10,000—2,000 B.c.E. It is doubtful 
the whorls were invented by Hoabinhian groups as they do not occur at other 
Hoabinhian sites; nor is this artifact represented at Bacsonian sites (10,000—8,000 
B.C.E) in the region. The term *Bacsonian" refers to a variation of the Hoabinhian 
culture distinguished by edge-ground stone tools. As Làng Bon's whorls were 
surface finds, it seems more probable that they belonged to Neolithic groups with 
knowledge of spinning technology who were migrating into Vietnam. 

Securely provenanced biconical whorls of the same type have also been exca- 
vated from shallow prehistoric burials at Late Neolithic/Early Bronze Age sites 
attributed to the Phùng Nguyên culture (ca. 2000—1500 B.C.E). Phung Nguyên 
sites are significant in Southeast Asian prehistory for their early evidence for 
rice.'' These prehistoric sites are small settlements strategically located near rivers 
and streams above the confluence of the Red and Black Rivers in northern 
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Vietnam. In Vietnam, biconical whorls continue in the archaeological record at 
sites belonging to subsequent Dóng Dáu and Go Mun cultures, continuing through 
to sites from the better-known Bóng Son culture." Vietnamese archaeologists 
date the beginning of Vietnamese civilization to the Phùng Nguyên culture,? so 
the identification of these diagnostic textile tools at Phùng Nguyên and Tanshishan 
sites enables a much-needed intersection between archaeology and history for the 
Gulf of Tongking. In particular, it enables us to reassess a long-running argument 
about the possible migration of other peoples to the Red River plains late in the 
first millennium B.C.E. and their possible role in the foundation of Vietnamese civ- 
ilization. Almost a century ago, Léonard Aurousseau put forward his ill-fated Yue 
migration theory.'^ Aurousseau proposed that the origin of the Vietnamese lay in 
the Chu conquest of Yue in 333 B.C.E., which resulted in the migration of refugee 
populations of Yue from the coasts and valleys of south China into the Red River 
Delta. As Keith Taylor points out, ^ Aurousseau's theory was totally rejected by 
historians. At the time, Henri Maspero advised that: “It is best, I believe, to let it 
pass in silence." Claude Madrolle also rejected the Yue migration theory, re- 
placing it with his own origin theory that the ancient Vietnamese were the 
Hoklos of Fujian, coastal corsairs who penetrated the Red River plain and 
created a political system to rule the tidal populations there." While Taylor ac- 
knowledged that Aurousseau's theory was based on a careful study of the historical 
sources, he describes it as “outlandish” and its conclusions "brash."!* In Taylor's 
view, Madrolle's theory, while worthy of consideration, is not based on fact, but 
a "spider-web" of texts, proper names, and outright conjectures created in an ap- 
parent effort to salvage something of Aurousseau's idea.'? While the new spindle 
whorl data” supports both Aurousseau and Madrolle to some extent, showing that 
groups with rice and textile technology migrated to the Red River plains from the 
area of modern Fujian Province, there are significant temporal differences. The 
textile data establishes that this migration took place millennia earlier, during the 
prehistoric rather than the historic period. Furthermore, my reconstruction also 
benefits from the half-century of post-colonial archaeological research in this 
area, which has established that hunter-gatherers lived in northern Vietnam for 
millennia prior to the migration of the agricultural groups who brought rice grow- 
ing and textile technology into the Red River valley.” 

Remarkably, there is congruence between the spinning evidence and local 
legend in regard to the origin(s) of the groups in the Red River plains. According 
to Vietnamese folk history, the earliest groups in the Red River region had no 
knowledge of spinning and weaving until the time of the Hüng kings, the first in- 
digenous chiefdom centered on the Red River valley. It was ruled by kings who 
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claimed descent from a heroic ancestor, the Lac dragon lord, who had come from 
the sea, subdued evil elements in the region, and civilized the people by teaching 
them to cultivate rice and weave clothes. ? 

Turning now to textile fragments, the Ancient Technology Unit in the Institute 
of Archaeology in Hanoi also houses an important collection of “textile pseudo- 
morphs" from Vietnamese Bronze and Iron Age sites. Textile pseudomorphs are 
mineralized textiles that are created when textiles are buried in close proximity to 
metals and leaching salts preserve their structure.? Analysts have identified several 
different stages of mineralization: some textiles are preserved in their organic 
forms; others are partially mineralized; and a few are completely mineralized. A 
small number of the Institute of Archaeology's metal artifacts bearing textile 
pseudomorphs are intrinsically Vietnamese; others are paralleled in Yunnan, while 
a small number are paralleled in the central Chinese plains. 

A bronze halberd bearing a textile pseudomorph was recovered during the ex- 
cavations of the site of Dôi Da, in the village of Cam Thuong, Ba Vi District, Ha 
Tay Province. The Déi Da site belongs to the Dong Dau culture, dated between 
1250 and 850 B.c.£. Fine traces of a 1/1 tabby weave textile of spun and woven 
ramie were clearly discernible. As with Phùng Nguyên groups, Dông Dau groups 
domesticated rice in the Red River valley; and technological continuity is also in- 
dicated by the shape of their metal artifacts, which are clearly based on stone pro- 
totypes from Phung Nguyên sites. In sharp contrast, the halberd is a very distinctive 
Chinese weapon. In China, halberds were used by the military from the Shang 
through to the end of the first millennium for chariot fighting. Archers flanked 
chariots armed with pairs of complex reflex bows, lancers, and long-hafted 
weapons. Archers were also armed with swords, daggers, and bronze knives (later 
made from iron), and infantrymen positioned beside the chariots were also armed 
with halberds for attacking the enem 27 While fine metal was cast into weapons 
like these, inferior metals were used for agricultural tools.” 

Further evidence for the textile crafts in the Gulf of Tongking comes from 
the basic components of backstrap looms and weaving implements (called bat- 
tens and swords) also found in the tombs at Luobowan (Figure 1.3 left). The 
backstrap loom is the fundamental type in this region, but until the loom is set 
up with its warps under tension it is a simply a bundle of sticks. The earliest ev- 
idence for the backstrap loom comes from the Neolithic site of Hemudu in Zhe- 
jiang Province.” Firm archaeological parallels for this and Luobowan’s loom 
have also been found in archaeological contexts in Yunnan.” Although Yunnan 
is landlocked, its southwestern borderlands are linked to northern China through 
the Yangzi and to other parts of Southeast Asia through the Red, Salween, and 
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Figure 1.3. Wooden loom parts. Left: Luobowan; center: Shizhaishan; right: Phú Chánh. 


Mekong Rivers. As Higham explains, in an area where river transport is critical, 
“Yunnan is nodal? 

Better-known archaeological parallels from Yunnan were recovered from the 
royal cemetery at Shizhaishan. Shizhaishan is located along the shores of Lake 
Dian and dated to the last few centuries of the first millennium B.c.E. Excavations 
of high-ranking burials at the site yielded large Heger II-type bronze drums show- 
ing scenes of the daily lives of the Dian, among which was a bronze showing the 
basic division of labor based on gender.” Males are exclusively depicted in the 
round on drums showing battle scenes and females exclusively depicted in a 
weaving scene.?? 

The weaving scene depicted on the surface of the bronze drum shows the in- 
volvement of slaves in a craft workshop. The central figure, surrounded by smaller 
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slave figures, is distinguished by different hairstyles and traditional costumes. 
The high status of the slave owner is articulated by the use of another precious 
metal; she is the only gilded figure on the drum. The owner of the workshop sits 
on a raised platform while the slaves are seated on the ground, weaving. The slave 
owner has been identified as Dian, although Han influence has also been identified 
in her hairstyle, described as being like “Chinese silver ingots” falling to her 
shoulders.*! Almost half of the textile workers on the drum were identified as 
ethnic Dian through their distinctive hairstyles, ornaments, and costumes. The 
slave owner was depicted in a wide-sleeved robe with a central opening, typical 
of Han robes. Among the non-Dian textile workers is one slave distinguished by 
a topknot, a bead necklace, and a knee-length skirt belted at the waist. The skirt is 
of the width produced by backstrap looms of the type shown on the drum's tym- 
panum. The existence of slaves and slave trafficking is recorded in the Hanshu 
(History of the Former Han Dynasty) for this period; the Manshu (History of the 
Man People) further links the traffic to weaving, recording that skilled weavers 
from Sichuan were captured by the Dian for their textile skills (specifically 
because of their knowledge of satin weave) and set up in workshops.? 

Several weavers are depicted on the surface of the Shizhaishan drum, weaving 
on foot-braced backstrap looms with continuous warps. With this loom, the 
weaver is an integral part of the mechanism, with tension created when the feet 
are placed on the warp beam. Although this type of loom is more portable than 
other types, it has one major limitation. It can only produce textiles of limited 
length (twice the length of the weaver's body). Foot-braced looms rely on the ten- 
sion of the warp to hold movable parts in position. With this technology, the shed 
stick occupies a vulnerable position, subject to torsion (twisting) caused by the 
weaver failing to keep uniform tension. To overcome the problem, the backstrap 
loom has bow-shaped bars to lock the shed stick in place. Although John Vollmer 
has asserted that this feature only survives today among the Atayal in Taiwan,? 
Chinese and Vietnamese minorities also use this elaboration of the backstrap 
loom. 

Each of the six weavers depicted on the bronze drum from Shizhaishan holds 
a sword beater to push the weft threads tightly into place. One weaver is depicted 
removing the sword beater during the weaving process. The remains of these 
tools were also excavated at Luobowan as well as in tomb 17 at Shizhaishan, 
along with a cloth beam with prolonged ends, a warp beam, and a shed stick. Two 
slaves on the bronze drum from Shizhaishan are also depicted spinning with 
spindle whorls of the type discussed above. 
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Bronze weaving tools were also found at Lijiashan, a cemetery site south of 
Shizhaishan, dated between 830 and 400 pc p 27 Archaeologists have demonstrated 
that Lijiashan contained appreciably richer Bronze Age groups than those buried 
elsewhere in Yunnan, and there can be little doubt that textile workshops produced 
some of this wealth. The bronze weaving implements were concentrated in the 
richest A1 burials. Gender differences were also identified in the textile burials; 
tombs 21 and 24 contained only bronze weapons and buckles whereas tombs 11, 
17, 18, 22, and 23 contained only textile tools. Whereas the loom parts from 
Shizhaishan were made entirely of bronze, the loom parts from Lijiashan were 
wooden with only the socketed end pieces made of bronze. 

Vollmer compared the textile tools excavated from Lijiashan with those from 
Shizhaishan and found them to be similar in length (44—48.4 centimeters) and 
concluded that elite craftspersons were buried at both sites. Vollmer also concluded 
that a double pointed sword beater from tomb 17 at Lijiashan was of the type still 
used by minorities in Yunnan. He also identified a so-called "knife" from the site 
as a weaving tool and an object identified as a pointed chisel as a beater of the 
type depicted on the Shizhaishan drum.* Both tools were also represented in the 
abovementioned Western Han tombs in Guangxi Province. 

A very unusual artifact from the excavations of Shizhaishan was described 
in the site reports as a “spoon scraper,” but redefined by Joseph Needham and 
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Figure 1.4. Bronze retting brush from a Dóng Son site, collection of the Institute of 
Archaeology, Hanoi. Photo: J. Cameron. 
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Ohta Eizo as a scraper used for combing retted bast fibers? Bronze tools 
(Figure 1.4) with the same distinctive characteristics have also been excavated 
in Vietnam, appearing initially at Dong Dau sites and continuing in the ar- 
chaeological record at Dông Son sites.’ It would be difficult to overstate the 
economic contribution of bast fibers to textile production in the region, and the 
artifacts in question were probably used in ramie processing. The 7ao Te Ching, 
written between the third and fourth century, records the presentation of a ramie 
robe to a Zhou ruler by groups from Lingnan. Chinese sources also refer to im- 
ports of ramie cloth from the south during the early dynastic period, when hemp 
crops failed.** 

Although Dóng Son sites are better known for their bronze drums, these 
burials also contained wooden loom parts. Most scholars are agreed that the Dóng 
Son culture (ca. 500 B.c.E-300 c.£.) represents one of the highlights of Vietnamese 
prehistory, spanning the Bronze Age to the historical period. Dong Son sites have 
been identified over a wide geographical area extending from northern Vietnam to 
some 90 km north of Hué, with the greatest concentration of sites located on the 
swampy plains of the Red and Chu Rivers in northern Vietnam.? Dóng Son 
drums have also been found at sites in Guangxi and Guangdong as well as Chu 
sites. Significantly, Dóng Son drums found elsewhere in island Southeast Asia are 
interpreted as items of trade and exchange. 

Vietnamese excavations of the Dóng Son site of Yén Bac, located in the 
village of the same name in Duy Tién District, Ha Nam Province, produced a 
wooden coffin (M7) containing the remains of an individual covered by a very 
large shroud woven from very fine gauze (possibly silk).“° Gauze was also one of 
the burial textiles placed in the abovementioned tomb at Luobowan. At Yén Bac 
the fabric disintegrated very quickly once the coffin lid was removed and the con- 
tents exposed to oxygen, heat, and sunlight. During this critical period, the fabric 
took on a distinctive orange/yellow color that is consistent with the process known 
as chemoluminescence. The chemical process is quantifiable and discernible in 
colored photographs taken at the site.“ 

A second coffin (M6) contained the remains of a female buried with wooden 
textile tools (Figure 1.5), lacquer bowls, and a gourd. The wooden implements in- 
cluded two wooden shuttles, cloth beams, a beater, and a biconical spindle whorl. 
Shuttles are devices used during the weaving process to convey weft threads 
across the loom. The weft threads would have been wound around the shuttle be- 
fore the weaving process began. From a technological perspective, the shuttles 
from Yén Bac are early types. The complete tool measured 34 centimeters in 
length, 2.6 centimeters in width at the top, tapering to 0.7 centimeters at the point. 
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Figure 1.5. Position of loom parts in burial M6, Yên Bác. After Bùi Ván Liêm, Nguyén 
Kim Thuy, and Nguyén Son Ka, Báo Cáo khai quát mó thuyên Yên Bác Duy Tiên Hà 
Nam lân thie nhát (Hanoi: Viên Khao có, 2001), fig. 7. 


The broken tool measured 16.9 centimeters in length, 2.3 centimeters in width, 
tapering to 1 centimeter. Two thin sticks placed in the coffin resemble the pattern 
sticks found at Luobowan. 

The more recent discovery of diagnostic weaving implements extends this 
zone of interaction farther south than the Red River region. Recent excavations of 
the two-thousand-year-old site of Phu Chánh in Binh Duong Province produced 
wooden components of a backstrap loom of the type found in Yunnan and 
Guangxi.? When unearthed, the two breast beams with pointed symmetrical ends 
were initially identified as "imperial equipage," symbolizing the power of a 
socially high-ranked person. Ethnographic parallels were subsequently identified 
among the Ma people in Lam Déng Province, the K'tu people in Lam Dóng 
Province, the K'tu people in Quang Nam Province, and the Cham people in 
Thuan Hai Province. Similar-shaped but smaller items have also been found in 
Guangdong and Yunnan (especially Shizhaishan and Lijiashan). 

Although the function of the textiles woven from the abovementioned 
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spindle whorls and backstrap looms is not entirely certain, recent excavations 
of the site of Dóng Xá indicate that some of the textiles woven in the Gulf of 
Tongking at this time were intended for burial. Firm evidence of their use in 
burials comes from a 2007 joint Australian- Vietnamese excavation team of ar- 
chaeologists and conservators who discovered a woven shroud and Dóng Son 
clothing in an irrigation canal near an intensively cultivated alluvial flood plain 
in Luong Báng commune, Kim Dong District, Hung Yén Province. The Dóng 
Xá site first came to the attention of archaeologists when a local villager noticed 
a large, Heger-type bronze drum protruding from one of the irrigation canals 
that control seasonal flooding and extend the rice-growing season. When the ir- 
rigation canal was drained during the excavation, the stern of a wooden boat 
used as a coffin was revealed. The coffin contained a woven ramie shroud. The 
body had originally been wrapped in sedge matting before being placed in the 
coffin. Along with it there was a cord-marked pottery bowl containing two lac- 
quer bowls (with firm parallels at Chu sites), a bottle gourd, a jade earring of 
Chinese origin, and two Chinese coins. The earliest radiocarbon date for the 
shroud is 2053 + 34 B.P.® 


Conclusion 


The spinning and weaving data from these excavations provide firm evidence for 
the introduction of textile technology into the Red River valley by late prehistoric 
groups belonging to the Tanshishan culture (probably Yue) from Fujian Province. 
Had spinning been invented independently in the Red River valley, basic types of 
whorls would have been found there rather than biconical ones. Because biconical 
whorls have a higher moment of inertia than basic types, and spin faster than basic 
forms, they indicate that groups with greater technical knowledge and skill were 
migrating around the Gulf of Tongking region at the same time that rice was being 
introduced. The data also highlight the importance of craft in the Tongking Gulf 
region of northern Vietnam, Yunnan, and Guangxi, before these regions were in- 
corporated into the Chinese Empire under the Earlier and Later Han Dynasties.^ 
Like bronze drums, textiles gave emerging elites across the region access to a 
product that easily enabled the articulation of social divisions in early societies 
where social differentiation was important and where there was a trend toward 
groups coalescing into larger units. Control of these technologies and the distribu- 
tion of the products provided spinners and weavers with a mechanism to improve 
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their social and economic power. This reading of the archaeological evidence also 
suggests that metallurgy and textile technology were catalysts that combined to 
propel these societies onto the trajectories that concern historians and laid down 
the basic economic foundations of the societies that would later flourish in the 
Tongking Gulf region. 


Chapter 2 


Jiaozhi (Giao Chi) in the 
Han Period Tongking Gulf 


Li Tana 


This chapter introduces early Jiaozhi, a territorial unit covering the present-day 
Red River plains, coastal Guangxi, and western Guangdong, and discusses its im- 
portance in the exchange system of the Gulf of Tongking and South China Sea 
nearly two millennia ago. Contrary to conventional scholarship, which has stressed 
political forces pushing from north to south that resulted in Chinese colonization 
of the Red River plain, this chapter examines early Jiaozhi in its own context, as 
a territorial expanse occupying the same horizontal line. It argues that, by elimi- 
nating the once powerful Nanyue (southern Yue) kingdom in 111 B.c.E., the Han 
dynasty established Jiaozhi's dominant trading position as both market and 
entrepót for goods brought by land and sea. Jiaozhi's emergence as the jewel of 
the Han south highlights the importance of the Gulf of Tongking for the early 
maritime silk road, as well as revealing the mutual interdependence of the region 
of modern Guangxi and the Red River plain so long ago. 


Guangzhou (Canton) and Jiaozhi 


The Nanyue kingdom, based in present-day Guangzhou (Canton), had enjoyed a 
commanding position on the Tongking Gulf coast until the Han conquest in 111 
B.C.E., after which the southern political and economic center of gravity moved to 
Jiaozhi. This change seemed to have resulted from a deliberate Han policy; but 
why would the dynasty want to favor Jiaozhi and suppress Guangzhou? The most 
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obvious answer, from a central government viewpoint, is that Jiaozhi was easier 
to access and control. Until the eighth century, when the Five Passes land route 
was opened to Guangdong, the gulf region was always better connected to central 
China, thanks to the Ling canal (“Smart Trench"), which had been dug between 
223 and 214 B.C.E to transport Qin troops south. It linked the Yangzi with the 
Xiang River in Hunan, from where traffic accessed the Li River in Guangxi and 
the North and South Liu Rivers leading to the Hepu maritime port. This important 
economic corridor also formed the confluence of the two major cultures of 
southern China—the Chu and Yue—as is shown by the large number of Han 
tombs uncovered along it.' It was also a strategically significant route. In 40 C.E., 
after the Trung sisters rebelled in Jiaozhi, the forces of the *Wave-Calming Gen- 
eral" Ma Yuan, who was ordered to put down the rebellion, took this very route to 
Jiaozhi.? A land route also existed, running from today's Liuzhou via the Yu River 
to the Southern Pass. By both land and water, Guangxi thus held a crucial position. 
Jiaozhi also provided the court with easier access to Yunnan and beyond,’ by a 
route that went up the Red River to Yunnan before pushing on to the overland 
*yak road" (maoniu dao) in modern Sichuan.* 

Most important, Jiaozhi was the nearest point between the Han court and the 
maritime silk road before it became possible to travel across the open sea in the 
eighth century. Sea travel favored Canton. Until then, Canton's earlier access to 
Southeast Asia had necessarily passed via its contacts with Jiaozhi. All these 
factors worked in favor of Jiaozhi, whose prosperity it helped to sustain until the 
eighth century. 


The Gulf of Tongking—Economic Center 
of the Early South China Sea Trade 


Thanks in part to the factors discussed above, from the first to the tenth century, 
when Guangzhou and the lands to its east became the most populous in the far 
south of the Han Empire, the lands along the littoral rim of the extended Gulf of 
Tongking ruled over the South China Sea economy. In 2 cp. Jiaozhi reported four 
times as many households as Guangzhou, and even the population of what is now 
Thanh Hóa Province (Jiuzhen, or Cou Chan in Vietnamese) was roughly double 
that of Guangzhou (see Table 2.1).° 

The disparity is equally striking in terms of household distribution along the 
extended Gulf of Tongking littoral rim: 34 percent in modern eastern Guangxi 
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Table 2.1. Households in the Han Empire's 
Coastal South, 2 c.t. 


Prefecture Households 
Nanhai 19,613 
Jiaozhi 92,440 
Jiuzhen 35,743 
Hepu 15,398 
Cangwu 57,510 


(85,323 households), 58 percent in current northern and north-central Vietnam 
(143,643 households), but only 8 percent in the Guangdong area (see Figure 2.1). 

Jiaozhi’s population density was also remarkably higher than that of Guang- 
dong. According to one Chinese authority on population history, the density ratio 
of Guangdong to Jiaozhi was 1:9.6, while coastal Guangxi and today’s Thanh 
Hóa Province (in central Vietnam) were about two to three times more populous 
than Guangdong. In fact, Jiaozhi was even more densely populated than the 
Chengdu area in Sichuan.5 As Table 2.2 shows, the average size of the households 
in Jiaozhi was also fairly large and, interestingly, larger than in some parts of 
northern China at the same time. 

Two millennia ago, then, the bulk of the population of southern and more es- 
tablished areas was in Jiaozhi, that is, present-day Guangxi, western Guangdong, 
and the Vietnamese gulf shore. Jiaozhi was the cosmopolitan center of this part of 
Asia, flanked by Hepu and Xuwen to the north and Cou Chán and Nhát Nam 
(Quang Tri to Quang Nam) to the south.* 

A second significant point should be made about this populous coastal belt. 
All its important and documented ports—Hepu, Xuwen, and Nhat Nam—thrived 
by trade and trade alone. Hepu's fortune started with locally produced pearls, 
which were traded both north and south, while Nhát Nam's fortune rested on its 
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Figure 2.1. Households in Guangdong, Guangxi, and northern and central Vietnam, 2 C.E. 
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Table 2.2. Estimated Average Size of Households in Population Centers, 2 c.e. 


Prefecture Average no. of persons Prefecture Average no. of persons 
in household in household 

Jiaozhi 6.37 Xuzhou 4.56 
Jingzhou 5.38 Yangzhou 4.51 

Yuzhou 5.18 Sili 4.4 
Shuofang 4.98 Qingzhou 4.37 
Duizhou 4.76 Bingzhou 4.28 

Yizhou 4.67 Youzhou 4.22 

Jizhou 4.57 Liangzhou 4.02 


location between the Mekong Delta civilization of Oc Eo and China. None of 
these ports had a large population base when compared to Jiaozhi. But what was 
the source of the wealth and population density here in the first century c.E.? To 
answer this question we need to begin by considering Jiaozhi's economic relations 
with its neighbors. 

First and most fundamental, piecing together contemporaneous sources reveals 
that Jiaozhi was the regional granary whose rice supplied its nearest neighbors. 
Of Hepu to its north it was reported that *Hepu does not produce rice but only 
pearls. It is next to Jiaozhi and often trades [pearls] for rice." The interdependence 
of the two economies helps explain why pearls had been recorded as a Jiaozhi 
local product since the first century c.E., although they actually originated in 
Hepu.’ Their economic symbiosis became clear when local officials in Hepu be- 
came too greedy in the mid-second century: “Traders stopped coming [to the 
Hepu area], and people lost their livelihood. The poor starved on the roads.”!° 
While Hepu people went pearling, Jiaozhi's southern neighbors in Cou Chan 
mainly made their living by hunting and gathering: *Customarily Cou Chan lived 
on hunting and did not know about plowing with draft oxen. People often had to 
buy rice from Jiaozhi, and sometimes went short of it."!! 

While the above information suggests how mutually beneficial exchanges 
knitted the Gulf of Tongking region together, another Jiaozhi product linked it to 
the more distant hinterland. A second source of early Jiaozhi's wealth apparently 
came from trading cowries, for which Jiaozhi was renowned long after shells 
were abandoned as currency in China. The Guangzhou ji (Records on Guangzhou) 
says that the most precious seashells—purple shells—came from Jiaozhou, which 
perhaps indicated the Gulf of Tongking but also possibly somewhere farther 
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south, while large shells originated from today's central Vietnam. Both were 
"traded with traveling merchants." Hainan, on the eastern shore of the Gulf of 
Tongking, also produced valuable purple shells. One very early Chinese source, 
the Shangshu dazhuan (Major Tradition of Venerated Documents, 100—200 B.c.E.), 
mentioned that big shells came from the “South Sea,” which suggests this well- 
known term, in one of its earliest recorded usages, originally referred to the Gulf 
of Tongking.'4 

This put the gulf region in a favorable position in exchanges with central 
China. As late as the Han dynasty, seashells were precious items. Under the rule 
of Wang Mang (9-23 c.E.), cowries were exchanged directly for copper coins. 
The Hanshu gave the exchange ratios of different sizes of shells: large shells, like 
those from central Vietnam, equaled 216 cash of coins, and were four times more 
expensive than medium-sized shells and twenty-one times more expensive than 
small ones." If, as this suggests, shells could be a form of currency, cowries must 
have boosted Jiaozhi's wealth greatly. Yunnan's cowry currency also possibly 
came through Jiaozhi, if not from Jiaozhi itself. An important link between them 
has just been established by a Chinese historian who argues that the Han period 
“silk route of the southwest," long considered as running from Sichuan and 
Yunnan to India, in fact went from Yunnan through Jiaozhi to the sea.'^ All this ex- 
plains why Zhao Tuo (Triéu Dà), the king of Nanyue (Nam Viét), included 500 
purple shells among prized gifts to the Han emperor. The rest of Zhao Tuo's list 
of presents reveals what was considered exotic and precious from the second 
century B.C.E. south: “one white colored jade, ten rhinoceros horns, one jar of cin- 
namon bark, 1,000 kingfishers . . . two peacocks, and forty lots of kingfisher 
feathers." Interestingly, typical exotics from South and Central Asia, such as 
amber, crystal, and glass beads, were yet to appear, while, except for the jade, all the 
other presents were listed in the first-century-c.E. book Jiaozhou yiwu zhi (Exotic 
Things of Jiaozhou). 

Not only were Jiaozhi and its neighbors crucial sources of natural wealth, its 
people were also industrious producers of highly prized handicrafts. Advanced 
agriculture with its stable supply of rice and foodstuffs provided the foundation 
for local handicraft industries whose influence radiated out to Jiaozhi's north and 
south. Swedish archaeologist Olov Janse, for instance, found locally produced 
ceramic together with stone, copper, iron, gold, silver, and jade wares in Han- 
style tombs that were spread widely in the old land of Jiaozhi from the coast to the 
mountains.'* Jiaozhi's large population and natural resources, with the comparative 
advantage for specialist craft production that they imply, help us better understand 
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the catalog of seemingly fantastical goods reportedly made here. One well-known 
example is sugar candy, called in Jiaozhi “stone honey" (shimi).'? “Fragrant paper,” 
made from the bark of an aromatic tree, was another: a delegation from Rome 
brought 30,000 pages of such paper to Nanjing in 285,” along with a fabulous 
fabric that could only be washed by fire (asbestos cloth, Auowan bu).?' Another 
local paper, this one made from seaweed and called “twill paper" (celi zhi), 
became well known in the third century? Numerous ceramic kilns existed in the 
modern Thanh Hóa area, which supplied everyday wares to locals and bricks, 
tiles, and slabs for house and tomb construction.? Some 5,000 Han burials have 
been found around Hepu (present-day Lianzhou), together with numerous ceramics 
kilns from the Han period. Similar pieces to those produced here have been found 
in Kalimantan, Sumatra, and Banten, suggesting Hepu developed its export hand- 
icraft production during the boom years of the maritime silk road.” Locally made 
glassware and glass beads are also abundant in old Hepu tombs, as Brigitte 
Borell's chapter discusses.” 

Silk was also a prized commodity of the Jiaozhi region, whose relatively 
dense population was able to provide the security of food supply essential to the 
industry. Jiaozhi's government center, Luy Láu, derived its name from the Viet- 
namese word for mulberry (dáu); it lay on the Dau River, where mulberry trees 
were grown and silk produced; and it housed the most ancient Buddhist temple in 
Vietnam, the Dau Temple, whose name also derived from dâu.’ Many important 
communication routes and waterways crisscrossed the region, including the routes 
to Pha Lai, Dong Triéu, and Quang Ninh, going as far as the modern Sino- 
Vietnamese frontier (presently route no. 18), and the route linking the Dau both to 
the Duóng and Red Rivers and to the Luc Dau and Thái Binh Rivers and the sea.” 
In the third century c.E, silk production was so well established in neighboring 
Nhat Nam that cocoons were produced eight times a year.” 

All these products became known between the second and third centuries, a 
time when modern archaeological excavations of contemporaneous tombs in 
Hepu, Jiaozhi, and Com Chan have revealed the wealth of local society. Viet- 
namese archaeologists have excavated enormous Han tombs in northern Vietnam 
whose diameters were twenty to thirty times those of the Later Han period. The 
no.1 Han tomb in the Wangniuling site in Hepu, or modern Lianzhou,” was of a 
similar size. 

Another important local handicraft product requires analysis here, but it was 
not something likely to appear in ancient Chinese catalogs of southern exotica. I 
refer to bronze drums, which are discussed in the next section. 
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Bronze Drums—Crossbred on the 
Sino-Vietnamese Cultural Rim 


The early history of Vietnam is conventionally divided into two parts: the ages of 
bronze and iron. The Bronze Age was indigenous, symbolized by Dóng Son 
culture and especially by bronze drums. Then the Chinese invasion disrupted 
local tradition by starting the Iron Age. But there is a puzzle in this: although Chi- 
nese administrations were set up here in the second century B.C.E., a large number 
of bronze drums—symbols of indigenous power and chiefly authority—were cast 
after Chinese occupation. The Ngoc Lit bronze drum, the icon of traditional Viet- 
namese culture, was, according to the French colonial scholarVictor Goloubew, 
cast by local people in the Red River Delta during the first century c.E., that is, at 
least one century after Chinese rule started.?? It might be argued that bronze drums 
were still being made by Red River Delta people, irrespective of Chinese rule; or 
that the drums had been cast by peoples in the surrounding hill country who were 
remote from Chinese rule. But an intriguing third possibility exists: that the two 
traditions ran parallel and intensively interacted. Archaeologists have ample evi- 
dence to show that the bronze drums resulted from intensive interactions between 
different peoples; but historians still tend to think that bronze drums were so 
sacred to the local chiefdoms that they must have been cast secretly in some 
mountains using some “traditional” techniques passed on unchanged for genera- 
tions?! Archaeologists, on the other hand, believe bronze drum casting required 
an open system to sustain it: because the task demanded “both artistic and technical 
skill of a high order,” artisans were shared throughout the region. Thus Magdalene 
von Dewall has suggested the existence of local specialist workshops whose 
craftsmen, although using similar techniques and common artifact forms, sought 
to create their own decorative motifs and styles. This would require considerable 
mobility of artisans and materials alike. 

High levels of artistic and technical skills, let alone specialist workshops, are 
also expensive to support, raising the question of how local society afforded this 
luxury. Significantly, features of rice processing appear on two of the most famous 
Vietnamese drums, the Ngoc Lit and Hoàng Ha drums.” As early Chinese records 
quoted above suggest, both Hepu and Cou Chân relied on Jiaozhi for rice, so 
these depictions of rice processing suggest the existence of a nonsubsistence or 
self-sustained economy, one based on exchanging rice for other commodities. In 
this context, it is interesting that Wang Mang-era coins (8—25 c.E.) have been ex- 
cavated alongside Dóng Son bronzes. Given that Wang Mang coins from central 
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China were exchanged for valuable purple shells from Jiaozhi, it is not unreason- 
able to hypothesize that wealth generated from economic exchanges facilitated 
the continuation of the bronze drum tradition, and that it was these exchanges that 
carried bronze drums and their casting technique from Jiaozhi to the coastal 
Guangxi region, where Michael Churchman's chapter discusses their role and sig- 
nificance. Recent Chinese studies on the alloys used in bronze drums indicate that 
some Déng Son drums came from China, but that others found in Guangxi had 
originated in the Dóng Son cultural zone and were brought to Guangxi later.** The 
authors of these studies further concluded that Guangxi's typical Lengshuichong- 
type bronze drums developed under the influence of Dóng Son drums and that the 
golden era of bronze drum casting in Guangxi was under the Han, precisely when 
intensive contacts between the Guangxi coast and Jiaozhi were most evident. 

At this point we should stop and ponder the political context of this bronze 
drum casting. There are two salient aspects to the story: 1f bronze drums were 
symbols of local power, then the 600 plus new drums that were cast from the first 
to the sixth centuries suggest increasing rather than decreasing numbers of local 
power centers; and if drum casting was tied so intimately to production, exchange, 
and wealth generation in the region, it is most likely to have occurred at or near 
the main centers of action, effectively under the noses of Chinese administrators. 
In fact, in 1999 a terra-cotta mold for a Dóng Son drum was found by the 
Japanese archaeologist Nishimura Masanari at Luy Láu, the earliest Chinese ad- 
ministrative site in Jiaozhi (from 111 B.c.E.).? He regarded the type of mold as 
similar to others from Shang and Zhou sites in China. Nishimura actually suggested 
the Dóng Son phase belonged in the late metal age, and some other Japanese 
scholars argued that, contrary to the conventional belief that the Han invasion 
ended Dóng Son culture, Dóng Son artifacts, including drums, remained in use 
and were adopted into Han-style surroundings.? 

There was no reason why Chinese governors would oppose such casting, and 
no record suggests the casting of bronze drums was prohibited. After all, alien Han 
rule had been imposed from outside and, as Keith Taylor noted, “the Chinese had 
to adjust their habits to the local culture; they were in no position to force their way 
of life on the local people "27 In Southeast Asia the key to a center's control over 
manpower was its ability to form political alliances with the locally based elite— 
the “big men.'?* The Chinese government's support for and reliance on “big men" 
was indicated clearly in a Tang record: “for those local chiefs who were more pow- 
erful than others because of their wealth from slaves, pearls, and elephants, the 
court often gave official positions in order to obtain profits from them. This practice 
was carried out in all the dynasties of Song, Qi, Liang, and Chen "7 
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Map 3. Bronze Age sites. From Charles Higham, The Bronze Age of Southeast Asia 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 92. 


Rather than being a symbol of independence, bronze drums at this time might 
be better understood to signify adaptation by both the Chinese and the local elites. 
The best governors were always either those who could work with local chiefs 
and enjoy their support or those who were themselves “big men.” The best-known 
cases were Shi Xie (Si Nhiép in Vietnamese) and his brothers, who ruled Nanhai, 
Hepu, Jiaozhi, and Cou Chan in the second century c.£., and the Du Huidu family 
in the fifth century. Both families were local: the Shi rose from Cangwu in 
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Guangxi, and the Du from Chu Dién in Jiaozhi. Their wealth and local influence 
surely played a key role in their appointments. 

Examining these factors—population, rice production, and important local 
sources of wealth—strongly indicates that it was early Jiaozhi, rather than 
Guangzhou, that was the regional integrating force, linking both central China to 
the Gulf of Tongking and Yunnan to the sea. Modern northern and north-central 
Vietnam thus formed the most important ancient trading partner of central China 
before the maritime silk road came into being. As Wang Gungwu pointed out, 
Jiaozhi's “very value to China lay in its overseas trade." This trade became 
crucial to China with the decline of the Later Han and its consequent loss of 
control of the northwestern overland routes. The Han formally abandoned the 
overland silk road in 107 c.£., and thereafter connections between China and the 
West became concentrated on the southern coast. Indian merchants were recorded 
as beginning to “pay tribute" in 159 and 161, arriving via Jiaozhi, and as their 
trade to island Southeast Asia became more frequent it must have injected new vi- 
tality into the Nanhai trade, for which Jiaozhi was the terminus. 


Jiaozhi from a Horizontal View 


In previous sections I have used the term “Jiaozhi’” as if it were not problematic, for 
convenience, as if it denoted a specific place, when in fact precisely defining 
*Jiaozhi" is a historical headache. When a source says “Jiaozhi’” it could be referring 
to a district, a prefecture, or a province, depending on who said it and when." In the 
first century B.C.E. “Jiaozhi” included coastal Guangdong and Guangxi, and its ad- 
ministrative capital moved between Luy Lau in the Red River Delta and Hepu 
(Lianzhou) and Guangxin (Wuzhou) in modern Guangxi, and Guangzhou. We are 
not even sure of the location of its main port. Similarly, “Rinan,” or “Nhat Nam" in 
Vietnamese, is equally confusing. *Rinan" referred to the pivotal center that linked 
early imperial China with the outside world, but the location to which the name was 
applied moved from today's Hué-Quàng Nam area (up to the second century) north 
to modern Nghé An and Thanh Hóa by the fifth century.? Like Jiaozhi, there was no 
single port called Rinan, but several ports with the same name and status. The same 
is true of Hepu. Rather than there being a fixed port, one Chinese scholar has argued 
that when coastal peoples spontaneously organized maritime activities, any suitable 
location would become a port, and the ports used by official ships might only be 
those used relatively more often by ordinary people. “Hepu port" therefore might be 
a collective name designating several ports on today’s Guangxi coast.” 
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What we see here is the sharing of names of ports and overlapping territories: 
until the third century “Jiaozhi” might have been either modern northern Vietnam 
or Guangxi and the western Guangdong coast; while *Rinan" was shared between 
central Vietnam and Champa for a few hundred years. What this suggests to me is 
that such names indicated circles or clusters of trading centers rather than 
specific ports with a defined area and fixed territory. This reminds us of the 
Southeast Asian mandala pattern with local power, radiating from often com- 
paratively short-term centers, acting to hold together systems that were increas- 
ingly unstable toward the margins. As Oliver Wolters noted, such a network of 
small settlements "reveals itself in historical records as a patchwork of often 
overlapping mandalas.” 

Talking about a “mandala pattern,” or a “mini-Mediterranean,” sounds strange 
in a context where the whole gulf region was supposedly darkened by the huge 
shadow of China. At first glance, the Tongking Gulf political landscape could not 
be farther from either pattern, both of which imply numbers of principalities op- 
erating on more or less equal terms. The overwhelming political and economic 
center, China, should theoretically always have prevented a situation of competing 
centers from emerging here. But one countervailing historical characteristic of 
China mitigated this effect: political and economic power in China tended to be 
far more concentrated in its own center than ever happened in Europe, where a 
post-Roman center as such was hard to identify.* This situation is profoundly im- 
portant for our understanding of the Gulf of Tongking and, when coupled with a 
maritime outlook, it illuminates the gulf region at the time. Looking down from 
central China only reveals an annex in the Jiaozhi region; but to look northward 
from the southern edge of the Gulf of Tongking (from modern central Vietnam), 
and beyond the administrative units called provinces, prefectures, and districts, 
reveals a chain of principalities scattered from the coast to the hinterland, from 
modern Guangxi down to central Vietnam and Laos. 

Casting off a China-centered view allows us to see these principalities in 
more equal terms rather than as a hierarchical set of provinces and prefectures. 
The perspective elucidates many stories of this region like, for instance, why pre- 
eighth-century sources are so vague about the main port of Jiaozhi. There was no 
main port, like we see in Guangzhou from the eighth century, but a group of ports 
competing against each other, stretching from central Vietnam to the Guangxi 
coast. Even Guangzhou was in competition with Jiaozhi as late as 774.*° This new 
perspective also helps us better understand relations between the Red River Delta 
and the modern central Vietnam area. In written sources, Cou Chan and Nhat 
Nam appear as subordinate units within the province of Jiaozhi. Chinese rule was 
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supposed to penetrate them through Jiaozhi's governance of the Red River Delta. 
However, if we peruse the sources carefully, Cou Chan and Nhat Nam were more 
often mentioned as equals of Jiaozhi, not as its subordinates. Numerous records 
indicate Cou Chan even attacked Jiaozhi from time to time.“ Cou Chán's relative 
autonomy shows clearly when the area of modern Hanoi was repeatedly attacked 
by the Nanzhao kingdom in 860 and 862, culminating in its occupation from 862 
to 866. The Tang dynasty recruited armies from as far as modern Hunan and 
Sichuan to rescue it, but, curiously, nothing came from its *subordinate" neighbor 
Cou Chan. Central Vietnam had long developed in parallel with the Red River 
Delta and, after Vietnamese independence in the tenth century, apparently tended 
to drift away from the political power of the Delta. The Former Lê dynasty fought 
with Chau Ai (later Nghé An) in 989, 1006, and 1009, as did the Ly dynasty in 
1011, 1012, 1029, 1031, 1035, and 1043. It required a major defeat of Champa in 
1044 to end tensions between the Delta and Cháu Ái, which had been rather pre- 
maturely renamed Nghé An (“righteously pacified”) in 1036. 

Applying a mandala pattern helps to unpack the rich burden of historical 
records with which we are simultaneously blessed and cursed. Unlike the rest of 
Southeast Asia, for which limited textual evidence exists, Vietnam has a clear and 
often detailed chronology. While we are fortunate in this respect, our view has 
often been framed by that chronology, with its endless administrative details and 
military actions. It inevitably guides our historical understanding of the region by 
imposing both a top-down and a China-centered perception of events. The mandala 
pattern, however, helps shift the vertical view to a horizontal one, in the process 
revealing a more complex and nuanced early historical situation in the gulf 
region, one characterized by competing political and economic principalities. 

Thus it seems to me that all the factors discussed above—trade and local man- 
ufacture, loose Chinese rule over a mandala-patterned region, and bronze drum 
casting—are most fruitfully understood as elements of the same context rather 
than as belonging to quite different times and places. Certainly, this period needs 
more careful research; but in my view recent studies now provide a workable 
basis from which to challenge these two essentialized traditions that exclude and 
oppose each other. Such narrow views “tended to detach local society and indige- 
nous populations from the state-making process, and permitted the history of mil- 
itary conquest” to dominate, as Pamela Grossley and her colleagues have nicely 
put it.? Yet, as their studies on Qing China show, even when the bureaucratic ma- 
chine was at its most sophisticated, Chinese rule at the imperial margins was 
hardly a simple process of Sinicization, if by this we mean an irrevocable assim- 
ilation in a single direction. 
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The new maritime silk road stimulated the emergence of a system of minor ports. 
From Hepu southward there were Jiaozhi, Cou Chan, Nhat Nam, and Linyi, and 
between Linyi and Oc Eo there were more than ten principalities subordinated to 
a larger entity called Xitu.°° China's loss of control of the overland silk road and 
shift to the maritime alternative thus played a direct role in forming new princi- 
palities along the Tongking Gulf. Linyi (the northern part of what would become 
Champa) would benefit most from this new development, with archaeological 
findings over the last two decades indicating that, until the fourth century, Chinese 
influence predominated in the area that would later become *Hinduized" Champa.?! 
These significant findings turn our eyes northward and provide a more solid basis 
for our understanding of interactions in the Gulf of Tongking. In this new and 
perhaps most important round of first-millennium reorganization in the gulf 
region, a new competitor, known in the texts as Linyi, emerged from the former 
territory of Nhat Nam to challenge Jiaozhi’s economic position. Its second- 
century rise was not accidental: Linyi was ideally located between Jiaozhi, the 
main port of south China, and Oc Eo, the major commercial center of the Nanhai 
trade through which passed most of the trade of the Nanhai and Roman Orient." 
Many exotic items that Cham traders offered as “tribute” in China might have 
come from Oc Eo. To Linyi’s west was the then mighty kingdom of Ailao, from 
which Cham traders could access copper, iron, tin, gold, silver, and rhinoceros 
bom 27 Linyi thus became the middleman between China and Oc Eo through 
which China was linked to India and the Roman Orient. 

If Linyi challenged Jiaozhi’s former dominance, it continued to play an important 
role in the Tongking Gulf until a combination of factors brought about its demise as 
a commercial powerhouse from the eighth century onward. The crisis that precipi- 
tated Jiaozhi’s decline arose largely from external factors beyond its control, begin- 
ning in 728 when the Dayu Mountain road opened and made Guangzhou much 
more conveniently connected to the hinterland than Jiaozhi, meaning that goods 
from southern China reached Guangdong in greater abundance. "7 Another change, 
this time from the south, also badly affected Jiaozhi’s trade. Throughout the eighth 
century the vast kingdom of Zhenla (or Chan Lap in Vietnamese) was disintegrating 
into two states. Land Zhenla (modern northern Cambodia, southern Laos, and 
eastern Siam) had been one of Jiaozhi’s most important trading partners; one of 
the key routes recorded in the Tang dynasty was from Jiaozhi to Land Zhenla, 
since many luxury items in demand in China, like ivory, rhinoceros horns, aromatic 
woods, and kingfisher feathers, had originated in the Indochinese hinterland.? 
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The Zhenla civil war must have impacted badly on Jiaozhi’s trade to the southwest 
at the same time that it benefited Champa, whose commercially oriented string of 
mandala-patterned polities had taken over Oc Eo's role in a Nanhai trade that would 
increasingly come to depend on ports in modern central Vietnam. 

But by this time, even Champa was no longer the prince of the Nanhai trade. As 
Wang Gungwu points out, in the ninth century the main routes taken by Persian and 
Arab middlemen in the Nanhai trade completely bypassed Zhenla. Disorder in 
Zhenla had helped wreck its sea trade, while the rise of these middlemen further 
eclipsed it as a commercial power. The Persians preferred to sail directly to 
Guangzhou on the open sea, with catastrophic consequences for a series of small 
port kingdoms such as Panpan, Langyaxiu, Dandan, and Chitu. It seems very likely 
that Jiaozhi had commercial contacts with many or all of these small port kingdoms: 
Panpan, for example, was recorded in one Chinese history as forty days’ sail from 
Jiaozhi.*’ Their disappearance would have further undermined Jiaozhi’s trading po- 
sition at the same time that powerful rivals were arising farther east, not only 
Guangzhou but also the independent kingdom of Fujian (Min), which began to 
attract foreign traders at this time. So keen was Min’s founder to foster commerce 
that he had rocks obstructing the harbor removed.** 

This was the start of a major reorganization in the South China Sea trade that 
saw Fujian’s ports become predominant right after Vietnam became independent 
in the tenth century. Archaeological findings eloquently chart the slow demise of 
Jiaozhi from first-century queen of the Tongking Gulf to tenth-century nonentity. 
Appropriately, the evidence derives from the construction of local tombs: from the 
first to roughly the sixth centuries, tombs excavated in northern Vietnam were huge 
and skillfully decorated with ornate bricks; but from the Sui and Tang dynasties 
(seventh to tenth centuries) their size and decoration increasingly diminished until, 
during the Tang, they ended up as little more than cramped, plain spaces, a fraction 
of their former imposing size and beauty.” 


Chapter 3 


Han Period Glass Vessels 


in the Early Tongking Gulf Region 


Brigitte Borell 


Archaeological investigations in Han dynasty tombs in Guangxi, China, have un- 
covered a small number of unusual glass vessels. The chronology of the tombs 
suggests that their initial production started around the middle or late Western 
Han period (206 B.c.E.-8 C.E.) and continued well into the Eastern Han period 
(25-220 c.£.). Although first thought to be imports, later chemical analyses of 
some of this glassware have disproved a Mediterranean or Western Asiatic origin. 
This chapter argues that these Han period glass vessels were in fact a local 
product, manufactured in the Tongking Gulf region of modern northern Vietnam 
and southern China. 

The chapter begins by outlining the story of these glass vessels and analyzing 
the evidence for their local origin. It then goes on to consider how recent archae- 
ological excavations are providing material evidence of the extensive trade rela- 
tions, described so long ago in the Hanshu, that existed between Tongking Gulf 
ports and Southeast Asia and India. 


Glass Vessels in Ancient Guangxi 


During the last fifty years many glass artifacts have been excavated from Western 
and Eastern Han period tombs in Guangxi Province, southern China. Most are 
beads—in their thousands—and other personal ornaments that are also common 
elsewhere in China from contexts dating to the Han; but some artifacts are glass 
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vessels that differ in several aspects from those found in central China.! So far, 
they have been found almost exclusively in modern Guangxi and form a unique 
group consisting mainly of small deep cups and shallow bowls. So far sixteen of 
these glass vessels have been discovered (Figures 3.1—3.6) in eleven different 
tombs in Guangxi Province: six tombs contained a single glass vessel each, while 
in five cases two glass vessels were found in the same tomb. One example was 
found in Lào Cai Province in northern Vietnam (Figures 3.2: 4, 3.7, and 3.8), its 
archaeological context apparently likewise that of a burial.? Given that about two 
thousand Han graves have been excavated in Guangxi—more than eight hundred 
in the coastal region of Hepu and Xuwen from the Nanyue and Han periods (mean- 
ing the period from the late third century B.C.E. to the early third century c.E.)—it 
is obvious that only a very small proportion of them contained a glass vessel, even 
allowing for poor preservation possibly making some glass unrecognizable during 
excavation. 

So far, only preliminary data exist on the structure and inventory of the tombs 
containing glass vessels,* but we can cautiously conclude the following. The 
burials concerned are concentrated in Hepu on the coast and Guixian (recently 
renamed Guigang) further inland. The Hepu glass vessels were found in burials 
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Figure 3.1. Profile drawings of glass cups: 1, Wenchangta tomb 70; 2, Hongtouling tomb 
34; 3, Qichelu, Guixian, tomb 5; 4, Musée Guimet, Paris; 5, Nandoucun tomb. 
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Figure 3.2. Profile drawings of shallow bowls and dish: 1, Muzhuling tomb 1; 2, Guixian, 
Qiche Road tomb 5; 3, Musée Guimet, Paris; 4, Lào Cai, Vietnam; 5, Nandoucun tomb. 


Figure 3.3. From tomb 70 Wenchangta, Figure 3.4. From tomb 34 Hongtouling, 
Hepu. H 5.2 cm. D rim 7.4 cm. Hepu. H 6.8 cm. D rim 9.2 cm. 


Figure 3.5. From tomb at Nandoucun, Figure 3.6. From tomb 5, Qichelu, Guix- 
Guixian. H 8.3 cm. D rim 6.4 cm. jan. H 3.4 cm. D rim 12.7 cm. 
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Figure 3.7. Fragmentary shallow bowl Figure 3.8. Fragmentary shallow bowl 
from Lao Cai, Vietnam, inside from above. ` from Lao Cai, Vietnam. 
D rim approx. 13.5 cm. 


dated to the later Western Han period and the Wang Mang interregnum (8—25 c.E.), 
while most of the Guixian ones appear in tombs dated to the Eastern Han. In 
Guangxi, glass artifacts, including these glass vessels, are generally not found in 
the tombs of the highest social élite but, interestingly, in those of a social status 
just below the top.? Nevertheless, what few data we have on the location of these 
glass vessels in the tombs that contain them suggest they were prized possessions 
and that the people involved attached a high value to them.$ 

The glass vessels in question come in four general shapes (see Figures 3.1—3.2). 
The majority are small deep cups from four to seven centimeters high, characteris- 
tically with horizontal ribs (usually three in number) around the middle. Given their 
size, and the absence of feet or handles, these vessels appear to have been used as 
drinking cups. A variant of this group contains two stemmed-foot cups. Shallow 
bowls, about three centimeters high and twelve wide, either with convex or flat 
bottoms, form the third basic group, while the fourth is a solitary flat-bottomed 
dish that functions as a saucer for the stemmed cup (Figures 3.1: 5, 3.2: 5, 3.5). 
Three more glass vessels belong with the Guangxi group: a standard cup and a 
shallow bowl, now in the Musée Guimet, Paris (Figures 3.1: 4, 3.2: 3) that parallel 
a similar set from an Eastern Han tomb in Guixian (Figures 3.1: 3, 3.2: 2, 3.6)’; 
and another cup in a private collection in San Francisco? that is very similar to the 
glass cup from a Western Han tomb at Hepu (Figures 3.1: 1, 3.3). Their colors all 
range through blues to greens, mainly translucent light blue or green to translucent 
deep blue, although a few vessels appear semiopaque blue or turquoise. The 
glassware is relatively thick-walled and was apparently formed in a mold. Probably 
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the hot and viscous glass was introduced into a mold and pressed, possibly in a 
process of rotary pressing.? Whether the horizontal striations, a characteristic fea- 
ture of this group, result from such a rotary pressing or from a rotary polishing is 
still a question under debate and needs further investigation. 

Previously, when only a few of these glass vessels were known, they were 
considered to be western imports, possibly from Rome. However, no Mediter- 
ranean glassware exhibits a corresponding shape or any similar decorative element 
of three horizontal ribs around the maximum diameter. Initially, in 1983, the only 
available test (an X-ray fluorescence analysis, XRF) on one cup revealed the glass 
was an alkali glass with potash and not of the lead-barium composition typical of 
early Chinese glass that was probably produced in central China's Yangzi valley. 
This result seemed to support the importation hypothesis. In 1987, however, Shi 
Meiguang's first quantitative analyses by inductively coupled plasma emission 
spectrometry (ICP-ES) of two other cups clearly established the glass as a potash 
glass that used potassium as the fluxing agent. This chemical composition is dif- 
ferent from both natron-based Mediterranean and Western Asiatic glasses. Another 
source was therefore posited for this glass. Since the distribution of Chinese arti- 
facts made of potash glass seemed to be confined to southern China, some thought 
this glass might have arrived by maritime trade from somewhere in Southeast 
Asia or India. However, Huang Qishan and Robert Brill, among others, argued 
that the potash glass might be a product of southern China.” 

As our knowledge of this glassware has increased, thanks to the much larger 
number of vessels available, it is useful to reconsider its origin and the origin of 
the glass itself. The next two sections will evaluate the evidence now available to 
us by first comparing the appearance of these vessels to other excavated items 
from the same general period, and then by considering what the chemical compo- 
sition of the glassware reveals of the raw materials involved. 


Shape and Style 


In contrast to the shallow bowls and the dish, whose shapes are rather indistinct and 
universal, the cups and their decoration are much more significant. As already 
noted, no close parallels exist for the cup shapes among the established repertoires 
for glass vessels from other western areas. The number of glass vessels found in the 
same region logically suggests the possibility of a regional manufacture. There is no 
difficulty in finding parallels in the repertoire of Han ceramics for the shape of the 
dish or saucer of the set found in Nandoucun (Figures 3.1: 5, 3.2: 5, 3.5), as this is 
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a rather common shape, whereas the cups and shallow bowls do not seem to have 
an exact parallel among the vessel shapes in lacquer, ceramics, or bronze of the Han 
period. However, Han products in ceramic or bronze parallel some of their features. 
The decorative element of the horizontal ribs is found on countless bronze or 
pottery vessels of the Han period.’ The cuplike element of the well-known bronze 
censers is also very similar to the shape of the standard cups. These censers—them- 
selves a new shape developed in the Han period—Xusually also have a stemmed foot 
and a saucer similar to the Nandoucun set.'^ If the deep drinking cup shape seems a 
new creation at the time, probably used for drinking wine, it was developed along 
the general stylistic lines prevalent in the repertoire of vessels and containers of the 
period. AIl these detailed parallels provide good reason to assume that the glass ves- 
sels from Guangxi were manufactured locally. 

Further evidence for local glassworking comes from the categories of objects 
made of potash glass; these are the characteristic Chinese belt hook and the so- 
called ear spools (er dang), which are ear plugs with a hole through their length 
to allow a string of beads to be threaded through it. Both are typical Chinese 
shapes, proving that, whatever its origin, potash glass was worked locally.'? 


Chemical Composition of the Glass 


The other important issue is that of primary glassmaking from raw materials.! 
We now have analyses of nine glass vessels, eight of which used technically ad- 
vanced methods that give good quantitative values." The analyses were made 
over more than two decades, in different laboratories, and with different analytical 
techniques. However, all the analyzed samples reveal a potash glass with potassium 
as the fluxing agent. Copper oxide is clearly the colorant responsible for the 
bluish-green color range whereas the dark blue was probably colored with cobalt. 
The values for the network-forming and network-stabilizing oxides of the glass 
are in very similar ranges. In particular, this potash glass is characterized by its 
low level of lime and a moderate level of alumina. The low magnesia level indi- 
cates a mineral source for the potassium that might have been saltpeter.'® 

This compositional family of glass is unknown in the Mediterranean area and 
Western Asia, and so far only known from finds in South Asia, Southeast Asia, 
and East Asia. The general distinction between the compositional glass systems is 
mainly based on the different fluxing agents used, which are assumed to have 
been intentionally added following traditional recipes to lower the melting point 
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of the quartz. Such glassmaking recipes usually changed only very slowly with 
respect to regions and periods. Modern scientific investigation measures a large 
number of elements, most of them not intentionally introduced, allowing more 
refined differentiation. In a detailed study, James Lankton and Laure Dussubieux 
focused on this compositional family of potash glass and proposed that it be di- 
vided into subgroups based mainly on the varying levels of lime and alumina. 
The Guangxi glass vessels clearly fall into their third subgroup of a potash glass 
with a moderate level of alumina and a low level of lime.” This third subgroup 
has a distinctive distribution, with most samples coming from Southeast Asia, 
primarily from northern Vietnam and southern China, with additional finds from 
Korea and Japan. 

Such potash glass was also apparently the predominant type of glass in 
Guangxi. The vast majority of a large number of recently analyzed glass arti- 
facts—mainly beads—excavated from Han period burials in the Hepu area were 
made of potash glass.”' But the analyses revealed another interesting fact: potash 
glass was not the only type of glass available in Guangxi at the time. The analyzed 
samples yielded four other compositional groups: the characteristic Chinese lead- 
barium glass, a lead glass, and two types of glass with mixed alkalis, soda, and 
potash. Analyses of glass artifacts from excavations in northern and central Viet- 
nam seem to display a similar variety.? Most likely this is to be interpreted in 
terms of a complex network of interregional exchange. 

As this potash glass, characterized by its low lime content, has a manifest dis- 
tribution in the Tongking Gulf region from northern Vietnam to southern China, 
this strongly suggests a local primary production of such glass. And indeed, a 
clear reference to primary glassmaking as well as to the manufacture of bowls in 
this area appears in the Baopuzi nei pian (Inner Chapters of the Master Who Em- 
braces Simplicity), compiled by the Daoist philosopher and alchemist Ge Hong 
toward the end of the Western Jin period (265—316): “The ‘crystal’ bowls, which 
are made in foreign countries, are in fact prepared by compounding five sorts of 
(mineral) ashes. Today, among the people of Jiao and Guang many obtained this 
method and make them."? The two regions “Jiao” and “Guang” are the third- 
century administrative units of Jiaozhou, comprising three Han period com- 
manderies in present-day Vietnam, and of Guangzhou, comprising four Han 
commanderies in present-day Guangxi and Guangdong.” 

More evidence comes from a tomb that was excavated at Hengzhigang in 
Guangzhou in 1954 and dated to the middle Western Han period. Three mold- 
made bowls of dark blue glass were found, all very similar and approximately 
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hemispherical in shape with a horizontal groove on the exterior below the rim.” 
Their origin was much discussed and they were sometimes thought to be 
Mediterranean or Western Asian imports. Only an XRF analysis of one bowl is 
available indicating the presence of some level of potash. Though not fully con- 
clusive, it would not exclude that the glass used was also a potash glass, with 
potassium as the fluxing agent. A fresh investigation of the chemical composition 
might verify this. However, it would be conceivable that these three glass bowls 
were also locally manufactured like the glass vessels from Guangxi. Their shape 
and appearance are clearly different from the Guangxi group, so they were cer- 
tainly made in a different workshop, possibly one located in present-day 
Guangzhou, at that time called Panyu and also a major port. The recent find of 
another glass bowl is further evidence for a plurality of workshops involved in 
the production of potash glass vessels. It was found in a late Western Han tomb 
at Chenpeng in Henan.” It is made of clear glass and has likewise a hemispher- 
ical shape with two horizontal grooves below the rim. The chemical composition 
of its glass was analyzed by Cui Jianfeng using laser ablation ICP-AES revealing 
a potash glass of a basically similar chemical composition as that of the Guangxi 
glass vessels. 

As mentioned above, the low level of magnesia in the Guangxi glass vessels 
suggests the possible source for its potash could have been saltpeter, the potassium 
nitrate KNO, that occurs as a soil efflorescence in Southeast Asia and China." 
This recalls a passage written, about 300, by Wan Zhen, in his Nanzhou yiwu zhi 
(Record of Curiosities of the South): 


Glass [/iuli] is basically made from stone; if you want to make vessels you 
temper it with ‘natural ash’ [zi ran hui]. This substance has the appearance 
of yellow ash and is found on the coast of the southern sea. It may also be 
used to wash clothes; when you use it, it is not necessary to soak the gar- 
ment, you just throw it in the water and it becomes as slippery as a mossy 
stone. Without this ash, the other ingredients [of glass] will not melt." 


So far, then, the reassessment of evidence repeatedly points to a regional 
origin for the primary glassmaking, as well as for the glassworking, the latter 
probably involved a number of manufacturing centers. It is very likely that one of 
the places where the Guangxi glass vessels were produced was around the impor- 
tant maritime port of Hepu, the starting point for what is now called the maritime 
silk road to the west" 
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Archaeological evidence is broadening our understanding of early maritime trade 
between the broader Tongking Gulf region and South Asia. Here we focus on some 
pieces of glassware found in the southern Indian port site of Arikamedu (see Map 2). 

There is clear archaeological evidence for the flow of Mediterranean glass 
vessels along the maritime routes as far as China. A glass bowl of undoubtedly 
Mediterranean origin was found in a Han burial in the Yangzi Delta, at Ganquan, 
Hanjiang, in Jiangsu Province. The burial is dated to 67 cp. The ribbed bowl, 
excavated in fragments, is made of mosaic glass, composed of translucent dark 
purple and opaque white glass that imitates the marbled appearance of natural 
stone. Ribbed bowls were manufactured from the first century B.C.E. to the first 
century c.E., probably in the eastern Mediterranean and Italy; they are one of the 
most frequent shapes among Mediterranean glassware. They were mass-produced 
and widely exported to the northwestern provinces of the Roman Empire and be- 
yond, and also in southern and eastern directions. 

Archaeology has demonstrated that they were shipped from the Red Sea ports 
to the Somali coast and also to India. Fragments of at least nine or ten different 
Roman ribbed bowls have been found in India, most of them in Arikamedu.*! This 
might perhaps be the ancient Podouke, which is mentioned in the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea, a handbook for merchants trading between Roman Egypt and 
the eastern African coast, southern Arabia, and India that dates from the first cen- 
tury C.E., and is also mentioned in Ptolemy's Geographia of the second century.? 
Arikamedu is on the southeastern coast of India, in modern Tamil Nadu. Another 
fragment of a ribbed bowl was found farther north along the east coast at Dha- 
ranikota, the capital of the Satavahanas kingdom, in modern Andhra Pradesh.? 
The Mediterranean ribbed bowls made their way as far as China, as is demon- 
strated by the find of the mosaic bowl from Hanjiang which most likely arrived 
there by seaborne trade. 

Interestingly, the fragment of another glass vessel was also found in Arikamedu 
(Figure 3.9) in 1945, during Mortimer Wheeler's excavation. He classified it as 
Roman, like several other truly Roman glass fragments from Arikamedu, but the 
shape of this particular fragment has never been satisfactorily assigned to any 
known shapes of Mediterranean glass. It came to light in the Northern Sector— 
regarded as an area with port facilities and with mixed commercial and residential 
uses—where it was found in a layer with a suggested date between the end of the 
second century and the end of the first century B.c.E.^ The fragment is described 
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Figure 3.9. Fragment of cup from Arikamedu. 


as being made of “bluish green glass,” “which is full of bubbles and striae” and 
decorated with three horizontal ribs.** The shape in the profile drawing made for 
the 1946 publication is strikingly similar to the cups from Guangxi, none of 
which were known at the time, while the estimated eight centimeter diameter is 
well within the range of those cups. 

These similarities all suggest that this vessel fragment should be assigned to 
the Guangxi glass vessels group. The depth and context at which the Arikamedu 
fragment was uncovered correspond to a date (late second to late first century 
B.C.E.) that makes it contemporary to the earlier Guangxi glass vessels found in 
tombs of the late Western Han period. If we accept that Guangxi glass vessels 
were locally made, the Arikamedu fragment assumes a particular importance: ap- 
parently we have a glass vessel from southern China that traveled west as far as 
India.’ New evidence comes from southern Thailand. Fragments of glass cups of 
the Guangxi group, similar in shape and appearance as well as in chemical com- 
position, have recently been found at the eastern and western coast of the Kra 
Isthmus region.*” 

Furthermore, this glass cup is not the only Arikamedu artifact with a Chinese 
connection. At the site were found a number of spool-shaped objects with a hole 
through their length. They are alien to the typological body of Indian artifacts, but 
closely resemble typical Chinese ear spools (er dang).** One is made of an opaque 
red glass while all the others are made of carnelian, with at least two of them un- 
finished and thus indicating their manufacture at the site. Finished carnelian ear 
spools of this type have been found in Han tombs in Guangxi and Guangdong.” 
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Given the wide distribution into Southeast Asia of carnelian beads made using 
highly skilled Indian technologies,” it is very tempting to interpret the finds of 
unfinished ear spools from Arikamedu as artifacts custom made in India following 
the design of a Chinese client. 


Trade and Maritime Routes in the Han Period 


In addition to ongoing research focusing on the trans-Asiatic overland routes of 
the so-called silk road, recent studies have begun to investigate the maritime net- 
work of routes, for which the term “maritime silk road" was coined. For the 
period in which the glass vessels were being manufactured, both textual and ar- 
chaeological evidence suggests a picture of lively seafaring activities along the 
coast and, later on, farther still.*! 

Commercial motives may well have played a role in the conquest of the south 
by the first emperor, Qin Shihuangdi, seeking access to the Tongking Gulf coast 
and its trade farther south. After his death in 210 B.C.E., one of the emperor's gen- 
erals made himself king of the newly created realm of Nanyue with its capital in 
Panyu (modern Guangzhou). Its overseas connections are clearly revealed by 
finds in the tomb of king Zhao Mo. The kingdom of Nanyue, or Nam Viét, existed 
from 207 until 111, when Han Wudi (141—87) incorporated it into the Han Empire. 
This renewed imperial expansion south was apparently driven by a variety of 
motives, including diplomatic and commercial ones, and may possibly have fol- 
lowed a suggestion by Zhang Qian to find a southern connection to western coun- 
tries via India.” 

The coastal Yue people apparently had a long tradition and experience in boat 
building and seafaring, and archaeological evidence suggests that ancient Chinese 
boats were also well able to venture along the coast. Early texts described Qin 
Shihuangdi as using louchuan (storeyed ships), which Joseph Needham described 
as “war-boats with deck-castles,” in his conquest of the south.? Han Wudi also 
had a fleet of louchuan and two admirals to command them. Although apparently 
originally developed for use on rivers, which were the waterways used in this mil- 
itary expedition, they were also able to sail the coastline. In modern Guangzhou 
(Panyu) a shipyard dated to the Qin or early Han period has been excavated. From 
its remains, it has been deduced that boats measuring up to 30 meters long and 8.4 
meters wide could have been built there.“ 

Foreign merchant ships (manyi guchuan) are also explicitly mentioned in the 
Hanshu. Chapter 28 B contains an itinerary for reaching four distant countries in 
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the southern seas leaving from Xuwen and Hepu.? The voyage is described as 
including “a ten-day land journey sandwiched between months of sailing," which 
has “very reasonably . . . [been] interpreted as a traverse of the Isthmus of Kras 
in modern southern Thailand. The most distant country, Huangzhi, lay more 
than two months further on. Usually sought in southeast India, Huangzhi may 
possibly be Kanchipuram (in modern Tamil Nadu), located about one hundred 
kilometers north of Arikamedu, where the previously discussed glass vessel frag- 
ment was found. 
The Hanshu chapter 28 B says: 


From the barriers of Rinan [that is, from] Xuwen and Hepu, going by 
boat for about five months, there is the kingdom of Duyuan. Again going 
by boat for about four months, there is the kingdom of Yilumo. Again, 
going by boat for over twenty days, there is the kingdom of Shenli. Trav- 
eling on foot for over ten days, there is the kingdom of Fugandulu. From 
Fugandulu going by boat for over two months, there is the kingdom of 
Huangzhi. The customs of the people there resemble those of Zhuyai 
(Hainan Island). These countries . . . have all come with tribute since the 
time of the emperor Wu. 

There are chief interpreters attached to the Yellow Gate (eunuchs serving 
in the palace) who go to sea with the men who answer their call [for a crew] 
to buy bright pearls, biliuli (“false beryl,” thus possibly glass), rare stones 
and strange things, taking with them gold and various fine silks to offer in 
exchange. In all the countries they reach, the people supply them with food 
and female company. 

The merchant ships of the barbarians (manyi guchuan) are used to 
transfer [the Chinese] to their destination. The barbarians also profit by 
the trade and by plundering and killing people. Moreover [Chinese travel- 
ers] must face the hazards of wind and wave, and may drown. Those who 
do not die take many years to go and come back.“ 


Although no precise identification of the five toponyms is possible, it seems 
likely that the land passage refers to the Kra Isthmus area, meaning Shenli would 
be on its east coast and Fugandulu on the west. On their dangerous voyages to for- 
eign countries the Chinese traveled at least part of the way on foreign merchant 
ships that are explicitly mentioned (manyi guchuan). These were probably South- 
east Asian ships. Furthermore, these maritime trading activities had been carried 
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out since the time of Emperor Wu (141-87 B.c.E.), which would mean since the 
late second century B.C.E. 

The long-distance maritime commerce referred to in the written sources is in- 
creasingly being reflected in the archaeological record. The so-called Rouletted 
Ware from India provides one diagnostic example. Previously, this earthenware 
was thought to be a Mediterranean import, but now it is known to originate in 
India. Recent research dates its period of manufacture mainly to the third and sec- 
ond centuries B.C.E., probably ending in the first century.** Its distribution clearly 
indicates that Rouletted Ware was closely linked to the seaborne trade between 
India and Southeast Asia. So far, no finds of Rouletted Ware have been reported 
from the Tongking Gulf region, but they have been found as close as Trà Kiéu and 
Gó Cam in modern central Vietnam. There is also increasing archaeological evi- 
dence of the presence of Chinese artifacts from the Han period at sites as far south 
as the Kra Isthmus in southern Thailand. For instance, on the east coast of the Kra 
Isthmus, at Khao Sam Kaeo in Chumphon province, recent excavations have dis- 
covered some Han-period bronze artifacts and a large number of fragments of 
Chinese ceramics dated to the Western Han period,” mostly fragments of storage 
jars. Similar ceramics and other Han-period Chinese artifacts have also been 
found in Bang Kluay in Ranong Province, on the west coast of the Kra Isthmus 
area. Similar finds of Han ceramics are reported from the area further south, from 
Ta Chana on the east coast, and from Khuan Lukpad on the west coast, where an 
array of artifacts imported from India and possibly the Mediterranean were also 
discovered. At Khao Sam Kaeo and at some of the other sites, fragments of Indian 
ceramics were also found, among them those of Rouletted Ware.” 


Conclusion 


The glass vessels found in the area of modern Guangxi on the Tongking Gulf were 
almost certainly manufactured locally in the Han period. Their shapes exhibit fea- 
tures that fit in well with the stylistic developments of the Han period, while the 
chemical composition of their glass supports written sources to suggest that primary 
glassmaking occurred in northern Vietnam and southern China. From the approxi- 
mate dates of the tombs in which the glass vessels were found it seems production 
started at the earliest around the middle or late Western Han period and continued 
well into the Eastern Han period. A glass fragment very likely from one of these 
locally produced vessels has been unearthed as far away as southern India, along 
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with typical Chinese glass and carnelian ear spools apparently made there and in- 
tended for Chinese customers. This archaeological evidence documents contact 
and trade along the maritime routes from southern China to Southeast Asia and 
India and the flow of prestige objects in both directions; it supports and augments 
textual descriptions of this commerce in the ancient Hanshu, as do recent excava- 
tions in Southeast Asia. 


Chapter 4 


“The People in Between”: The Li 


and Lao from the Han to the Sui 


Michael Churchman 


The lands that lie north of the Tongking Gulf, between the Pearl and Red Rivers, 
have been long divided up for historical analysis into areas that correspond to the 
modern national boundaries of China or Vietnam. As this region is now a border- 
land, intersected by a national boundary, its story has been overlooked as marginal 
in comparison with the great traditions of nation-centered history; so too the 
writing of its history, even for periods when no boundary is evident. To divide this 
area into two discrete subsets of Chinese and Vietnamese history in a pre-tenth- 
century context, when it formed part of the Jiaozhi Ocean shoreline, requires real 
intellectual contortions to find any clear boundary between what was “Chinese”! 
and what was “Vietnamese.” To make the division complete, the modern concept 
of colonization is introduced retrospectively into the narrative? The projection 
backward of the later distinction between China and Vietnam might legitimize the 
political structures that exist now, but it does so at the cost of ignoring or censoring 
the more distant past. 

This chapter discusses the inhabitants of this country whom I shall call the Li- 
Lao. These people were probably mainly speakers of Kam-Tai languages, but 
they inhabited a far greater area than any of the Kam-Tai-speaking peoples in 
southern China today. In the third to sixth centuries (the Six Dynasties period) 
their territory extended right along the south coast of modern Guangdong and 
Guangxi, in a swath of land to the east of the Red River Plain and south and west 
of the Pearl River Delta. This meant that all overland contact between Guangzhou 
and Jiaozhou at the time had to pass through Li-Lao territory. The activities of 
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these people made direct overland contact between Chinese empires and the in- 
habitants of the Red River Delta a difficult enterprise at best, as several texts 
have recorded. The result was to deflect such contacts to the sea route, despite its 
own dangers. 

From the numerous bronze drums found in the area, all of a similar style and 
dating from around the same period, it also appears that a powerful and wealthy 
class of leaders lived here, culturally beyond the reach of Chinese imperial admin- 
istrations even though they inhabited an intermediate zone between two areas where 
those administrations were fairly strong. The position and strength of the Li-Lao 
over many centuries long limited the settlement of Sinitic-speaking peoples in areas 
south and west of modern Canton and at the same time reduced the effectiveness of 
direct Chinese imperial control over the Red River Delta area and the lands farther 
south. As this chapter will argue, the position of the Li-Lao in between, and their 
ability to hold their own against their imperial neighbors, would ultimately play a 
role of major historical consequence for another people in the Tongking Gulf 
region, their neighbors of the Red River plains area of modern northern Vietnam. 

Before progressing to the analysis, however, an important point needs to be 
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made. When discussing the peoples recorded in ancient Chinese texts it is vital to 
be aware that Chinese writers applied names to neighboring peoples whom they 
perceived as different from themselves according to a long-standing tradition that 
often had more to do with Chinese geographical and literary preoccupations than 
with any sense of group consciousness on the part of the referents. A major 
problem that has plagued most Chinese scholarship (and some western Sinology) 
dealing with the names of ancient ethnic groups is the conviction that a name in a 
Chinese text necessarily refers to an objective reality outside the name itself. 
This assumed correspondence between name and reality has produced much 
scholarship based on the geographical and temporal distribution of names and the 
recorded deeds of their bearers.? In many cases, however, the scattered geograph- 
ical distribution of such names throughout areas that do not correspond with a sin- 
gle archaeological culture or any linguistic group gives the game away—these 
names are often little more than localized Chinese terms for “barbarian.” 

The Chinese chroniclers who recorded these names were often influenced by 
older literary models and were not particularly interested in, or knowledgeable 
about, distinctions between different peoples. For example, the tenth-century 
Taiping huanyu ji (Universal Geography of the Taiping Era) records Yi and Man 
scattered throughout the Lingnan area (modern Guangdong, Guangxi, and northern 
Vietnam); but these names derived from earlier labels for peoples who had lived 
adjacent to the Zhou kingdom almost two millennia before and thus tell us nothing 
more than that the literate chronicler perceived the referents as uncivilized. Simi- 
larly, descriptions of local customs also owed a lot to individual authors’ readings 
in earlier literary works: in many cases they may have been chengyu (clichés ap- 
propriate for literary description) rather than firsthand observations of behavior. 
Given all these considerations, one should be cautious not only about accepting 
old Chinese group names at face value, but also about unqualified historical use 
of them to label ancient human collectives. Ascribing some sort of past ethnic 
group identity to the people called Li and Lao is only possible if one ignores the 
diversity in the archaeological cultures where their names are found. 


What Do Li and Lao Mean? 


Bearing this in mind, what can be said about these "people in between," referred 
to in Chinese texts mostly as Li or Lao, or sometimes as Wuhu? The term “Lao” 
was mainly used for people who lived in modern Guizhou and Sichuan before it 
was applied to people in the Pearl River drainage area. Its farthest extension was 
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east into the southern end of modern Fujian and southwest into the mountains 
west of the Red River Delta.’ It probably therefore began as a term for “barbarians” 
who lived in the more mountainous areas to the north before it was applied to the 
people in the lower hill country south of the Pearl River H The original meaning of 
“Li’is obscure. As a word, its earliest meaning was “vulgar” or “bumpkin”; as an 
ethnonym, it seems to have first been recorded in reference to a group of people 
living outside the Han Empire near Jiuzhen (now the high country of northern 
central Vietnam),° a great distance from the Pearl River drainage area. During the 
Six Dynasties the ethnonym was never used for people who lived farther east than 
modern Canton. Instead, it was mainly found in provinces along the mid-Pearl 
River, between the confluence of the Left Hand and Right Hand Rivers and all the 
way down to Canton. Later the name may have been confused with that of the 
“Li” of Hainan, even though the words were originally pronounced differently." 
“Wuhu” is the most geographically specific term of all; it referred mainly to the 
people in the area around modern Nanning and Heng County, but occasionally 
farther to the west in territory closer to Jiaozhou." 

In Chinese scholarship it is generally agreed that the terms Yi and Man mean 
“barbarian,” but that Li, Lao, and Wuhu refer to ethnic groupings. Whether these 
last three names actually reflect any real differences or similarities among those to 
whom they are applied is an important but neglected question. To get a clearer 
picture of the meaning of ethnonyms in ancient texts, reliance on written sources 
is insufficient, as historical linguistics and the archaeological record often contra- 
dict them. The wide and scattered distribution of the names Li and Lao is a case 
in point, suggesting the terms did not always refer to discrete ethnic groups or 
even to people who spoke languages belonging to the same family." For example, 
Li were first recorded in Jiuzhen, and subsequently in the country south of the 
Pearl River and in coastal districts west of Canton. These two districts were most 
likely inhabited by speakers of Austro-Asiatic and Kam-Tai languages respectively; 
these two language families are so unlike that a relationship between them has yet 
to be proven conclusively.” 

Notwithstanding this need for caution, I shall now use the name “Li-Lao” as 
a convenient shorthand to refer to all Kam-Tai-speaking peoples between the 
south bank of the Pearl River and the sea (including the Wuhu), and *Li-Lao 
country" to refer to the area in which they lived. *Wuhu" passed out of general 
use by the third century, and although “Man” and “Yi” were commonly used, they 
are general terms with no specific connection to the Pearl River drainage area." 
Nevertheless, it should be noted that there were also people recorded as Li and 
Lao north of the Pearl River who are not discussed in this study. 
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Li-Lao on the South Bank 


Plotting the five terms Man, Yi, Li, Lao, and Wuhu on a map based on records 
of their names in Tang and Song sources! shows that the Li-Lao in those times 
still occupied all the provinces along the coast and were especially concentrated 
along the Pearl River. They are absent from a small number of provinces to the 
east of Hepu between the river and the sea.'° This is unusual because these places 
were farthest from large watercourses and the coast and are in an area of high con- 
centration of bronze drum finds. It appears either that these provinces were still 
isolated enough that their inhabitants did not warrant mention or that by the late 
Tang they were sufficiently close in language and customs for Chinese chroniclers 
not to have regarded them as different from themselves. 

In the first and second centuries B.C.E., the people of the newly conquered ter- 
ritories in the southwest were referred to vaguely as the Luoyue and Xi'ou, and it 
was not until the Later Han that the geographically specific term “Wuhu” appears 
for people who lived between Canton and the Red River Plain. 

At the time this name appeared the balance of power in the Li-Lao country 
seems to have initially favored the imperial administration. No insurrections 
had occurred there for more than a century, and in 170 c.x. the surrender of ten 
thousand Wuhu enabled the local commandery to set up seven counties in their 
territory. Eight years later, however, Wuhu from Jiaozhi and Hepu commanderies 
sparked a four-year rebellion involving tens of thousands of people in all the 
commanderies to their south and west." By the late Han, Li-Lao people were al- 
ready a force to be reckoned with, and their intractability is recorded more fre- 
quently in Three Kingdoms and Six Dynasties literature. The earliest records 
showing the danger they posed to overland travel between Guangzhou and 
Jiaozhou are from the third century: 


On the frontier of Jiaozhou and Guangzhou there are people called Wuhu 
[Wuhu is a place name, notes the text], their eastern boundary lies to the 
south of Guangzhou and to the north of Jiaozhou. They always come out 
on the road waiting for travelers from the two provinces, when a lone long 
distance traveler turns up they always attack him, having obtained their 
prize, they then eat him; they are not greedy for his wares.!? 

Now although it is said that Jiaozhou is more or less settled, there are 
still the incorrigible bandits of the area around the boundaries of Nanhai, 
Cangwu, Yulin, and Zhuguan commanderies who are still not under 
Control D 
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A letter from the inspector of Jiaozhou, Tao Huang, to Emperor Wen (r. 265-90) 
of the Jin provides quite specific information about the peoples beyond effective 
imperial control. 


On the south bank of Guangzhou following around an area of six thousand 
li there are more than fifty thousand households who will not submit to 
authority, as well as about ten thousand households in Guilin who are un- 
controllable; as for those who follow official orders, there are over five 
thousand families.?? 


A description from the Liu-Song era (420—79) records the danger of the Li-Lao as 
both a contemporary and a longer term problem: 


The mountains of Guangzhou are lined with Li and Lao, there are many 
different kinds and they are very numerous. Now and in the past they 
have constantly committed violent attacks and generations have suffered 
from them.”! 


Two descriptions from the Qi era (479—502) continue the theme: 


Guangzhou is controlled from Nanhai, control of the coasts and corners 
of the sea is given to Jiao, although there are few families of civilians 
(min) there are numerous Li and Lao scattered about. They all live in 
towers in mountainous and dangerous places and are unwilling to submit 
to authority. . . . A protectorate was established especially for the purpose 
of attacking them.? 

Yuezhou is controlled from Linzhang Commandery. Originally it 
formed the northern frontier area of Hepu. Mobs of Li and Lao live there, 
lurking in the crags and blocked-off places. They commit banditry and for 
the most part are not entered in the population registers as citizens. . . . In 
the second year of Yuanhui (474) [Chen] Boshao was made inspector and 
for the first time a province [Yuezhou] was established to control it. He 
cut through the mountains to make a gate for the city, to overawe the Li 
and Lao.? 


The six texts above, covering about three hundred years, show there were 
large numbers of people in the Li-Lao country who remained well beyond the ad- 
ministrative reach of the various Chinese empires. During the same period in the 
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Red River Delta, administration was carried out either by centrally appointed of- 
ficials or by local strongmen of mixed Sinitic and local ancestry, acting sometimes 
as de facto independent rulers and sometimes as obedient imperial officials." 
Under the Han the area that is now northern Vietnam was a major commercial 
center. Some Sinitic-speakers from the north? had settled there, and Sinitic 
learning and social customs had penetrated there far earlier than in the Li-Lao 
country of modern Guangxi. Historical texts record that the administrators Xi 
Guang in Jiaozhi and Ren Yan in Jiuzhen at the time of Han emperor Guangwu 
(25—56 c.k.) founded schools and introduced Sinitic dress and marriage customs.? 
The existence of educated individuals, either natives or residents, was also 
recorded there. This was especially the case during the rule of Shi Xie in the late 
Han and early Wu. In this early period, from the mid-Han through the Three 
Kingdoms, people from north China would flee to the Red River Delta and the 
area around modern Canton in times of trouble?" No records exist of such flights 
into Li-Lao country, nor were there any imperial administrative centers there to 
flee to. 


Sea and Land Routes to Jiaozhou 


Overland communications north from the Red River Delta before the Tang are ob- 
scure. Even the Houhanshu (History of the Later Han) does not say Ma Yuan's 
expedition of 41 cp, to fight the Zheng (Trung) sisters went by land, and his bi- 
ography simply states that his army "arrived at Hepu" and cut a road along the 
coast from there.”* Clues to his using the overland route are found elsewhere. One 
reference has him “fixing the roads and bridges,” “opening blocked valleys,” and 
leading soldiers from Changsha, Guiyang, Lingling, and Cangwu.? From this last 
area in particular an overland expedition to Hepu would be more likely than naval 
transport from Canton. The most famous land route was that through the Ghost 
Gate Pass. It followed the modern Beiliu tributary of the Pearl River near to its 
source southwestward from Cangwu, and then through the pass to the source of 
the modern Nanliu to the sea at Hepu. The tradition of Ma Yuan using this route 
first appears in the Jiu Tangshu (Old Tang History), and from this record at least 
it seems the road was already considered an ancient route by Tang times.?? 

The Ghost Gate Pass route took travelers straight through the heart of Li-Lao 
country. Chinese texts suggest that travelers considered it a dangerous place, with 
firsthand knowledge of the area and its people difficult to come by. What did make 
it to the ears of writers were exaggerations and travelers' tales that had already 
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passed through several mouths beforehand. Thus the Wuhu people were said to eat 
their first child at birth and to consider human palms and feet as delicacies.*! To 
bury a dead relative, the Li people had to fend off huge swarms of carnivorous bee- 
tles that ate human corpses.” Their poisoned arrows made the flesh rot off the 
bones of those they wounded.? One reference to the dangers of the Li-Lao land 
route is more believable because it is a record of a named individual, Zhang Rong, 
whom Emperor Xiaowu of the Liu-Song (r. 454—65) appointed as magistrate of 
Fengxi in the Red River Delta. Traveling to his post Zhang was captured by the 
local Lao: 


The terrain of Guang [-zhou] and Yue [-zhou] is inaccessible and steep. 
The Lao bandits caught Rong and were about to kill and eat him, but 
Rong's spirit and countenance remained firm, and he then sang them a 
Luosheng chant. The bandits marveled at this and did not harm him. He 
then sailed over the sea to Jiaozhou, composing the “Sea Rhapsody" on 
the way.*4 


This text specifies Zhang Rong was caught on the boundary between Guangzhou 
and Yuezhou, which cut straight through the Li-Lao country. The text is less clear 
about the route he took after his release, but the length and complexity of the "Sea 
Rhapsody" subsequently quoted implies that his sea journey was protracted, so 
after his escape he probably turned back to sail from Canton instead. This text 
confirms that the people of the Li-Lao country posed very real dangers to anyone 
daring to pass through their territory, with individual travelers or small groups 
particularly at risk, as armies apparently passed in and out of the Red River Delta 
area without much harassment from the locals.*? 


Bronze Drums as a Window on Li-Lao Society 


If historical records show the Li-Lao as a persistent nuisance for Chinese imperial 
power, textual and archaeological records also reveal a flourishing bronze drum 
culture in the Li-Lao country at about the same period. This reflects two things: 
the economic power of these people, and the continued attraction of local traditions 
of leadership unconnected to any prestige derived from Chinese imperial admin- 
istrative systems. 

Although bronze drum casting originated in Dian (now central Yunnan), close 
to the headwaters of both the Red and Pearl Rivers, by the end of the Han drums 
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were no longer being produced there. Instead, the art had spread downriver to the 
Red River Delta and to modern northern Guangxi. The Li-Lao country typically 
produced Heger type II drums that differed in design from the earlier type I drums 
of Yunnan and Vietnam. Chinese scholars usually treat the production of type II 
drums as a direct descendent of the type I drums found in Yunnan, but Yoshikai 
Masato has convincingly argued for the transmission of drums and drum-casting 
techniques from the lower Red River into the Li-Lao country, rather than via 
direct transmission from Dian. His key argument is the innovation of incorporating 
decoration into the drum molds before casting, rather than persisting with the old 
practice of incising decorations on to finished drums.*6 Cliff paintings at Huashan 
along the banks of the Left Hand River, which depict more than 250 drums, seem 
to support Yoshikai's argument.?' The source of the Left Hand River provides an 
easy overland route from the Red River plain down to the Li-Lao country. Many 
type I drums have been found along the north bank of the Left Hand River,” and 
some have argued that the cliff paintings also portray type I-style drums.? The 
relative lack of drum finds along the Right Hand River, which would be surprising 
had drum casting come directly to the Li-Lao from Dian, also suggests that the Li- 
Lao drum traditions originated in the Red River plain rather than in Dian, which 
is the preferred explanation in Chinese academic works. 

Research has suggested drum casting probably began in the Li-Lao country 
during the Han. Events of the Later Han in particular, especially the Zheng 
(Trung) Sisters’ rebellion in 40 cp. support the transmission of drums from the 
Red River Plain at that time. Although this rebellion began in the Red River Delta 
area, it also attracted the native peoples (the Chinese text calls them all *Man") of 
Jiuzhen, Rinan, and, importantly, Hepu.*! That the Man of Hepu became involved 
in this rebellion indicates strong connections between local leaders in the Red 
River Delta and in Hepu outside the world of imperially appointed officials and 
administrative units. It suggests something more similar to a mandala state model 
centered on a “man of prowess” (in this case two “women of prowess”). The 
gravitational pull of strong leadership in the Red River Delta very probably made 
the drums a status symbol in the eyes of surrounding peoples and impelled local 
leaders along the Left Hand River to produce drums as symbols of their own 
chiefly authority. It is likely that a similar process again brought the drums north- 
ward to the Li-Lao country, where economic circumstances, including abundant 
copper supplies, allowed production to flourish again. By the time drum production 
passed south of the Left Hand River into the Li-Lao country, the drum designs 
had significantly altered to become the style known as Heger type II. These drums 
have mainly been found to the south and west of the Pearl River. Production of 
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Heger type II drums in the Li-Lao country outlasted the production of Dóng Son 
drums in the Red River Delta by at least four hundred years, although production 
of type II drums continued in the mountains southeast of the Red River Delta. 

Bronze drums can illuminate aspects of Li-Lao society and economy. The 
best description of the cultural and social significance of these drums to the Li- 
Lao comes from the Guangzhouji (Records of Guangzhou), a work written during 
the Jin period (265—420). 


The Li and Lao value bronze drums highly, and consider only those which 
are more than a zhang [over two meters] wide as especially unusual. 
When first completed they are hung up in the courtyards and on an ap- 
pointed morning they set out wines and invite those of the same tribe. 
Guests crowd the gates, and the sons and daughters of the rich and presti- 
gious people among the guests take large prongs made of gold and silver 
and, after beating on the drums with them, they then leave them for the 
owners of the drums. They call them "bronze drum prongs." It is their 
custom to like battle and they often make deadly enemies. When they 
wish to go to war against one another, they beat these drums to assemble 
their forces, which arrive like the gathering of clouds; those in possession 
of these drums are extremely powerful and heroic.? 


Several things are clear from this: drum owners were very rich and influential 
within their own societies; their battles involved a comparatively large number of 
fighters; and the warfare they carried out among themselves had little to do with 
the machinations of imperial administrations. The concentration of bronze drum 
finds in Li-Lao country indicates a continuing tradition of local leadership quite 
distinct from the system of imperially appointed officials in the surrounding areas 
(including the Red River Delta area). It also reflects a level of wealth that could 
provide local rulers with these large and hard-to-produce luxury items and local 
youth with gold and silver sticks with which to beat them. Written records indicate 
where the Li-Lao rulers obtained their material wealth. In the early Song, 
Hengzhou and Guizhou in the center of the Li-Lao country were notable for pro- 
ducing gold and silver and gold respectively, and Ningpu (modern Heng County) 
was known as the *Golden City" during the Jin.? 

At the Tongking Gulf end of Li-Lao country, too, there were areas rich in lux- 
ury goods such as pearls, coral, tropical fruit, feathers, aromatics, and so on, and 
some evidence suggests that the Li-Lao collected and traded such goods. For in- 
stance, one of the most detailed records about the Wuhu reveals their involvement 
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in collecting kingfisher feathers and pearls.“ The pearl fisheries of Hepu were 
very famous, and the locals could procure pearls for themselves even when offi- 
cially forbidden from doing so.* In 89 c.r. a pearl from Yulin Commandery was 
found that was three inches around, and in 103 the surrendered folk of Yulin 
found a pearl five inches around.^ Huazhou and Baizhou, both located to the east 
of Hepu, were also noted for their pearls.” Baizhou reportedly had a stream called 
“Green Pearl’s Well," where an official of the Liang had gathered three barrels of 
pearls.^ Coral was also a prized product of the Gulf of Tongking and was dredged 
up with iron nets.? There was even a coral market at Yulin where seafarers could 
sell their catch 27 Finally, an isolated record exists from the Three Kingdoms 
period of locals growing lychees (a tropical fruit much sought after in the north) 
in the mountains of Gaoyao County in Cangwu.?! 

If money was to be made by trading in luxury items from the Li-Lao country, 
then it is unlikely that profits were confined to outsiders. The material wealth of 
the Li-Lao chieftains in the areas of greatest drum concentration therefore probably 
rested both on the abundance of copper in the Beiliu area and on trading in luxury 
goods. Whatever the source of their wealth may have been, the records show that 
Li-Lao who lived within the boundaries of Guangzhou in the late fourth century 
could obtain copper cash in quantities large enough not to consider it a rarity. In 
378, we find an imperial proclamation complaining: 


Money is the precious treasure of the land, so when mean folk desirous of 
profit constantly melt it down and destroy it, officials ought to do some- 
thing about it. The Yi people of Guangzhou esteem bronze drums highly 
as a great treasure, but Guangzhou produces no copper, so I have heard 
that under these circumstances officials and private merchants are greedy 
and weigh coins incorrectly in order to take them to Guangzhou and sell 
them to the Yi people, who then melt them down to make drums. It should 
be strictly prohibited and those who receive them will be punished.? 


“Yi people of Guangzhou” here undoubtedly refers to the Li-Lao south of the 
Pearl River west of Canton, as this was the only area in Guangzhou where drums 
were produced. The statement “Guangzhou produces no copper" indicates the 
depth of official ignorance about the lands between Jiaozhou and Guangzhou, 
showing that the copper-rich bronze-producing heartland of Li-Lao country was 
beyond the limits of Jin knowledge and control.? 

The desire of the Yi of Guangzhou to obtain copper cash to make bronze 
drums is an interesting phenomenon. Their leaders seem to have been outside the 
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imperial cash economy and more interested in the status and prestige derived 
from owning a bronze drum. This social consideration pulled in the opposite di- 
rection from the world of bureaucratic administration and book learning associated 
with the Sinitic empires. Appealing to local sensibilities and local tastes, drums 
offered desirable alternative symbols of authority to the administrative titles be- 
stowed by the empires. Their popularity, from the Han to the Sui in both the 
Li-Lao country and its eastern periphery where copper was difficult to obtain, 
suggests to me that the non-Sinitic people on the periphery of the Li-Lao country 
did not look toward cities like Canton or populations of Sinitic speakers for 
models of social organization, but gravitated instead to the drum-owning chiefs 
of the Li-Lao heartland, just as the native people of the Hepu area had done 
several centuries earlier when they joined the Zheng Sisters’ insurrection. In con- 
trast, by the late third century the ruling classes of the Red River Delta were con- 
tented with the legitimacy conferred by imperial recognition of them as 
administrators and, to judge by the lack of drum finds in the central Red River 
area, they had probably begun to see bronze drum ownership as a barbaric 
custom. If this was so, it raises an interesting historical question about Jiaozhou's 
tendency toward independence, as identified by modern historians and certain an- 
cient records. 

Keith Taylor observed that Jiaozhou “possessed a political momentum of its 
own, independent from the empire,” adding that “when the empire was in deepest 
trouble the south prospered most. "77 These remarks form part of a larger argument 
in which Taylor attributed these observations to a discernible difference between 
“Chinese” and “Vietnamese.” For him, stability in the “Vietnamese” area could 
only occur under local rulers, while a strong *China" would only cause unrest. 
But what Taylor perceived as the cause (a tradition of independent local rulers) 
and effect (a different political momentum that tended to isolate Jiaozhou from 
the rest of the Chinese empires), I see in reverse. It was only because of their 
actual degree of isolation from the rest of the empire that local rulers could con- 
solidate their positions. The hazardous sea route was dictated by monsoon cycles 
and the main overland transport route to the Red River Delta during the Three 
Kingdoms and Six Dynasties periods passed straight through the heart of the most 
concentrated area of bronze drum production and through the territory of an inde- 
pendent and warlike people. That drum producing society consequently afforded 
the Red River Delta a genuine degree of isolation from the rest of the empire, as 
is reflected in comments about the rebelliousness of Jiaozhou from the time of the 
Southern Qi (497—502): 
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Jiaozhou is a far distant borderland, in fact it ought to be classed as the 
wild circuit, and it relies on this distance to be the last to submit. This is 
indeed a constant occurrence. 

Jiaozhou is a completely isolated island that controls the outer lands 
and as a consequence of this it frequently relies on its strategic position 
not to submit to authority." 


This isolation is also reflected in the relatively small immigration of Sinitic- 
speaking people into the Red River Delta area after the Three Kingdoms period 
and in the decline in the registered population there, in contrast to regions east of 
the Li-Lao country whose populations were swollen by immigrants fleeing trouble 
in the north.** Localized families of Sinitic ancestry such as the Du (D6) and the Li 
(Ly) were able to take advantage of this isolation to rule the area semi-independently 
from the rest of the Chinese empires. The culmination of this trend during the Six 
Dynasties period was the uprising of Li Bi (Ly Bôn) in the mid-sixth century. 


The End of the Li-Lao 


For the most part, the empires of the Six Dynasties period avoided large-scale 
military campaigns against the Li-Lao. Under the Jin and Liu-Song, they were 
largely left alone. Records of frequent sorties against them become more common 
during the Chen and Liang empires, when various strategies emerged to gain con- 
trol of them. One record from the Jin shows the Li-Lao were trading with people 
under imperial control and depended on it for access to weapons (probably iron). 
In the late third century, the Jin history, Jinshu, records: 


Teng Xiu governor of Guangzhou attacked the “southern bandits” [most 
likely another name for the Li-Lao] many times but was unable to control 
them, [Tao] Huang advised: “Those on the south bank look to us for salt 
and iron. If we cut off our trade with them they will melt down their 
weapons to make farming tools; if we do that for two years then we can 
wipe them out in one battle." By following this plan, Xiu was victorious.?? 


Another strategy for controlling the Li-Lao was to absorb them into the admin- 
istrative system by deputing authority to their rulers. In the Daming reign period 
(457-65), the “great leader" Chen Tan of Hepu submitted to imperial authority and 
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was appointed Dragon Galloping General. In 460 he requested an army so he could 
attack those who had not yet submitted and was rewarded for his loyalty to the Liu- 
Song with the additional post of governor of Gaoxing.*? Although the text does not 
identify him as Li or Lao, Tan's former title, “great leader" (da shuai), belongs to 
a local ruler rather than an appointed official. The Tang also practiced this style of 
control in the Hepu area, hoping to open up traffic on the Ghost Gate Pass road" 

Shen Jungao, who was appointed to the inspectorate of Guangzhou in 576, was, 
according to his biography, a literary official with no military ability. He chose to 
deal with the Li and Lao peacefully. His biography notes that they had been warring 
with each other for generations, but by his determined efforts at peacemaking he 
had managed to achieve harmony among them. Unfortunately he died in office after 
only two years in the post.? Shen Jungao's manner of dealing with the Li-Lao 
seems to have been atypical. The most commonly recorded strategy for controlling 
them was by making military raids on recalcitrant Li-Lao areas. Many accounts re- 
main of these raids, which began during the Liu-Song and were most numerous 
under the short-lived Liang and Chen dynasties (502-89). 

Under the Liu-Song, Liang, Qi, and Chen dynasties there were sorties against 
the Li and Lao from Jinkang,® Yuezhou,™ Yulin,‘ Xinzhou,“ and Panyu.‘ One of 
the more interesting records, which relates back to the drum culture, is from the 
Liang, when a certain Ouyang Wei went south with Lan Qin from Hengzhou (now 
in Hunan) to attack the “Yi and Lao.” He captured Chen Wenche alive, acquiring 
at the same time "an uncountable number of things" among which was a huge 
bronze drum, “the like of which had not been seen for generations," which he pre- 
sented to the emperor as tribute.® The size of this bronze drum indicates a Heger 
type II drum rather than a smaller type I drum, and locates the expedition as 
against the Li-Lao of the south bank. Some of the sorties appear to have been part 
of regular military campaigns, for instance, near the end of the reign of Emperor 
Xuan of the Chen (r. 569-83), it was recorded that Ma Jing, the inspector of 
Guangzhou, and his well-trained soldiers would go deep into the Li grottoes every 
year and that they were repeatedly victorious in these expeditions.” 

No record survives of any great decisive victory over the Li-Lao by any of the 
Six Dynasties empires. Their defeat seems to have resulted from small piecemeal 
engagements. A significant but temporary advance into their territory apparently 
followed the marriage of a local leader from Gaoliang Commandery, Lady Xian, 
to its governor, after which she supported the Chen and the Sui.? However, her 
descendants, and others in the Li-Lao country, let this friendship with imperial 
Tang authority lapse. Edward Hetzel Schafer, who made a broad survey of insur- 
rections throughout the Tang, noted the general trend of events as follows: 
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After the first T'ang settlement of the south early in the seventh century, 
native resistance was concentrated in the western administrations of Jung 
and Yung, especially in the coastal counties between Canton and Hanoi.The 
Féng and Ning tribes were always prominent in this resistance, which al- 
ways threatened the main line of communications through Nam Vuë" 


So the early Tang picture seems much the same as that during the Six Dynas- 
ties. However, Schafer's survey shows that the trend of insurrections in Lingnan 
moved gradually away from the old Li-Lao area to the lands to the north and west, 
around the Left Hand and Right Hand Rivers, and that the situation was further 
complicated by the rise of a powerful Nanzhao in the west. The casting of bronze 
drums in the Li-Lao country did not outlast the Tang,” although it did spread to 
other peoples in areas to the north. If the people of the Li-Lao country remained 
unconquered at this time, why did the bronze drum culture come to an end? The 
reason here is probably very similar to what occurred in the Red River Delta—the 
ruling classes of the time no longer regarded bronze drums as prestigious status 
symbols and preferred the regalia of imperial authority. Furthermore, the leaders 
of the Feng and Ning tribes mentioned by Schafer were representatives of a new 
ruling group, with a different origin from the unnamed Li-Lao chieftains of 
earlier years. Like the Li and Du families of the Red River Delta, they were pow- 
erful local families of mixed Sinitic and indigenous ancestry.? Despite their in- 
volvement in insurrections and local power struggles, their way of life was now 
probably closer to that of imperial officials than to the earlier drum-owning 
native rulers. 


Concluding Reflections: The Li-Lao 
in National and Regional History 


The story of the Li-Lao peoples challenges the dominant nationalist interpretations 
of the past in Vietnam and China. As shown above, unraveling their story during 
the Six Dynasties reveals trends that run counter to both the Vietnamese eulogizing 
of the period from the Han to the Tang as a repeated struggle to restore national 
independence, and the modern Chinese nationalist mythology that lauds the ex- 
pansion of Chinese culture by peaceful mixing and interaction between ethnic 
groups. If we compare the “Chinese” Li-Lao country of the Three Kingdoms and 
Six Dynasties with the contemporaneous “Vietnamese” Red River Plain, the 
recorded history of anti-imperial resistance and rebellion is the precise opposite 
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of what national histories expound. For most of the millennium preceding inde- 
pendence in the tenth century c.E., the local rulers of the Red River Delta area 
were, for the most part, engaged with and accommodating toward the successive 
administrations from the north. In contrast, large areas of the Li-Lao country were 
ungovernable from the outside, and the final submission of people in modern 
southern and eastern Guangxi was only achieved under the Tang. Even then ad- 
ministration relied heavily on the practice of “halter and bridle"—deputation of 
authority to local chieftains—rather than on centrally appointed officials. The 
successive military campaigns against the Li and Lao also underline the ideological 
content of modern assertions about peaceful interethnic mixing among past groups 
in China: it took bloodshed over many years to incorporate the Li and Lao into the 
imperial administrative system. 

No simple lines can be drawn in the Tongking Gulf region at this time that 
make sense in terms of contemporary classificatory categories like East or South- 
east Asia, or in regard to linear progressions of “Sinification,” or the supposed 
continuity of some prenational “Vietnamese” national consciousness. Instead, 
the story of the Li-Lao exemplifies the way the history of the region is one of in- 
teracting peoples and powers whose effects on each other could, often uninten- 
tionally, profoundly influence the future direction of neighboring groups, and of 
the way the expanding or contracting power of distant imperial centers could 
overlap and affect regional or localized interactions. If anything, the activities of 
the Li and Lao confirm Denys Lombard’s argument that Southeast Asia cannot 
be considered in isolation from South China and vice versa, especially not at this 
early time.” 

The Li-Lao story takes place within the overall framework of the contraction 
of Sinitic political and military power in the territories conquered by the Han Em- 
pire in the southwest, namely the Jiaozhi Ocean rim, from modern Yunnan to 
Guangxi, and the northern half of Vietnam. The Han Empire had seized large 
swathes of this region comparatively quickly, but later empires had trouble 
keeping hold of them. As successor empires faded here, new configurations of 
power sprouted, including large and long-lasting structures like Nanzhao and Dali 
in modern Yunnan, and Linyi and Champa in what is now central Vietnam, plus 
other smaller areas that failed to consolidate into any large polity but still remained 
beyond effective imperial control. Even though the Han had taken the Red and 
Pearl River regions with ease, later empires struggled even to supervise areas near 
Canton effectively. Part of the problem was that Sinitic-speaking settlers were 
comparatively few in the south, and most were concentrated in key centers such 
as Nanhai, Hepu, and Jiaozhi. Outside these areas, the overcommitted Later Han 
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was forced to abandon smaller and more remote outposts like Hainan and the 
upper Left Hand River course. 

Economically important areas such as Hepu and Jiaozhi were accessible by 
sea, and their luxury trade made controlling them worth the effort. As Li Tana has 
shown in Chapter 2, for much of this time Jiaozhi was the largest, wealthiest, and 
most sophisticated imperial holding in southern China. But the existence of the 
Li-Lao country, with its difficult terrain, warlike traditions, and an economic base 
able to support long-term independence, isolated Jiaozhi from the rest of the ter- 
ritory of the post-Han empires, turning it into a distant administrative island.” 

By filtering direct and regular overland contact between the rich and populous 
Red River Delta and the Six Dynasties empires for centuries, the Li-Lao were to 
become, in effect, the unwitting midwives of later Vietnamese independence. By 
restricting normal imperial contact to large-scale armies or what was possible by 
sea, the intransigence of the Li-Lao facilitated the birth and development of a 
trend toward self-rule within the local Jiaozhi leadership which would ultimately 
result in the successful creation of a separate Viét kingdom in the tenth century. 
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PART II 


The Jiaozhi Ocean and Beyond 


(Tenth to Nineteenth Centuries) 
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Chapter 5 


"Slipping Through Holes": The Late 
Tenth- and Early Eleventh-Century 
Sino-Vietnamese Coastal Frontier 


as a Subaltern Trade Network 


James A. Anderson 


The tenth century was a period of significant new beginnings in the Tongking 
Gulf region. Political upheaval and the end of the Tang dynasty (618—907) farther 
north enabled the Jiaozhi elite under Dinh Bô Linh (923—79) to strike out on their 
own account and establish an independent kingdom, Dai CÓ Viét (968-1054). A 
few years prior to the appearance of the new Vietnamese kingdom, a new dynasty 
was also emerging in China, the Song (960-1279). The distant roots of the modern 
Vietnamese and Chinese political configurations that now control the gulf region 
thus go back to this eventful era. If Roman domination had allowed Roman rulers 
to regard the ancient Mediterranean as their own sea, the Tongking Gulf by contrast 
had for many centuries been a region populated by competing and cooperating 
mandala-style powers, as Li Tana has shown in this volume. Jiaozhi had been pre- 
eminent among them but not predominant. Now the different peoples along the 
shores of the Tongking Gulf would be confronted with the possibility of a genuine 
rivalry between two separate and increasingly dominant kingdoms pursuing their 
own interests in the region, if necessary at the expense of other long-established 
local communities. Creating the idea of a new bounded political space in northern 
Vietnam was thus the first step in a major historical shift that would eventually 
lead toward the nation-states we know today. 
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Atthe time, of course, such a development was inconceivable. The immediate 
problem was for the new Dai Cô Viét kingdom to find a way to coexist with rising 
Song power to its north and Cham economic and military rivalry to its south, 
while still pursuing its own goal of political independence and economic prosperity 
upon which it depended. Court-based tribute relations served as a focal point 
around which traditional Sino-Vietnamese political, economic, and cultural exchange 
revolved, as is well known. However, I will argue that it was trade issues and not 
tributary protocol that would drive official Sino-Vietnamese exchanges in the cru- 
cial decades between asserting Vietnamese independence and actually securing it, 
as finally happened by the early eleventh century. 

An important factor facilitating this Vietnamese success was the continuation 
of the preexisting South China Sea trade networks that the new Chinese and Viet- 
namese courts had inherited and that had mostly operated outside the spheres of 
authority to which the two new courts laid claim. Nevertheless, the wealth that 
these commercial networks generated made it hard for the two emerging powers 
on the gulf to avoid trying to control the peoples and exchanges that made the 
wealth possible. Eventually, securing the cooperation of local trading peoples and 
attempting to control unsanctioned trade would become the most significant 
recorded activity of court officials and personal envoys sent to the frontier region 
during these crucial decades, for both Song and Vietnamese courts. As this chapter 
will show, however, local frontier peoples continued to exercise agency in their 
own lives, despite the higher level political changes. On the ground locally they 
quickly learned how to manipulate the existence of a border between competing 
kingdoms by playing off the officials of one side against the other whenever it 
might serve their own interests. 

The trading history of the South China Sea-Gulf of Tongking region has re- 
cently attracted the attention of a small number of scholars, in particular two with 
chapters in this volume (Li Tana and John Whitmore). Their insights into Dai Viét 
in the twelfth to fifteenth centuries have convincingly reconceptualized the king- 
dom at the time as a land-based regime with significant coastal trading links 
throughout the Tongking Gulf region and beyond, a network Li has called “the 
Jiaozhi Ocean system."! This approach has caused me to consider whether we 
could also fruitfully reenvision the tenth-century Dai Cô Viét kingdom along sim- 
ilar lines. As this chapter will show, applying this new approach provides a more 
nuanced picture of social and economic linkages beyond the specific court-to- 
court focus of most extant official documents like court chronicles. 

Recognizing the dual motivation of early Vietnamese political leaders—that a 
desire for trade opportunities accompanied the drive for political authority—allows 
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us to factor into the early state-building process a new set of ambitions that in turn 
deepen our understanding of this and subsequent eras. This chapter shares the local 
narrative perspective pioneered by this new scholarship as it attempts to uncover 
local interactions only hinted at in the sources. Of necessity, my arguments must 
be hypothetical or speculative in places because my goal is to discern the shadowy 
figures, highly marginalized in official documents, of people who lived at a level 
below the local “men of prowess” whose connections to the coastal trading com- 
munities more powerful central leaders sought to dominate. Later court chroniclers 
may not have thought such communities warranted much attention, but I believe 
these traders were the hidden but essential "supporting cast" in the grand narrative 
of events, the people who operated what I call the subaltern trade network that is 
the subject of this chapter. 

Before moving to a more detailed analysis and discussion of this network and 
those who ran it, I want to begin by introducing the physical, social, political, and 
economic factors at work in the region at this time. 


Land and People 


The communities that occupy me here inhabited a fairly short strip of coastal ter- 
ritory extending out from both sides of the modern-day Sino-Vietnamese border. 
On the Vietnamese side, the land formed part of the Red River Delta, and many 
distinct prehistoric coastal settlements have been discovered here, including the 
Ha Long, Da But, Quynh Van, Bau Tro, and Sa Huynh settlements. The inhabitants 
of the Sa Huynh settlements and their culture have long been viewed as the direct 
ancestors of the Cham (of modern central Vietnam), who would become the prin- 
cipal economic rivals of the Vietnamese by the tenth century. The coastal region 
north of the Red River Delta also has supported inhabitants since the Neolithic pe- 
riod? From the period of the Au Lac kingdom (257—207 B.c.£.), Chu Dién, located 
between the southern Red River Delta and the Thai Binh River, was said to provide 
shelter for coastal traders.* To the north of Chu Dién the coastal prefecture called 
Luc Chau during the Tang period (618—907), and Tó Mau Chau after the tenth- 
century founding of the Dai Có Viêt kingdom, was also the site of trading activity. 

On the Chinese side of the early Song frontier area several inland riverside 
garrisons existed close to the coast, between T6 Mau and the Song’s Qinzhou pre- 
fectural seat at the mouth of the Qin River. These garrisons controlled the trade 
that moved from the hinterland regions out to the ports for transport north into 
China and south into other areas of Southeast Asia. On the Beilun River, which 
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Map 5. Upper Tongking Gulf in the late tenth and early eleventh centuries. 


reaches the sea near the modern-day Dongxing-Móng Cái border zone, the 
sources show both a Jilindong Cave aboriginal settlement (jilindong) and, farther 
downstream, the Sibing garrison (sibingguan), with the Ruxi garrison (ruxizhai) 
closer to the coast. This particular military fortification was situated where it 
would have exercised some control over traders passing either down the Beilun 
or up and down the coast. The Duobu garrison (duobuzhai) was also located in 
this region near Lingshan Mountain. According to the demographic data included 
in the official history of the Song dynasty, the Songshi, by the Yuanfeng period 
(1078—86) there were 15,142 households established throughout the Qinzhou 
prefecture.* 

Farther north still was the walled city of Anyuan, located near the modern-day 
city of Qinzhou at the confluence of the Ruhong and Qin Rivers, where these two 
rivers feed into the northernmost reaches of the Tongking Gulf. Anyuan com- 
manded a large volume of trade from that region’s hinterland, and the city was 
protected by the Ruhong garrison (ruhongzhai) to its northwest. A short distance 
to the east, across the top of the gulf, was Hepu, the prefectural seat of Lianzhou 
which was protected by the Sancun garrison (sancunzhai) to its south at the mouth 
of the Lian River. Since the Han Dynasty (206 n.c.E.—220 c.E.), Hepu, an important 
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source of pearls itself, had been an officially designated supply center for luxury 
items from Jiaozhi (northern Vietnam)? and, once the Song took control of the 
south China coastline, this status had been revived. 

By the early years of the Song dynasty, the Chinese court at Kaifeng had 
formed a rather low opinion of the indigenous communities that inhabited the em- 
pire's southern frontier. This seems to have been largely due to the ability of local 
people, and locally posted court officials, to greatly enhance themselves econom- 
ically and militarily through trade. The Southern Han kingdom (917—71), which 
had arisen from the chaos of Huang Chao Rebellion (875-84) and the fall of the 
Tang, had revived trade and pearl fishing in the Gulf of Tongking as a means of 
filling the royal coffers.* Its attention to the region's valuable products, and the 
security these trade items could purchase, continued until the mid-century arrival 
of Northern Song representatives. The last remaining heir to the Southern Han, 
Liu Zhang (942-80), had been wealthy enough to use his store of Hepu pearls to 
decorate a saddle and tack, which he presented to the Song court as a sign of his 
submission." Drawing attention to the region's wealth like this might have been a 
mistake, however, as it subsequently appears that the dynasty's founder, Song 
Taizu (r. 960—76), feared that other local figures might similarly enrich themselves 
out of reach of imperial sanction and decided to ban the pearl trade in the Hepu 
region in 972. Balancing trade potential with political stability would be the Song 
court's preoccupation in the Tongking Gulf after the early years of the dynasty, 
and so we turn our attention to this issue in the next section. 


Trade and Politics 


Despite the 972 ban on pearling in Hepu, the Kaifeng court could not long avoid 
having to deal with matters on the southern coast, however reluctantly. In the 
summer of 974 a memorial arrived from the Guangzhou Prefecture requesting 
that the court pay greater attention to smugglers and thieves plying the southern 
coast. Taizu replied that “the customs of those inhabiting the seaboard corner of 
the empire are by nature greedy. Slipping through holes in the walls of our 
frontier to pillage would be commonplace behavior for them." * However, by the 
end of the same year, the emperor had issued an edict that exempted merchants 
trading in fresh medicinal herbs at southern ports from having to pay any com- 
mercial taxes.? Along with medicinal plants, salt and precious metals were impor- 
tant items of trade from the northern Gulf of Tongking coast, as the Song court's 
attempts to either monopolize or tax their circulations indicates.'? 
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David Faure argues that the early Song court paid little attention to the control 
and administration of local communities in the first decades of the dynasty, allow- 
ing local leaders to govern more or less autonomously.'! This lack of imperial at- 
tention could indicate that Song authorities were busy enough consolidating 
power in the north against the threat of nomadic expansion from the Khitans. 
However, John Whitmore's hypothesis that there was a split between a coastal 
commercial zone, later the site of a Confucian cultural zone, and the mid-Red 
River Buddhist cultural zone at the heart of Ly imperial patronage could inform 
our understanding of the Southern Han's success in gaining local support and of 
the early Song court's reticence to involve itself extensively in the area.? Faure 
notes that the Southern Han leadership involved itself in the building of Buddhist 
monasteries and Daoist temples, much as the Ly imperial family extended its sup- 
port for many locally important shrines and temples to tutelary spirits and locally 
prominent Buddhist schools. The Southern Han also had to contend with a local 
rebellion in 942 inspired by Buddhist notions of kingly authority, like the rebel 
Zhang Yuxian's assertion that he was a reincarnated Buddhist arhat with the title 
“King of the Middle Heavens and the Eight Kingdoms" (zhongtian baguowang).? 
The spread of Buddhist notions of kingship followed coastal and southern overland 
routes—already in place for both trade and pilgrimage from much earlier times— 
which were quite separate from the power centers of the North China Plain, from 
which the Song emerged out of the ruins of the Later Zhou dynasty (951-60). 

A gradual movement away from the Vietnamese coast by the Former Lé and 
the Ly regimes would in time be matched by the movements of Song authorities 
southwest from inland Guangdong to the coastal centers of trade. This trend is ev- 
ident in the Northern Song court’s granting of degrees primarily to Guangdong- 
area candidates residing to the north of Guangzhou, the former seat of Southern 
Han power. By the Southern Song period, Confucian norms were firmly in place 
in Guangzhou elite society, and this shift in community values suggests that 
culture flows within this coastal trade network remained a vibrant source of trans- 
mission and exchange throughout the period examined in this chapter. 

With the consolidation of the south China coast under Song authorities, the 
conquests of economically strategic sections of the coastal region signaled to the 
Vietnamese leadership that a new regional political arrangement was necessary. 
In 970 one of the Song’s leading military leaders, General-in-Chief (dajiang) Pan 
Mei (925-91), defeated the Southern Han kingdom’s armies at Fuzhou (in mod- 
ern-day southern Hunan) and began the process of pacifying the Lingnan region 
south to Nanhai (modern Guangzhou)." In 971 Pan’s armies had taken Nanhai 
and the Southern Han court. By 972 Hepu had fallen to Song forces, and Pan Mei 
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would soon receive his appointment as prefect of the region. At this same time the 
Song court ordered local officials at the port of Haimen (near modern-day 
Guangzhou) to begin the construction of seaworthy vessels to reestablish maritime 
links with Jiaozhou (northern Vietnam).? Such efforts marked the first step on the 
part of the Song to take control of the important Gulf of Tongking passage 
between the leading ports of the region. Conquest of the south China coast was 
not primarily a military exercise, but instead an effort to reposition Kaifeng to its 
own advantage in the existing network of trade. Although the Song's first ruler 
began with general misgivings about the loyalty of any power in the region, the 
Song court still sought supporters among the local leaders, encouraged by the 
possibility of increased trade from the Gulf of Tongking. This trend toward trade- 
centered ties would have a dramatic impact on Sino-Vietnamese relations and 
frontier management. Coastal and riverside trading communities that were located 
in the Gulf of Tongking region but connected to overland and maritime routes ex- 
tending far into South and Southeast Asia would guide the most significant shifts 
in Sino-Vietnamese relations through the early eleventh century. 


The Subaltern Trade Network 


The South China Sea/Bién Dóng was a zone of transitional maritime trade that 
forged commercial links as far north as Okinawa to the east and Indian Ocean 
trade from the south. This area's maritime connections gave the region a special 
prominence as human settlement expanded along the coastline and inland along 
the most active waterways. A specific center of exchange formed in the Tongking 
Gulf region, yet there also existed localized economic competition and political 
wrangling that circumvented the domains administered by Vietnamese or Chinese 
court officials. An overarching theme of this book is to reveal the way that people 
atthe margins in this center of exchange had for centuries continued to make local 
alliances and local deals in their own interests that largely ignored central author- 
ities, unless those authorities deliberately intervened at the local level. At the 
same time during the period under review here, Vietnamese political leaders were 
shifting their attention from coastal to inland trade routes, partly to bring their in- 
terest in acquiring Chinese commodities into line with Song tributary practices, 
and partly it seems to me to bear less responsibility for managing the fluid and un- 
restrictable nature of a subaltern coastal trade network. Through activity that was 
at times outside the attention of court chroniclers, these local peoples, sometimes 
in concert with locally appointed officials, sought to adapt dictates from the region's 
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power centers, the Song and Dai CÓ Viét authorities, to suit the shifting circum- 
stances of their lives along the Sino-Vietnamese coastal frontier. 

The term “subaltern” derives from postcolonial studies and refers broadly to 
“subordinate social groups ... not represented within the terms of a dominant po- 
litical system."!4 In this chapter I use the term to describe the various marginalized, 
liminal communities of the Tongking Gulf coastline. The region supported many 
different peoples, including those identified collectively today as the Dan (Tanka 
or Danjia). Dan had been marginalized trading communities living in boats along 
the south China coast since at least the early tenth century. The Dan of Qinzhou 
and nearby Hepu were pearl fishers and primary collectors of the valuable local 
products on which the regional circulation of luxury goods depended. R. A. 
Donkin notes that in Song period texts the Dan of this region were known as the 
“fish Dan,” “oyster Dan," and “wood Dan,” depending on which local product 
each community harvested for trade." In addition to the Dan, other seafaring 
coastal peoples in the historical records include the Luting and the Maren, although 
the connection of these groups to the Dan has been difficult to ascertain from 
available sources.'* Another group of communities, identified in premodern Chi- 
nese and Vietnamese texts as the Dich Lao, from an early period inhabited a large 
region including modern-day western Guizhou, southwestern Yunnan, and northern 
Vietnam. The Dich Lao, also known as the Kra, were present during Han expansion 
into the southwest, and their communities could be found along all the major 
routes that acted as the trading network through the Tongking Gulf region. Further 
inland were the upland Tai-speaking clans now called the Zhuang of southern 
China and the Nung and Tay peoples of northern Vietnam. All these ethnic groups 
were collectively known as “seaside peoples" or, less generously, as Man barbar- 
ians in both Vietnamese and Chinese official records from the eleventh century. 
Historians need to take care not to concretize such labels. As Michael Churchman 
explains in this volume, ancient Chinese terms do not adequately reflect the social 
reality of historical ethnic groupings; and as Helen Siu and David Faure recognize 
for this era, the “evidence of intense interaction makes it problematic to classify 
local populations discretely into Han, Yao, Zhuang, and Dan.” Of course, apply- 
ing ethnic distinctions to peoples along the northern Vietnamese shoreline faces 
the same difficulty. 

From the decline of the Tang dynasty at the end of the ninth century to the rise 
of the Dai Có Viêt kingdom, the coastal region was controlled by individual clan 
leaders and chieftains. The administrators of Guangzhou and its immediate sur- 
roundings may have claimed to represent distant imperial power, but the coastal 
region beyond Guangzhou was still completely in the hands of indigenous com- 
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munities. These communities connected through the coastal, river, and inland 
trade networks that circulated the valuable local products of the south. With the 
founding of the Southern Han (917—71) came the reestablishment of a local court 
intent on extending its authority along the coast and on gaining control of its most 
lucrative products, like pearls, and its wealth-generating trade links.?? Farther to 
the southwest, during the dynastic period that followed the short-lived rule of the 
Dinh clan (968-80), Vietnamese rulers also made several attempts to control, or at 
least steer, the political and economic activity of their immediate neighbors along 
the region's maritime trade routes. The first post-Dinh ruler, Lê Hoàn (r. 980—1005), 
gained a strong sense of the Dai Cô Viêt kingdom's proper place in this region after 
a few years of rule. Not only did he force a reluctant acceptance of his position by 
the Song court, he also struck a decisive blow in the ongoing regional competition 
with Champa to his south. After the Vietnamese sacked the Cham capital of Indra- 
pura in 982 and executed its ruler, Dai CÓ Viét seized a great deal of gold and 
silver from the Cham royal treasury.” Preparations for subsequent military expe- 
ditions against the Cham and the military pacification of the outlying territories 
Lé Hoàn claimed for his own sons led to confrontations with Tongking Gulf 
marginal communities that had until that time been left largely undisturbed. 
This trend toward territorial consolation would continue during the subsequent 
Ly dynasty (1010-1225). 

In the decade following the 982 attack on Champa, Lé Hoàn enfeoffed his 
sons with territory beyond the capital. In a series of campaigns to secure control 
of these territories, he and his sons came into armed conflict with the existing local 
leadership.? In 989, for example, Lé Hoàn authorized a loyal upland chieftain, 
named Duong Tién Luc in the sources, to lead an attack on the aboriginal prefectures 
of Ái Cháu and Hoan Cháu because the chieftain had concluded that local militia 
from these prefectures planned to resist Lë control.? Armed conflict eventually 
spread to the local communities of the Song frontier region. During the spring of 
995, Guangnan Western Circuit Fiscal Commissioner Zhang Guan and Qinzhou's 
Ruhong garrison commander Wei Zhaomei jointly presented a report to the Song 
emperor. Wei had witnessed more than one hundred warships from Vietnamese 
territory (called Jiaozhi by the Chinese) attack the Ruhong garrison, assaulting the 
local people and stealing produce from the granaries before leaving.” The imme- 
diate result of this attack was further unrest among frontier communities. In late 
995, there was another incident involving three garrisons in Qinzhou prefecture, 
Ruhong, Duobu, and Ruxi, all of which, as mentioned earlier, bordered on the 
south China coast. When a local chieftain, Bô Van Diing, and his followers from 
the Dai Cô Viêt frontier township of Triéu Duong committed a murder, they all 
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fled to the Ruxi garrison on the Song side of the frontier, where the local commander 
Huang Lingde, likely from an upland Tai-speaking clan, offered the refugees 
official protection.” Lê Hoan ordered the Triéu Duong township’s military leader 
Hoàng Thành Nhà, probably another upland official, to take an official dispatch to 
the Ruxi garrison to request the release into Vietnamese custody of the fugitives. 
Huang Lingde, however, refused to turn them over. What this intriguing situation 
suggests is that, if circumstances required, local loyalties, and perhaps even 
parochial ties like kinship, could still outweigh the force of royal orders for local 
officials in this frontier region. 

In 996, after determining that Lé Hoàn was still firmly in control, the second 
Song emperor Taizong (Zhao Kuangyi, 939—97) sought to resolve the matter of 
the fugitive BO Van Düng and his followers by sending an imperial representative 
to override the recalcitrance of local officials. The emperor appointed Vice 
Director of the Ministry of Works Chen Yaosou as fiscal commissioner and sent 
him with an imperial edict to Lé Hoàn's court. When Chen arrived in south China, 
tributary protocol required that he delegate the task to a lesser official, so he chose 
a local militia leader from Leizhou's Haikang garrison, Li Jianzhong, to seek an 
audience with Lé Hoàn and present the Song court's edict. This was also a shrewd 
move, since a militia officer from the Tongking Gulf region would have brought 
local knowledge and expertise to the mission. Chen himself traveled to the Ruxi 
garrison, where he found DO Van Ding still residing with 130 of his followers, in- 
cluding women and children. Chen arrested the entire group and asked Hoàng 
Thành Nhà and his delegation from Triéu Duong to take custody of the prisoners, 
warning the Vietnamese official to treat them with leniency.” The Chinese court 
response remained closely tied to tributary protocol with the demand for clemency 
from its vassal partner, but the underlying Song concern for cross-border collusion 
seems even more apparent in this situation. 

This concern was clearly understood by the Vietnamese leadership, which had 
taken steps to suppress autonomous activity in the frontier region. Subsequently, Lé 
Hoàn signaled his thanks for Bó Ván Düng's capture by having twenty-five captured 
pirates presented to Chen Yaosou's delegation, along with the message that Viet- 
namese officials had already met with local leaders and been given guarantees that 
they would not cause disturbances.”’ This exchange and these assurances likely oc- 
curred after Lé Hoàn's own 996 springtime expeditions against four coastal upland 
settlements had conveniently demonstrated the reach of his power when provoked. 

Reference to the movement of people across the frontier area became more 
and more common in the sources about this time, as both the Song and Dai Có 
Viét courts reached farther into this region, and groups chose sides in search of 
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economic or security benefits. One example of this occurred in 1001, when the 
Qinzhou administration reported that a group of people from the Dai Cô Viêt mar- 
ket town of Hiéu Thành Tràng had arrived at the border garrison to submit to 
Song authority. They included the Tai-speaking local leader Hoàng Khánh Tap 
and several hundred of his followers, acting very much as Bó Ván Düng and his 
followers had done in the earlier cross-border excursion. In this region the Hoàng 
clan would be regarded today as part of the Zhuang ethnicity, which Michael 
Churchman in this volume has linked to the earlier Li-Lao people. Reviewing the 
situation of his frontier, the third Song emperor, Zhenzong (Zhao Heng, 968— 
1022), saw no benefit in upsetting relations with his Vietnamese vassal to accom- 
modate these refugees. Sending word that he sympathized with the group's desires, 
he nevertheless ordered that they be sent back to their home region. This, however, 
would not be the end of the tale. 

Vietnamese ruler Lé Hoàn's death in 1005 quickly led to civil war between his 
sons. Coastal frontier communities once again sought to rearrange the local polit- 
ical order, which resulted in a second wave of refugees. In 1006 the Guangzhou 
prefect Ling Ce made the following report: 


All of Lé Hoan’s sons are competing to take over as the ruler, and the gen- 
eral populace will most certainly rebel. Hoàng Khánh Tap and another 
local leader Hoàng Tú Man are among several thousands of people who 
disobeyed the Vietnamese court's troops, and the Hoàng forces were mas- 
sacred by court troops for challenging Lé authority. Survivors have arrived 
at the border to surrender and pay allegiance to the prefectural government 
of Lianzhou. The Hoàng leaders petitioned the Lianzhou prefectural au- 
thorities to dispatch two thousand men to Jiaozhou to calm the upheaval, 
while Hoàng Khánh Tap and others showed their desire to be assigned to 
the vanguard of this force.” 


The Songshi account notes that the Song court quickly offered Hoàng Khánh Tap 
a minor official post and moved the local leader and his followers to a post in 
modern-day southern Hunan, far from the site of coastal unrest. The Chinese 
court's response suggests that the Song had already moved away from any strategy 
of seeking short-term political advantage over the Lê leadership along its coastal 
frontier with the Dai Cô Viêt kingdom. Maintaining regional stability and exercis- 
ing political influence through trade links among local communities had become 
more important. This approach by the Song would nonetheless have a devastating 
impact on the political base of the Lé regime. 
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In 1009 the new Dai Cô Viét ruler Lë Long Dinh (r. 1006-9) sought to strengthen 
his access to inland trade by requesting a loosening of restrictions on trade with the 
Song garrison at Yongzhou. Constantly challenged for power by his brothers fol- 
lowing the death of his father Lé Hoàn, Lé Long Dinh seems to have been desperate 
to secure a strong relationship with the Song court. As soon as the Vietnamese 
envoy had entered Song territory, he issued the request that officially sanctioned 
trade between the Song and the Vietnamese kingdom be permitted at Yongzhou 
(modern-day Nanning). When Yongzhou's fiscal commissioner made this request 
known to the emperor, Song Zhenzong replied: 


Many of the people who live by the seaside have suffered from the plun- 
dering and raiding of Giao Chau. Therefore, I had earlier allowed only 
trade between Lianzhou and the Ruhong Citadel, so that it would be pos- 
sible to control this section of the border. The region now in question in- 
volves territory right beside the Song interior. This change in trade would 
certainly not benefit us.” 


The emperor ordered that the existing restrictions on trade should remain in place, 
concluding that increased economic activity in which the Vietnamese court could 
be involved could lead to greater political instability. Lê Long Dinh’s court, 
however, sought trade links as a matter of political survival, and shortly after the 
Song proclamation was made the Lé dynastic order collapsed and was replaced 
by the Ly. 

Throughout this period of political transition, local unrest continued. In 1009 
the Guangnan Western Circuit administrator reported that the indigenous inhabi- 
tants of Qinzhou had rebelled and pillaged the Dan community in that city port's 
harbor. Ruhong garrison commander Li Wenzhu dispatched imperial troops to 
suppress the disturbance, but Li was killed in the attack and his forces withdrew.?? 
From his court in Kaifeng, Emperor Zhenzong subsequently ordered his Viet- 
namese vassals to cross the frontier court to capture the bandits, but Dai Có Viét 
kingdom was in turmoil and there was no immediate response. The next year 
(1010), Vietnamese forces sent by Long Dinh's former military advisor and now 
new ruler Ly Công Uán (r. 1010-28) caught thirteen persons of Dich Lao ethnicity 
and presented the captives to the Chinese court 2 From this point, the Vietnamese 
leadership would exercise a greater influence than would Song authorities on the 
coastal frontier and its trading communities. A few years later, in 1014, the new 
Ly ruler made another gesture of reassurance to the Song court. After subduing a 
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Hezhe “barbarian” community (possibly Hani?) that year and seizing their herd 
of horses, Ly Cóng Uán turned the entire herd over to Song authorities. Horses 
were an extremely valuable trade item, bought at considerable expense for military 
purposes from traders residing in the neighboring Dali kingdom of modern-day 
Yunnan. This was not only an appropriate sign of deference from the new Viet- 
namese rulers but also a clear signal of the new Vietnamese court's commitment 
to the region's standing political and trade arrangements. The local peoples may 
have been conducting the trade, but the courts now knew how to manipulate the 
trading environment to their own benefit. 


Concluding Reflections 


In the Tongking Gulf region, a non-state approach to historical inquiry over the 
long term reveals that a sense of interconnectedness, of the movement of peoples 
and commodities knitting together a trading zone or a center of exchange where 
people’s lives overlapped at the local level, had appeared long before any effective 
boundaries could be imposed by later polities. As Fernand Braudel argued for the 
Mediterranean world—that it “has no unity but that created by the movements of 
men, the relationships they imply, and the routes they follow”*—so too was the 
Tongking Gulf littoral and its thriving subaltern economy in these centuries. Within 
this zone, the marginalized, liminal communities of the coastal areas played a very 
important role in shaping the region's economic and political destinies. The coastal 
peoples of the South China Sea and Gulf of Tongking regions, often regarded as 
barbarians by the civilized elites in distant capitals, participated in a regional trading 
network with an enormous reach. Shaped by the seasonal monsoons, they formed 
an essential link between Indian Ocean maritime traders and insular Southeast 
Asian trade-powered kingdoms with the south China gateway to inland East 
Asian markets. 

By the Song dynasty, this network had also produced an interregional maritime 
merchant culture. As Pierre-Yves Manguin notes, by the second millennium “a 
hybrid Sino/Southeast Asian shipbuilding tradition had eventually developed for 
ships regularly plying the South China waters that co-existed with the still lively 
indigenous traditions of China and Insular South-east Asia." Coastal shipping 
and trade had been integral to local communities as far south as Funan, the ancient 
Khmer kingdom at the tip of the Indochinese Peninsula, and north to the Dan peo- 
ple inhabiting the Pearl River Delta. When Song and Lé representatives entered 
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the region, they did so in the same manner as would the early European explorers 
and conquerors in the sixteenth century, not by trailblazing new trade routes and 
forging new interregional bonds but instead by tapping into preexisting networks 
of coastal and riverine interaction. In the same way, both Chinese and Vietnamese 
state-building enterprises were superimposed upon an existing system of exchange 
of goods and peoples. 


Chapter 6 


Vân Dën, the “Mac Gap,” and the End 
of the Jiaozhi Ocean System: Trade and 
State in Dai Viét, Circa 1450-1550 


John K. Whitmore 


Van Dén, a network of island harbors stretching northeast of the Red River Delta 
into the Gulf of Tongking, was the major location of international trade for the 
kingdom of Dai Viét for about three and a half centuries. It first appeared in the 
chronicle of Dai Viét (Dai Viét sir ky) in 1149, and the last explicit reference to it 
was in 1467,' although other evidence suggests it was still in operation for almost 
half a century after that. There is no precise indication of when or how the port 
ceased to function. Sometime after references to Van Dän vanished, the strong 
flow of Vietnamese ceramics overseas in the late fifteenth century stopped.? Was 
there a relationship between these two circumstances? Though arguing from neg- 
atives is difficult, it would appear that the two circumstances were strongly related 
and that the crucial time for both of them was the disastrous reign of Lé Uy Muc 
Dé (1505-9). Using contextual evidence, both economic and political, I shall at- 
tempt to draw a broad picture of trade and state patterns that may help explain the 
disappearance of Van Dén within the wider context of the Tongking Gulf, since 
this event appears to mark a critical point in the transition from an earlier trade 
system to a later one there. 

As we examine the trading pattern of the eastern coast of mainland Southeast 
Asia over the past millennium, we see two significant periods, the first from the 
twelfth century to the late fifteenth or early sixteenth, recently described by Li 
Tana,’ the second from the late sixteenth century into the late eighteenth, presented 
by Li and Charles Wheeler.* Along this coastline there formed two polities, Dai 
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Viét (Tongking, or modern northern Vietnam) and Champa (in modern central 
Vietnam). These shifting mandala states, each encompassing a variety of localities 
sheltered by the protection of its paramount ruler, competed with one another for 
the coastline and trade lying between them.? The first period was characterized by 
the Dai Viêt principal port of Van Dén to the north and of Thi Nai in Champa to 
the south; the second was the time of Phó Hién to the north and Hói An to the 
south. I wish to look at the transition between these two eras, particularly in the 
late fifteenth century. Emerging late in the first period was an increasing flow of 
Vietnamese ceramics. I shall look at this first trading system as it had come to 
exist in the mid-fifteenth century, then at economic and trade policy in the time of 
great change under Lé Thánh Tóng (r. 1460—97); finally, within this context I at- 
tempt to understand the disappearance of this first trading pattern (and the port of 
Van Dën with its ceramic trade) before the rise of the second during the late six- 
teenth century. 

In the 1550s, the Portuguese priest Gaspar da Cruz visited Dai Viêt, controlled 
at the time by the Mac royal family. In his brief but most interesting description, 
he portrayed the region as being very like China in writing, dress, administration, 
and policies. With good government the land was populous and prosperous, its 
people dressing, eating, and living well. Yet he noted “they do not deal with other 
peoples outside their own kingdom." In regard to Champa, da Cruz had little to 
say. Some four decades earlier, Tomé Pires, the famed Portuguese apothecary of 
Malacca, reported that *Cochin China" (in context, Dai Viét) was "larger and 
richer” than Champa. He described the Vietnamese as being “a very weak people 
on the sea; all their achievement is on land." Their goods were gold and silver and 
“porcelain and pottery—some of great value," which went to China. Their fabrics 
were "fine and perfect." In exchange for these goods, the Vietnamese mainly 
gained sulfur from China and especially from the island world via Malacca. Yet 
"they rarely come to Malacca in their junks." Guangzhou was the major port of 
trade for the Vietnamese, whence they went to Malacca on Chinese junks. Ac- 
cording to Pires, in Champa "there are no ports . . . for large junks." Its major 
products were aloeswood, "the true and best kind," and gold that they brought to 
Malacca. In general, according to Pires, Champa was “weak on the sea [. . . and] 
has no port of note." 

Yet, a century earlier, the Ming records of the Zheng He voyages and of their 
two-decade colonial occupation of the area of Tongking had shown a very different 
situation. Champa contained Xinzhou (the New District, or Vijaya), the central re- 
gion's port of Thi Nai. Woods like calambac (aloeswood) were quite important 
commercially, along with rhinoceros horns and elephant tusks. In what had been 
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(and would be again) Dai Viét to the north, a Chinese source from the Ming 
colonial period (1407—27), the Annan zhiyuan, and later Chinese documents 
spoke of the port of Van Dén as a place where many ships from the South Seas 
congregated. Ván Dón was linked by sea routes to Fujian and Guangdong 
Provinces on the southeast coast of China, to the island of Hainan to the east, and 
to Champa and the rest of Southeast Asia to the south.’ 

So the question arises, what happened between the early fifteenth century and 
the early sixteenth century that led to the disappearance of both Ván Dón and Thi 
Nai? I shall look at the development of the trading pattern in the mid-fifteenth 
century and then at the major policy changes in Dai Viét during the second half of 
the century before addressing the question. 


Trading Patterns of the Mid-Fifteenth Century 


The port of Ván Dón and the maritime system of Dai Viét were intimately tied up 
with the waters of the Gulf of Tongking (or the Eastern Sea), an offshoot of the 
South China Sea. These waters, with their seasonal winds and currents, facilitated 
travel north up the eastern shore of mainland Southeast Asia during the southwest 
summer monsoon, and then south down that coast during the northeast winter 
monsoon. This north-south coastal route was generally easier than proceeding 
east-west to and from Hainan Island.? The main historical questions thus became 
which ports of this coast would dominate the controlling and servicing of maritime 
trade moving north and south, and what competition would arise among the con- 
tending ports of this coast. 

In the first centuries c.E., as Chinese society developed in the central Red 
River Delta, the dominant section of this coast was Jiaozhi, as the Chinese called 
this delta region. As Li Tana has discussed in this volume, Jiaozhi's agricultural 
development and growing population tied together the trade along this coast, from 
Hepu and Qinzhou north in modern Guangxi to the many river mouths south 
down the coast to the Mekong Delta. With the breakup of the Han dynasty and its 
overland silk route, the maritime route began to develop strongly, and gradually 
Indian influence overcame Chinese on this coast. In the process, competition 
arose among the coastal ports. Linyi (which would become Champa) emerged on 
the central coast to challenge Jiaozhi, while Jiuzhen and Rinan (present north- 
central Vietnam) became contested areas in this broadly dynamic zone II 

With the end of the Tang dynasty and of Chinese domination of former Jiaozhi 
in the ninth and tenth centuries, this coastal region became a much more fluid zone 
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bordering the developing political powers of the region. Numerous and varied 
local powers and ethnicities existed among the growing polities, from the Southern 
Han in the two Guangs and from Dai Viét in the central Red River Delta to Champa 
in the mountains and estuaries of modern central Vietnam (see chapters by Li, 
Churchman, and Anderson in this volume). 

The surge of maritime trade accompanying the unification of China and the rise 
of the Song dynasty led to a major transition in commercial connections along this 
eastern coast through the tenth and eleventh centuries. Out of the transitory coastal 
interactions of the prior two centuries came the Jiaozhi Yang (Ocean) system, with 
the Gulf of Tongking at its core. Muslim trade was rising in importance, and 
Quanzhou on the Fujian coast became the Chinese link for it, especially during the 
Mongol Yuan dynasty. This Jiaozhi Yang system was characterized by interactions 
among coastal Dai Viét, Guangxi, Hainan Island, and Champa. In Dai Viét, the 
surge of international trade and the concomitant local manufacturing favored the 
lower (eastern) Red River Delta leading to its new port of Van Dën. This trade surge 
also favored Vijaya and its “new” port (Xinzhou) of Thi Nai in central Champa, 
with greater access to the Central Highlands and the latter’s mountain products. 

Li Tana has described the commercial situation centering on the Jiaozhi Yang 
and the conceptual model of trade connections among the shores of Champa, Dai 
Viét, Hainan, and Guangxi.’ She has analyzed the nature of these connections 
and their importance for all these lands that touched the sea here. Her research 
shows that all parts of the region, shores and hinterlands, took part in and profited 
from trading in high-value commodities like slaves, horses, aromatic woods, and 
salt. The ports of Thi Nai (Xinzhou) in Champa, Vàn Dón in Dai Viét, Qinzhou in 
Guangxi, and Yaizhou on Hainan were the main points of contact. In addition to 
the commerce among the seashores, Muslim participants and the connection with 
the Melayu Sea and Malacca just to the west ensured that these waters also 
formed a key part of the long-distance maritime trade network stretching between 
China and the Middle East. 

To all appearances, the Jiaozhi Yang commercial region continued to flourish 
through the fifteenth century, even after the two-decade Ming occupation of Dai 
Viét. Champa and its port of Thi Nai were thriving, Malacca had risen in the 
Melayu Sea as the central port of Southeast Asia, and Dai Viét's port of Van Dón 
continued to operate. Now the Jiaozhi Yang system came to focus to the west on 
Malacca and its international connections, down to the north coast of Java, beyond 
it to the Spice Islands of Maluku, farther to the west and the Indian Ocean and be- 
yond to India and the Middle East." The journey to Malacca took place during the 
northeast monsoon and the return with the southwest one. Another connection was 
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the eastern route to the north coast of Borneo and beyond into the eastern islands, 
ports like Cebu (central Philippines) and Banjarmasin (southeast Borneo). 

The port of Van Dën and its network of harbors in the islands off the northeast 
coast of Dai Viét had survived the Ming occupation and continued to function. It 
sat on one edge of the Jiaozhi Yang, linked by trade to Qinzhou on the Guangxi 
coast, Hainan Island, and the Champa port of Thi Nai, as well as to the mountains 
of Yunnan and to the international sea routes beyond. Integrated with this commer- 
cial network there developed in the eastern Red River Delta (as well as in Vijaya 
behind Thi Nai) a flourishing manufacturing zone, with the production of ceramics 
a major part of it. Chu Dau, not far from Van Dën by boat, was one such major pro- 
duction center. A significant amount of these ceramics would go out of Van Dén to 
foreign markets as far as Java and the Middle East. 

This pattern continued through the middle of the fifteenth century. In 1434, 
according to the court chronicle, two officials of the new Lé regime were severely 
punished for attempting to deal privately with goods brought by ships from Java. 
The Lé code has several articles (articles 612, 614—16) specifically citing Van 
Dën. which may have been part of the original law code compiled by the royal 
court at the beginning of the dynasty in the 1430s. Here the code declared that of- 
ficials were not to go near Van Dén except on official business, no residents of 
that area were to bring Chinese goods to the capital of Tháng Long (modern 
Hanoi) unless specifically permitted, and local officials of the Van Dën area were 
not to go out to sea to meet incoming ships. All four articles were designed to 
limit interference from officialdom in trade as well as to stop smuggling or other 
illegal dealings through the port. Lé officials also had to be most transparent in 
their dealings with trading ships. The geography (Dw dia chi) of 1435 noted that 
foreign visitors were restricted to the port and were not allowed to travel into the 
Red River Delta itself. To all appearances, the new government was trying to 
apply some structure and control to an otherwise fluid and prosperous commercial 
situation. !6 

The extent of this prosperous and fluid commercial situation may be gauged 
from the flourishing trade in ceramics through the century." It was an exceptional 
time in this trade as Thai, Cham, and Vietnamese production seems to have grown 
greatly during the “Ming gap"—the disappearance of Chinese ceramics from the 
maritime trade as the Ming government restricted private Chinese trade abroad. 
Although undoubtedly not totally effective in blocking this trade from its south- 
eastern coast, the Beijing court's restrictions still significantly decreased overseas 
ceramics trading and set the stage for the expansion of its competitors to the 
south. Through the decades of prohibited exports, Southeast Asian production 
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and shipping appears to have soared, if recently excavated shipwrecks are any in- 
dication. Along with strong growth in the local ceramics trade, it is logical to as- 
sume that the ports linked to this production and trade thrived as well. 

Roxanna Brown described the surge in Thai ceramics from the upper Chao 
Phraya valley, especially Sawankhalok ware, during this time. The celadon plates 
from the Sawankhalok kilns are a strong marker for this age of commerce and were 
joined by other wares from Suphanburi and Sukhothai. These Thai ceramics domi- 
nated the known cargoes in the middle years of this century. Somewhat later in 
these decades the Pandanan wreck occurred just northeast of Borneo, as described 
by Allison Diem.'* Over 70 percent of the cargo was Cham ceramics from the Go 
Sanh kilns of the capital, Vijaya, on the Con River (now Binh Dinh Province in 
south-central Vietnam). These greenish glazed monochrome dishes seem to have 
been meant for daily use. Sharing some influence from China, the production of 
these ceramics reflected the Cham response to the opportunities of overseas markets. 

At the same time, kilns in Dai Viét, especially those around Chu Dau in the 
lower Red River Delta province of Hài Duong in Van Dén’s hinterland, were also 
producing for international markets. The most famous example of its ware is the 
piece, dated to 1450, today located in the splendid Topkapi Palace collection in Is- 
tanbul. Pieces from these kilns in Dai Viét have been found in a number of ship- 
wreck cargoes from the middle of the fifteenth century, and their production would 
continue through the century. The main items among these Vietnamese ceramics 
were blue and white stoneware. Influenced by Jingdezhen kiln patterns from China, 
these wares retained their own local flair and indigenous elements (especially 
birds). There were also influences in the form of market demands from Java 
(garuda, kendi [pouring vessels]) and as far west as the Middle East (shades of 
blue, large platters). Painted polychrome wares also came from Dai Viêt.” Kilns 
flourished as the state of Dai Viét reestablished itself following the short Ming oc- 
cupation, bringing peace and prosperity back after many decades of war and 
disaster dating at least to 1371, when Champa first successfully invaded the Viet- 
namese realm. Now the new Lé aristocracy from the southwest mountains controlled 
the land, and consumption and trade grew in the village-based economy. The 
eastern delta, with its manufacturing and commercial sites, thrived. Van Dën 
served as a key point in both internal and external trade networks, and through this 
port Dai Viét ceramics flowed south into the Southeast Asian networks (east Java, 
the Philippines), west to the Mediterranean, and north to the Ryukyus and Japan. 

Vietnamese ships continued to be active in the seas connecting Van Dän. 
Hainan Island, and the Guangxi port of Qinzhou. In 1449 and 1457, the Ming Shilu 
(the official Ming records compiled in Beijing) noted Vietnamese involvement in 
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this area. In the first instance, a man from Guangdong Province complained: 
“Qinzhou is very close to Jiaozhi. The clothes and language of the inhabitants are 
very similar to those of Jiaozhi, and it is difficult to differentiate these people." He 
wanted to Sinify the people of Qinzhou, in dress and speech and by means of 
village schools, thus distinguishing the locals from the Vietnamese. In the second, 
Guangdong officials reported that three-masted Vietnamese ships were constantly 
coming, in twos and threes, into Chinese waters after pearls, a total of more than 
150 ships by that time.” 


Governmental Change and Economic Policy 


The final third of the fifteenth century in Dai Viét was marked by a strong ideological 
change and the first significant penetration of the Vietnamese village by activist 
government officials. In addition, Dai Viét's military strength increased greatly and 
its foreign policy became significantly different. How did all these elements affect 
economic policy? 

The foundation of the changes occurred in the 1460s as a young, unexpected 
ruler, Lé Thánh Tóng (r. 1460—1497), took the throne and worked with his close 
literati advisors to establish the contemporary Ming pattern of bureaucratic ad- 
ministration in his realm.?! Starting with the first real Sinic-style triennial exami- 
nations, the king began to select those scholars most steeped in the Chinese texts 
to serve him.? Next came thoroughgoing reform to the administrative structure, 
both central and provincial. In the process, Thánh Tông integrated the old aristo- 
cratic pattern into his new bureaucratic entity, while keeping the mountain aris- 
tocracy and their descendants in his capital of Tháng Long at the royal court or 
sending them out on military assignments and expeditions. Court discussions and 
economic policy thus involved both the aristocrats and the rising literati, all under 
the ever-vigilant view of the king. 

In the second year of his reign (1461), Thánh Tóng sent out an order to his 
provincial officials to encourage agriculture and to ensure that their people had 
enough to eat and wear. “Do not cast aside the roots [agriculture] and pursue the 
insignificant [trade/commerce]!” he declared. No con men, wanderers, or loafers 
would be allowed, and those not working hard on their lands were to be officially 
reported.? This was standard Chinese phraseology, but new to the Vietnamese 
court. Four years later, the king took the first step in developing his economic pol- 
icy, making "legible" the resources of the realm. This meant writing down in vil- 
lage registers their human and material resources and bringing the registers into 
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the capital to be copied, every six years.” The government also took it upon itself 
to improve the general economic situation, establishing offices to handle dikes 
and encourage agriculture. Later Thánh Tóng made rules for marketplaces and 
standardization of weights and measures. Overall, he exhibited a strong responsi- 
bility for the well-being of his people in their economic pursuits, agricultural and 
commercial.” 

How then did Lê Thánh Tông and his new regime respond to foreign commerce 
and international trade? The chronicle of his reign, written by officials of the 
sixteenth-century Mac dynasty, made little direct reference to it (and only one 
mention of Vân Dën e We know that ships from Java, Sumatra, and Siam arrived 
in 1467, though only the latter explicitly at Van Dën. Yet the court had negative 
dealings with those from Sumatra and Siam, playing to Beijing in the years before 
the Champa invasion by seizing Chinese from off the former's ships and sending 
them back to China, while refusing the offerings of the latter. Thánh Tóng thus re- 
fused to play the standard international games. More particularly, he and his court 
worried about the Tongking Gulf waters they shared with Guangxi. When a Chinese 
ship ran aground in the northern coastal province of An Bang in 1467, Thánh 
Tóng was quite suspicious of possible Ming schemes and would not allow the 
Chinese to return home.? 

Thánh Tóng and his court were also suspicious of ethnic activities along their 
northern mountain border, and it is possible that these concerns extended out to 
sea. Just as they desired to maintain stability and dominance among the highland 
peoples living between them and the Ming,” as in An Bang, so too did they feel 
uneasy about the sea peoples and the scattered islands lying between them and the 
Chinese coast. This world was also difficult to manage to the satisfaction of the 
throne of Dai Viét. Too many opportunities existed there for mobile lawless 
groups to raise havoc for their own profit. In 1469, Thanh Tong declared that the 
state held a monopoly on weapons and forbade private individuals from possessing 
them, after which he put out an order that anyone who captured pirates would be 
promoted. A year later, the king sent his own elite Kim Ngô troops out after such 
pirates. Just as significant, the king punished one of his naval officers, a captured 
Chinese who had ended up as a personal slave of the king while the latter was still 
a prince. This officer had violated orders and deserved execution, but recognition 
of his previous service saw the sentence commuted to becoming a common 
soldier tilling fields. Even a man with such a long personal relationship to the king 
was not immune from punishment. It would appear that Thánh Tóng was quite se- 
rious about keeping the seas calm and controlled off his shores.” 

Records from the Ming capital of Beijing reveal aspects of this coastal situation 
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as well. That these details reached the Chinese capital and made it into the court 
records there indicates the Ming seriousness about the coastal situation. Around 
this time (perhaps the 1467 incident mentioned above), a Chinese ship ran ashore 
on the coast of Dai Viét on its way from Hainan Island to Qinzhou. The thirteen 
men on board were captured and kept in Dai Viét. The Tháng Long court sent 
most of them to agricultural colonies, but one, Wu Rui, was made a eunuch (as he 
later claimed) and spent about a quarter century as a palace attendant. Escaping 
after Thánh Tóng's death in 1497, Wu returned to China and his story appeared 
at the court in Beijing. Was the ship “off course" as he claimed? It was most prob- 
ably involved in regular trade, part of the coastal Jiaozhi Yang circuit described 
earlier; but, if so, the fact undoubtedly could not be disclosed, even after so long, 
at the inland imperial court.” Rather than being a chance occurrence, might this 
ship have been part of the standard travel and trade of the time, and might the in- 
cident have marked a change in approach by the court of Dai Viét, cracking down 
on such coastal contacts? Another Ming Shilu record from 1472 spoke of “Jiao 
people” sailing “large double-masted ships," again to the pearl beds, but also at- 
tacking merchant ships. Reports had come from Hainan Island and the Guangzhou 
coast on this matter. The Ming emperor called on Thánh Tóng to end such activi- 
ties. The court of Dai Viét denied its people would do such things, but noted that 
"pirates" Cover thirty ships") were bothering its own coast as well. Although the 
Vietnamese had driven them off, Thánh Tóng still commented how difficult it was 
to keep track of the seagoing folk. Another Shilu item of that same year also men- 
tioned dealings between men of Fujian and foreigners on the seas.?! 


Dai Vié t Captures the Jiaozhi Yang System 


At this point (1470), Thánh Tóng and his court decided to strike against Champa, 
to put an end to Vijaya's constant raids against the old northern part of Champa that 
was now southern Dai Viét. As the Vietnamese state had changed from the older 
Southeast Asian-style mandala system to a Sinic bureaucratic administration, it 
had also changed its pattern of foreign relations to a stronger sense of being “‘civi- 
lized" versus those outside such civilization. Henceforth, the Vietnamese would 
not merely conquer, loot, and return home, leaving the Cham capital and territory 
to its own aristocracy; they would seek to destroy Champa almost entirely. From 
the early 1470s until the 1690s, whenever the Vietnamese state seized Cham lands 
the conquered territory was made part of its provincial administration. Dai Viét 
was beginning the vaunted Vietnamese march south (nam tién).? 
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But was there an economic element to this campaign as well? While Thánh 
Tóng made his case to his people and his ancestors in political, cultural, and 
strategic terms, he was undoubtedly also aware of the Jiaozhi Yang trading system, 
of Thi Nai's major place therein, and of the ceramic manufacture of Champa. Did 
he feel there was an economic competition between Dai Viét and Champa over 
the benefits to be gained from this export commodity? Though not emphasized in 
the record of Dai Viét, the economic well-being of society was a key element in 
the approach of the new government, and the manufacturing and commercial sec- 
tors in the eastern coastal region were strongly tied into the Jiaozhi Yang system. 
Thus, one factor in Dai Viét’s strike to the south might have been to seize Thi Nai 
and to shift Champa's role in this trade to Dai Viét and Vàn Dón. Intentional or 
not, this seems to have been one result of the campaign— Thi Nai would apparently 
cease to be an international port and the Jiaozhi Yang system was ripped away 
from the Melayu Sea, sending shivers through Malacca. 

Backed by his powerful new bureaucratic apparatus, Thánh Tóng led his huge 
army south by land and sea to destroy Vijaya (modern Binh Dinh Province).* Its 
land was divided and its northern part became Dai Viét's thirteenth province, 
Quang Nam. Many local people were brought north and settled in the Red River 
Delta, where they were ordered to take Vietnamese-style names and conform to 
Sinic morality. In addition, the king acted to open more lands in the lower delta 
and to increase the population there with a variety of peoples.™ 

The key question here is how did this crushing victory affect the Jiaozhi Yang 
system of international trade? There is almost no reference in the Vietnamese 
court chronicle to the trading system, either in the south (Champa's former 
system) or in the north (the port of Van Dén), Only in 1485 do two items of pos- 
sible significance to this discussion appear, both indirect. From the far south, there 
was a report that a lack of ships was making it difficult for the new province of 
Quang Nam to send its tax collection north. This dearth of shipping must indicate 
the complete disruption of the port of Thi Nai and the former trade of the region. 
At the same time, in the north, the royal court in Tháng Long set regulations for 
the formal reception of foreign envoys. Since these envoys came from Champa, 
Laos, Siam, Java, and Malacca, this would seem to indicate the continued func- 
tioning of Dai Viét’s seagoing contacts and hence of Van Dën itself.” The Mac 
historians of the next century, in a time of much less foreign commerce, may have 
paid little attention to such aspects under Thánh Tóng. On admittedly slim evi- 
dence, we can conjecture that the focal point of trade along this eastern seaboard 
had shifted from Thi Nai to Vàn Dón. 

The new paramount king of Champa did not forget what had been lost and 
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kept trying to gain Ming aid in recovering it, as Chinese court records suggest. In 
1478, Thánh Tóng complained to Beijing that a seagoing link between Champa 
(now located farther south) and the Ryukyu Islands had led to an attack on the 
southern Dai Viét coast, perhaps trying to recapture Thi Nai. In his diplomatic 
gamesmanship downplaying reports of Dai Viét's attack on Champa, Thánh Tóng 
discounted any desire on his part to do such a thing, rhetorically asking why his 
kingdom needed (or would want) such a place, with only mountain goods and 
little in the way of agriculture and livestock. “Little benefit” would accrue to Dai 
Viét, he claimed, if such were the case. This reputed attack may have been a reac- 
tion by others in the Jiaozhi Yang network against the new dominance of Dai Viét, 
which may also have disrupted Java-Ming relations as well. Three years later im- 
perial China complained that Dai Viét had interfered with an embassy from 
Malacca and that Malacca felt threatened by Dai Viét. Furthermore, in 1487, 
1489, and 1495, the paramount king of Champa's last constituent polities, Kauthara 
and Panduranga, used his country's connections by sea with Guangzhou in his ef- 
fort to restrain Dai Viét and to restore the prior situation. Beijing was not sympa- 
thetic, not least because the requests involved merchants and “the vast maritime 
regions.'?6 

After the death of Lé Thánh Tóng in 1497, Champa again approached Beijing. 
This time, its ruler got straight to the point— "The area of Xinzhou [Thi Nai] in 
our country has long been occupied by Annan [Dai Viét].” The king requested that 
his son be recognized by Beijing as ruler of Champa, “so that in future days he 
can protect the area of Xinzhou Port." In 1505, following the death of the next 
king, Thánh Tóng's son Hién Tóng, Champa again requested the Cham prince be 
granted “Xinzhou port and other areas.” For the Chinese court, once again the 
matter of merchants and their guile surfaced: “countries across the seas,” in Ming 
eyes, were trying to manipulate Beijing to solve their own problems. The Ming 
court continued its policy of noninvolvement in these maritime affairs.*” 

Thus, after 1471, for more than three decades the court records in Beijing 
showed Champa repeatedly attempting to reestablish the Jiaozhi Yang commercial 
network by regaining its former port of Thi Nai (Xinzhou), now part of Dai Viét. 
We see no sign of it being used as the major port it had once been; but neither is 
there any explicit textual evidence that Van Dón was the major port it had been. 
The question remains: had the Jiaozhi Yang system been disrupted totally, read- 
justed, or affected in some other way? 

Let us return to the shipwreck and ceramic evidence to see what it can reveal 
about international commerce over the final third of the fifteenth century.** From 
the Pandanan wreck northeast of Borneo, with its heavy preponderance of Champa 
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ware, to the Hoi An (Cu Lao Cham) wreck off the central coast of Vietnam, with 
its great amount of Vietnamese ware, the change appears to reflect the loss of the 
Champa port and the continued functioning of Van Dën. These Dai Viêt wares 
came mainly from the eastern delta, especially Chu Dau, but also perhaps from 
farther upriver around the capital of Tháng Long and Kinh Bác Province. Before 
she died, the late Roxanna Brown was in the process of arguing that Dai Viét’s 
conquest of Champa both destroyed the Vijaya kilns of Go Sanh and brought 
Cham potters north into the eastern delta of Dai Viét. She posited that their 
presence there led to the major increase in the later fifteenth-century export of 
Vietnamese ceramics and injected a specific Cham element (a particular form of 
bowl) into the Vietnamese style. If she was right, then Dai Viét's victory not only 
captured the northern territory of Champa but also Vijaya's place in the Jiaozhi 
Yang system as well as the role of Vijaya's ceramics in that system.? 

The group of shipwrecks identified by Brown as Hongzhi (the Ming reign pe- 
riod from 1488 to 1505) carried much Vietnamese and varied Thai wares, plus the 
first sizable quantity of Ming blue and white along with some Burmese and 
Champa pieces. I would thus postulate a thriving port of Van Dën as the key node 
in the shifting Jiaozhi Yang system for these decades. Vietnamese wares moved 
out of the lower Red River Delta through this port and were joined there by the 
Chinese blue and white, the Thai and Burmese wares, and scattered Cham pieces 
perhaps left from earlier days. This occurred as Chinese private trade, and with it 
the flow of Ming ceramics, began to pick up once more. The flourishing Southeast 
Asian commerce and the desire of those lands to trade with China joined with the 
loosening of Ming government local control along its southeast coast to encourage 
merchants from such places as Malacca and Siam to come to trade. Such growing 
commercial contact involved Dai Viét, corresponding with the reappearance of 
the Chinese blue and white ceramics found aboard shipwrecks of the time and 
also seen at the royal palace in Tháng Long.^ 

Ihad initially believed that changes in court and government policy in the 1460s 
under Lê Thanh Tông led to the disengagement of Dai Viét from maritime commerce 
and the Jiaozhi Yang system, that emphasis on traditional Chinese economic policy 
(agriculture over trade), efforts to gain better control over hard-to-manage mountain 
and sea territories, and a foreign policy increasingly against foreign interactions had 
all acted to restrict Dai Viét's involvement in this trade. In the process, Van Dón had 
presumably shriveled and died as an international port, cut off by these policies. Yet, 
if we assume that the shipwreck and ceramic evidence dated to the Hongzhi period 
imply a functioning manufacturing sector that exported through a major port, then 
Van Dën must have continued and thrived as the key port for Dai Viêt manufactures, 
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since no other site seems to have been available. Economically, what the Hóng Di 
period (1470-97) of Lê Thanh Tông seems to indicate was a policy of well-being 
for the general populace, one that ensured the proper functioning of the economy, in 
both its commercial and agricultural sectors. On this basis, we might assume that 
the stable and prosperous bureaucratic state that developed in fifteenth-century Dai 
Viét had the practical goal of advancing a well-run economic system and would 
have encouraged and facilitated this manufacturing and commercial network as part 
of the Jiaozhi Yang field. In fact, Van Dón had most likely become the key node in 
this network over the final quarter of the fifteenth century and into the sixteenth, re- 
placing Thi Nai. As long as this bureaucratic structure continued to operate well, fa- 
cilitating economic transactions, I would expect that internal and external commerce 
continued as well. 


Vân Ðòn and the Jiaozhi Yang System End: The “Mac Gap” 


Roxanna Brown noted that this flow of ceramics stopped after the Hongzhi period 
(1505). Vietnamese, Cham, and Burmese wares all ceased to be found in wrecks 
of the Zhengde period (1506-20). The Chinese blue and white disappeared as 
well, as the Ming court restricted private trade once again. Only Thai wares, par- 
ticularly Sawankhalok, continued.*! If we equate the flow of Southeast Asian ce- 
ramics with the Jiaozhi Yang system and believe that Van Dén was the key node 
for this system in those decades, what happened? Brown suggested a “Mac gap” 
for Vietnamese (and other) wares during the sixteenth century. It would appear 
that this “gap” actually marked the end of the Jiaozhi Yang system, the disappear- 
ance of Van Dén, and the transition into what would eventually be the new 
system, that of Hói An. How can we explain this? 

The reason would seem to lie in the disastrous reign of Lê Uy Myc Dé (1505— 
9) and the chaotic years that followed. Lé Hién Tóng had succeeded his father on 
Thánh Tóng's death in 1497 and had maintained his father's system until his own 
death in 1504. Then after a short-lived reign came the ascension of Uy Muc Dé. 
The new ruler had been enraged when passed over for the throne in 1504 and 
turned fiercely against his father’s Thanh Hóa kin and their allies. Instead, he uti- 
lized female kinship ties, via his mother, his adopted mother, and his wife, to es- 
tablish himself in Kinh Bac, Hai Duong, and northern Son Nam Province, just 
south of the capital. Empowering the kin of these women created a Red River 
Delta political base for himself. The avaricious maternal kin came to dominate the 
state, and much royal and aristocratic turmoil ensued. As Nola Cooke noted for 
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the politics of Dai Viét, “The decay had begun under Uy-muc." This appears to 
have held true for the socioeconomic situation as well.? 

Caught in the middle of these struggles was the local Cham community, 
already facing cultural conflict. Told that Chams were in revolt, the king ordered 
them exterminated. In the meantime, Cham servants of powerful families and of 
the aristocracy began fleeing south. Elements of this Cham community in the Red 
River Delta had probably continued to play roles in the Jiaozhi Yang system, both 
commercial and manufacturing (the potters), so this savage reaction against them 
would have disrupted Dai Viét's place therein. (There was one mention of a 
seagoing Cham caught in the middle of all this.) In addition, the rapacity of the 
royal maternal kin had a major impact on the economy as they grew high, mighty, 
and rich: 


As a result [of their actions] in the residential area and the marketplaces, 
all those households that worshipped the guild founders had to hide [their 
wealth]. When [a number of named powerful figures] appeared on the 
roads, [officials and commoners] would run and hide in their homes and 
shops until [those powerful figures] had passed by. Throughout the land, 
people lost hope!? 


Texts written immediately after Uy Muc Dé’s reign spoke of the royal clan run 
amok, “wolfish factions” thriving, and the lowly lifted to power. Mountain areas 
were stripped of their trees, and coastal zones ran out of salt—such were those 
times.^ 

The chronicle reported that continued and increasing construction projects 
exhausted the people of Kinh Bac and Hai Duong Provinces, two maternal kin 
bases that had close connections to the manufacturing and export trade. Such dis- 
ruptions to manufacturing, commerce, and the environment would have led to the 
collapse of the export sector and with it the port of Van Dën and the Jiaozhi Yang 
system itself, at least as far as it affected Dai Viét. As a fitting epitaph for both, the 
court chronicle quoted an edict that declared, “Over the Four Seas, there was dire 
poverty/utter misery! 

In the following years, any chance for revival of the port and the system 
would have been crushed by the constant turmoil in Dai Viét. Rival aristocratic 
families, especially the Trinh and the Nguyén, fought over the court and the 
throne. In 1516, a great revolt broke out in the lower delta against Thánh Tóng's 
bureaucratic system. It involved surviving Chams, Buddhists, a reincarnation of 
Indra (Dé Thich), and an appeal to revive the pre-Lé dynasty of the Tran. One can 
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imagine maritime and commercial elements taking part in it as well. The rebels 
took the capital before being defeated.“ By the time stability and prosperity re- 
turned to the Red River Delta in the mid-sixteenth century under the new coastal 
Mac dynasty (1528-92), including renewed ceramic production, a total change 
had occurred in the international trade system. The Portuguese had taken Malacca, 
and a new commercial regime was developing.” As Pires noted for both Dai Viét 
and Champa, they played little direct role in the new system. By the middle of the 
sixteenth century, according to da Cruz, Dai Viét, although doing well, was not 
part of the international economic system. Pires and da Cruz mentioned no ports 
of any consequence on the eastern seaboard of the Southeast Asian mainland. 

Hence we arrive at the "Mac gap" and the disappearance of the Jiaozhi Yang 
system. Through much of the sixteenth century, the commercial situation around 
the South China Sea remained quite fluid, with the ever dynamic wokou (mixed 
Japanese and Chinese pirates) and traders active there. Eventually, in the second 
half of the century, the Portuguese set themselves up in Macao and the Spanish in 
Manila, as the Ming were opening up trade on their southeast coast and Japan was 
emerging from its civil wars.** In the midst of all this, a new commercial system 
began to form along the coasts of Dai Viét and the remaining Champa polities 
(Kauthara and Panduranga), just as the Vietnamese (and Chinese) southern push 
began to get underway in earnest. In the south, instead of a port reappearing at the 
“New District” (Xinzhou, or Thi Nai) in what is now Quy Nhon, where one had 
existed since the twelfth century, the new port of Hói An rose at the pre-twelfth- 
century port of Jiuzhou (the *Old District"), where the Cham polity of Amaravati 
had done its trading.? Here Chinese and Japanese would gather to trade with each 
other, as well as with Vietnamese, other Southeast Asians, and Europeans. En- 
couraged by the rising Nguyén polity on Dai Viét’s southern border, this new trad- 
ing regime expanded greatly. To the north, the inland port of Phó Hién and the 
capital of Dai Viét itself would eventually join the new seventeenth-century inter- 
national trade system, although without long-term success," 

Thus, for a hundred years, from the mid-fifteenth century to the mid-sixteenth, 
events in Dai Viét seem to have controlled the Jiaozhi Yang system, both positively 
and negatively, eventually leading to its destruction. Where Thi Nai and Champa 
had been the most important part of the system through the first two thirds of the 
fifteenth century, Lê Thánh Téng’s strong and pragmatic bureaucratic state seems 
to have taken control of the system over the final third of the century and into the 
early sixteenth, eliminating Champa as a major competitor and opening the way 
for Dai Viét’s own productivity to feed directly into the system. Though we have 
no knowledge of customs duties or government fees, the profits from this system 
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must have helped underwrite the expenses of the burgeoning state. This all col- 
lapsed, internally and externally, apparently following the spiraling demands 
placed on key local areas under Uy Muc Dé and his grasping relatives, and any 
hope of revival was crushed by the political chaos that followed. By the time the 
Mac were established on the throne, the international commercial system itself 
was changing dramatically to the detriment of Dai Viét's participation. It was 
only toward the end of the sixteenth century that the maritime system reformulated 
itself, now focused on H6i An in the south. 


Chapter 7 


The Trading Environment and the Failure 
of Tongking's Mid-Seventeenth-Century 


Commercial Resurgence 


lioka Naoko 


Tongkingese raw silk was one of the most coveted mercantile commodities in the 
South China Sea region in the mid-seventeenth century. The Dutch East India 
Company (VOC) and Chinese private traders were engaged in exporting 
Tongkingese raw silk to its primary market in Japan. While several studies have 
focused on the Dutch role in this branch of trade,! little attention has been given 
to the Chinese merchants who preceded and competed with them; except for 
Zheng Chenggong (1624—62) on Taiwan. It is generally believed that Zheng naval 
forces controlled the sea lanes linking East and Southeast Asian waters and ma- 
nipulated the Japan trade until the regime's 1683 fall to the Manchu. In regard to 
the Tongking silk trade, as I have discussed elsewhere, most of the Chinese junks 
plying the Tongking-Nagasaki silk route belonged to a particular Chinese merchant 
called Wei Zhiyan. From the late 1640s to the mid-1680s, he and other traders 
from Fuqing had no trouble competing there with either Dutch ships or Zheng 
junks. Their activities formed a critical link in the chain that linked northern Viet- 
namese silk producers to distant Japanese markets and, by so doing, helped stim- 
ulate a commercial resurgence in mid-seventeenth century Tongking.? 

While the main body of this chapter discusses the internal trading environment 
of mid-seventeenth century northern Vietnam (Dai Viét, or Tongking), with par- 
ticular focus on the export silk industry and its problems, it must be stressed right 
at the start that this industry principally owed its mid-century prosperity as well 
as its later decline to factors outside Tongking and well beyond the control of its 
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rulers. When the Kangxi emperor (r. 1661—1722) decided to open the seas subse- 
quent to the Zheng surrender, those external factors changed to the detriment of 
Vietnamese production. The export silk industry was unable to adjust and its prin- 
cipal overseas market was soon largely lost to renewed and expanded Chinese silk 
production and export. 

The chapter begins by charting the changes in the wider political and commercial 
environment that fostered but later destroyed this short-lived Tongking commercial 
resurgence. Then it moves to examine the internal trading environment of mid- 
seventeenth-century northern Dai Viét, focusing on the problems in the silk industry 
and on the organization of foreign trade that would later make it so difficult to adjust 
to the challenges arising from the renewal of China's maritime commerce from the 
later 1680s. 


The Seventeenth Century, a Time of Turmoil and Opportunity 


The seventeenth century was a period of turmoil in Dai Viét. In 1592 the Trinh 
ruling family came to power, paying lip service to a captive Lé emperor whom 
they had restored after a fifty-year civil war against the usurping Mac. But the 
Trinh lords (chúa) were frustrated by their inability to “complete” this restoration, 
as they saw it. To their south the Nguyén lords were securing their power over 
central and southern parts of present-day Vietnam; by the late seventeenth century, 
Trinh Tongking and Nguyén Cochinchina would coexist as two independent poli- 
ties. After repeated battles between 1627 and 1672 had failed to dislodge the 
southern rulers, a peace was declared in 1673.* To the north, the Trinh faced 
another potentially disastrous threat. In 1592, the usurping Mac clan had been 
driven from Tháng Long (modern Hanoi) to the mountainous region bordering 
China. As Niu and Li further discuss in this volume, the Mac long remained influ- 
ential there, awaiting a chance to retake Hanoi. It was only in 1667 that the Trinh 
conquered their Cao Bang stronghold, forcing the Mac remnants to flee to China. 
Ten years later, the last Mac attempt to invade northern Vietnam was defeated by 
chúa Trinh Tac (r. 1657-82). 

Meanwhile in Japan the Tokugawa bakufu’s (the central government of Japan 
from 1603 to 1868) drastic shifts in foreign policy during the 1630s created a new 
trading environment. Previously, under the "Red Seal" trading system (from 1604 
to 1635), Japanese merchants played a pivotal role in commercial exchanges be- 
tween Tongking and Japan, with at least thirty-seven "Red Seal" vessels heading 
to Tongking for trade? Such distinguished Japanese merchant families as the 
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Chaya and Suminokura had been engaged in business there. Portuguese merchants 
were also important players in trade between Tongking and Japan. From their 
base in Macao, they had conducted a lucrative "silk for silver" exchange since the 
late sixteenth century. Then, in 1626, a direct Macao-Tongking route was inaugu- 
rated by Jesuit missionaries, following Japanese Christians who had migrated to 
Tongking via Macao." Trinh Trang (r. 1623—57) tolerated the Jesuits to attract 
more Portuguese ships to his domain." In 1635, the Japanese government took the 
further step of prohibiting subjects from leaving the country or returning from 
overseas. Some Japanese residents of Tongking responded by investing in Por- 
tuguese shipping, so from 1636 to 1638 Portuguese brought much more 
Tongkingese than Chinese raw silk to Japan.* Others continued trading with Japan 
by placing a Chinese agent, or nachoda, on their junks.? Wada Rizaemon (died 
1667), also known by his Christian name Paolo de Vada, was an outstanding 
example. He was arguably one of the most influential foreigners at the mid- 
seventeenth-century Trinh court. Not only did he trade with Japan, he also sent his 
junks to Taiwan, Manila, Ayutthaya, Makassar, and Batavia. When the Portuguese 
were expelled from Japan in 1639, they too opted to continue trading there by in- 
vesting in, or consigning goods to, Chinese junks traveling between Macao and 
Tongking. By eliminating the Japanese and Portuguese, the bakufu made the VOC 
and, more important, Chinese traders, the sole agents of foreign trade connecting 
Nagasaki to the rest of the world for the next two hundred years. 

In 1624, the Dutch failure to settle on mainland China had led them to establish 
Casteel Zeelandia on the western coast of Taiwan. Lacking direct access to conti- 
nental China, the VOC's supply of raw silk relied on Chinese boats plying between 
Fujian and Taiwan, many under the influence of Zheng Zhilong (Chenggong's fa- 
ther). In 1637, when preparing to end the Portuguese trade, the Tokugawa bakufu 
had asked if Dutch merchants could bring as much raw silk as the Portuguese. With 
China off-limits, the VOC envisioned the export potential of Tongkingese raw silk 
and set out to take over the trade formerly in Japanese hands." In 1637, the Grol left 
Japan for Tongking, inaugurating direct Dutch shipping between the two places." 
Trinh Tráng welcomed its arrival because he was eager for European weaponry to 
counter the superior Nguyen artillery as supplied by the Portuguese.!? The Dutch es- 
tablished diplomatic relations with the Trinh and set up a trading factory. In the 
early 1640s, when Zheng Zhilong began direct trade with Japan, bypassing the 
Dutch on Taiwan, Tongkingese raw silk became more important for the VOC, as it 
allowed the company to remain competitive in the Japanese market." 

In an attempt to suppress Zheng activities and to consolidate control over the 
Chinese littoral, the Qing introduced a series of restrictive maritime policies begin- 
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ning in 1646. In 1655, a haijin (maritime prohibition) banned Chinese people 
from all maritime activities, severely disrupting coastal and overseas distribution 
circuits. In order to remove any possible liaison between the local population and 
Zheng's naval forces, from 1661 residents of coastal provinces like Guangdong, 
Fujian, Zhejiang, Jiangsu, and Shandong were forcibly relocated approximately 
fifteen to thirty kilometers inland.'? That same year, Chenggong landed on Taiwan 
and ousted the Dutch from the island in early 1662. As Qing influence advanced 
in coastal areas, Chinese maritime traders found it increasingly difficult to fit out 
their junks or attract traveling merchants at any Chinese ports.'^ This difficulty 
helped inspire Chenggong's son and successor, Zheng Jing (1642-1681), to seek 
a relationship with the Spanish at Manila and the English at Banten 17 Few junks 
managed to sneak past the Qing inshore patrol during the 1670s. In 1681, the 
number of Chinese junks visiting Nagasaki touched rock bottom." 

Coastal commerce also suffered during the mid-century. One extant record re- 
veals that three or four Chinese junks had visited Tongking annually during the 
late 1630s.!° In the 1640s, however, chaos surrounding the Ming-Qing transition 
prevented many of them from sailing at all.?? When Dutch merchants arrived in 
Tongking in 1643, they reported local farmers were considering quitting sericulture 
for rice cultivation because there had been so few prospective buyers recently, 
suggesting the absence of foreign traders from the Tongking market during those 
years?! Along with the Zheng presence on Taiwan, warfare in southern Chinese 
provinces also had significant ramifications for coastal commerce. In 1671 the 
power struggle between the Kangxi emperor and three Chinese generals based in 
Yunnan, Fuzhou, and Guangdong culminated in an anti-Manchu movement called 
the Revolt of the Three Feudatories. Early in the revolt, Geng Jingzhong (died 
1682) in Fuzhou and Shang Kexi (died 1680) in Guangdong briefly encouraged 
foreign trade. They not only dispatched their own junks to Nagasaki but also pro- 
tected Chinese junks visiting their ports against the Qing coast guard. Their initia- 
tives soon failed, however, and both surrendered to the Qing in 1676. As Chinese 
ports became increasingly difficult to access by sea, Tongking provided a safe 
haven and trading ports for junks chased away by the Qing fleet.” 

The border region and the gulf coastline joining Tongking and China became 
a hive of pirate activities, as the chapter by Niu and Li shows. Commercial traffic 
between Tháng Long and Macao via the Hainan Strait often fell foul of piracy and 
regional governments failed to control it. In 1660, for instance, the Trinh proved 
unable to capture a Chinese pirate leader named Thun.? In the 1680s, pirate num- 
bers and attacks increased so much that, in 1690, the Qing court sent an army to 
the northern edge of the gulf and requested the Trinh join a coordinated antipiracy 
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operation along the its coast.” From a trading perspective, however, it is worth 
noting that frequent pirate attacks on commercial ships here indicated economic 
relations still continued between Tongking and Guangdong. 

At least three different groups of Chinese traders participated and competed 
in the Tongking market. First, from the second half of the 1640s to the late 1680s, 
the Wei brothers from Fuqing were the major figures in the Tongking-Japan trade. 
From 1653 to 1684, junks under the influence of the Zheng were also involved in 
transporting Tonkingese silk products to Japan. In 1673, at the height of commer- 
cial competition between the two merchant groups, English traders observed that 
the “Chinese in Taiwan were chiefly bent on attacking the Tonkin junks bound for 
Japan.”” They succeeded at least once during the summer of 1676, when Zheng 
naval vessels ambushed and plundered a Wei junk on its way to Japan.” 

Overland trade between China and northern Dai Viét was another critical 
factor shaping Tongking's position in the South China Sea region. Though little is 
known about this border traffic before the Qing incorporated these southern 
provinces into its administration in 1681, the flow of goods between Tongking 
and Guangxi was important enough to catch the attention of European traders.? 
During the 1660s and 1670s, both the VOC and the English East India Company 
(EIC) made a real effort to open up their own overland trade between Tháng Long 
and southern China, but to no avail.?* When the Revolt of the Three Feudatories 
disrupted the flow of commerce between the silk producing regions of the Yangzi 
River Delta and the areas under the rebels, silk goods stopped coming into provinces 
like Yunnan, Sichuan, and Guizhou. Merchants from Guangxi responded to the 
changed conditions by crossing the mountains to Tongking. With the arrival of 
these overland traders, the price of raw silk soared on the Tongking market.? 

European traders came to Tongking primarily for two reasons: its geographical 
proximity to China, and its potential as supplier of raw silk. Until 1673, one Por- 
tuguese vessel—either a galliot or a smaller naveta—regularly visited northern 
Dai Viét.? In 1681, however, a Chinese trader reported that the Portuguese, who 
used to stay in a house at Phó Hién, had vanished from Tongking.?' Spanish mer- 
chants from Manila were another group of regular visitors to Tongking from the 
early 1650s.? They took local products such as silk and musk back to Manila in ex- 
change for silver and brimstone.? From 1669 to 1682, the French also attempted 
to open regular trade with Tongking, but failed miserably.*4 Then English EIC mer- 
chants arrived in northern Dai Viét and set up a factory in 1672, aiming to cut into 
the Japan trade they had prematurely abandoned in 1623.9 The bakufu’s stern 
refusal dashed English hopes for reopening their Japan trade, so the Tongking fac- 
tory was given the new purpose of supplying finished silk products for the European 
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market.’ However, after the Qing opened Guangdong to trade with the EIC in 
1685, Chinese silk products became more popular on the London market because 
silk products cost much less in Guangdong than in Tháng Long. Beside the obvious 
price advantage, English merchants also found it more fruitful to collaborate with 
Chinese suppliers as they found them much more willing to adapt to European 
fashion trends than were Vietnamese producers. Lacking a reason to keep a 
factory in Tongking, the English closed it in 16975 Three years later, the VOC 
also ended its Tongking operation.” By the turn of the eighteenth century, European 
merchants had disappeared from Tongking, leaving only a few Catholic missionaries 
living locally. 

Maritime traders from neighboring Southeast Asian ports also left their foot- 
prints in Tongking in the mid-seventeenth century. During the 1670s and 1680s, 
King Narai of Ayutthaya (r. 1656—88) dispatched junks annually with ambassadors 
on board.^ As was often the case with Siamese junks, these royal delegates were 
part of a commercial venture orchestrated by the king himself.^' Armenian mer- 
chants also traded between Ayutthaya and Tongking.? Chinese junks from Batavia 
sometimes called at Tongking on their way to Japan;? junks from Palembang and 
Malacca also appeared occasionally.“ The EIC merchants observed that the arrival 
of these junks made everything expensive in the Tongking market.* All the fore- 
going illustrates that seventeenth-century Tongking was well connected to a net- 
work of regional foreign commerce. 

After the last Zheng clan leader surrendered in 1681, allowing restrictions on 
coastal and offshore trade to be subsequently lifted, many private junks from main- 
land China set sail. Junks from Ningbo began coming to Tongking, with some re- 
turning directly to Ningbo and others sailing first to Nagasaki. The demise of 
Chinese junks plying the profitable Tongking-Nagasaki silk trade may well have 
been an unintended consequence of this enthusiastic seaward rush after the Qing 
conquest of Taiwan. In the face of this sudden new wave of Chinese junks, the 
Japanese government issued a new set of regulations that limited the total volume 
of foreign trade at Nagasaki. Strict annual quotas were imposed on the volume of 
silver exported by Dutch ships and Chinese junks. Under these circumstances, 
Tongking lost its relevance for the commercial traffic that had sneaked through the 
haijin in previous decades. Throughout the 1690s, Chinese merchants who found 
raw silk rare and expensive in northern Dai Viét shifted their principal source of 
supply from Tongking to Ningbo," causing Ningbo to supplant Tongking as an 
export hub for raw silk destined for Japan. No Chinese junk from Tongking ap- 
peared in Nagasaki from 1694 to 1696.** In 1697, a single junk from Tongking 
was recorded in Nagasaki, and its nachoda told Nagasaki officials that ? 
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there were no junks bound for overseas at any harbor of Tongking [when 
he left]. In the past, a number of commercial junks visited [Tongking] to 
obtain local products. Junks from Tongking visited Nagasaki for many 
years. However, in recent years, no junks came to Tongking for trade. 


The Red River Delta and Phó Hién 


One of the most important aspects of the domestic trading environment at this 
time was that Tháng Long, the capital and central market town, was far inland, re- 
quiring foreign traders to navigate complicated river networks to access it. The 
Red River basin was hazardous for oceangoing vessels to traverse, and at least 
two major channels led to Tháng Long and Phó Hién, its international entrepót. 
Contemporary Europeans called the first, the modern Thái Binh River, either the 
Tongking or *Araquaron" River; and the second, the Phü Ly River that connected 
the Dáy River and Red River, the *Rockbo," or sometimes in French missionary 
accounts the *Luc-va" River.?? Figure 7.1 provides a schematic representation of 
these rivers systems. 


A. Red River E. Luóc River 

B. Thái Binh River F. Van Uc River 

C. Day River G. Dai An Estuary 
D. Pht Ly River H. Thái Binh Estuary 


Figure 7.1. Diagrammatic representation of commercial river systems in the Red River 
Delta. Modified from Sakurai Yumio, *Rakuden mondai no seiri: Kodai koga deluta 
kaitaku shiron" (A Preliminary Essay on Reclamation in the Ancient Red River Delta), 
Tonajiajia kenkyü 17 (1979): 11, fig. 4. 
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In 1636, when the VOC began considering Tongking as its main silk supplier 
for Japan, Nicolaes Couckebacker, who was head of the Hirado factory, consulted 
Japanese sailing itineraries and discovered Japanese merchants chose not to sail 
into the “Tongking” River. When asked why, they said that, despite depths of up 
to seventeen feet, the coastline around the estuary made it difficult for ships to 
navigate out to sea, and its more northerly location meant that it took Japanese 
traders twenty to twenty-five days, sometimes thirty, to circumnavigate Hainan 
Island before reaching the open sea. Undeterred, Couckebacker believed that their 
better European sails would spare the Dutch ships such a long journey.*! Dutch 
and later English ships used the mouth of the Van Uc River to access the Red 
River via the Thái Binh River.? After entering the Van Uc, they moored at a 
small village called “Domea” because European vessels were too large to navi- 
gate farther upriver.? There they hired local barges and pilots to transport their 
goods west via the Luóc River, which eventually joined the Red River southeast 
of Phó Hién.™ 

Junk traders in contrast preferred the Dai An estuary of the Dáy River which 
flowed into the gulf far south of the mouths of the Thái Binh and Van Uc Rivers. 
In 1676, English merchants reported that two junks from Japan had arrived at the 
bar of the Rockbo River and were sailing to Phó Hiën. In 1688, English captain 
William Dampier noted that Chinese and Siamese junks took the shallower 
“Rokbo” route to Phó Hiën. When his own ship reached Phé Hién, he found 
several Chinese junks riding in the middle of the *Rokbo" River.* This and other 
evidence? indicate that it was customary for junks, whether Chinese, Japanese, 
or Siamese, to use the Dáy River to access Phó Hién, a route unsuitable for large 
European ships.” 

Knowing the different routes taken by European and junk traders helps explain 
the development of certain trading towns in seventeenth-century Tongking, in 
particular Phó Hién. The different itineraries show that each route crosses the 
other at Phó Hién, which is why it emerged as the entrepót for foreign trade and 
gateway to the capital’s markets in the early seventeenth century.? Going up to 
Phó Hién traders might take different channels, but from Phó Hién to Tháng Long 
there was only one route, straight up the Red River. From the government's per- 
spective, Phó Hién was the perfect location for a checkpoint and customs post to 
control the movement of people and goods. Because all traffic was funneled along 
the Phó Hién-Thang Long route, the villages, places, and people in between af- 
fected the production of silk and subsequently the silk export trade with which 
this chapter is concerned. 
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As we have seen, for at least five decades in the mid-seventeenth century an 
overseas demand existed for Tongkingese silk, and there were plenty of foreign 
merchants willing to visit Tongking in search of it. Yet once the Qing ban on mar- 
itime activities was lifted, the Tongkingese silk export industry proved incapable 
of adjusting to renewed Chinese competition. The second half of this chapter will 
consider the internal circumstances of the local silk industry and the problems that 
made it so vulnerable by the 1690s. 

The trade and production of raw silk were subject to weather conditions. First, 
the trade cycle was driven by the monsoons. Junks departed Nagasaki for Tongking 
between December and February, powered by the northeastern monsoon. They 
sailed southward along the coast of China, skirted south of Hainan Island, and 
thence cruised back north along the Vietnamese coast. Under normal circum- 
stances, they usually reached Tongking by late March, and left within a few 
months, as the southwestern monsoon usually failed by the end of July. If they de- 
parted any later, they faced a high possibility that the winds would reverse en 
route and force them to turn back to Tongking. After roughly a month, they would 
sail into Nagasaki between late August and early September. 

In Tongking villages, silk production took place twice a year, and April-May 
was the peak period of summer production. Japanese and Chinese residents, who 
moved the product to market, purchased raw silk from the villages and transported 
it to Tháng Long in time for the recently arrived junks.?? Silk was produced again 
during October and November, but “winter silk" was less than half the quantity of 
summer silk. At first, foreign ships did not overwinter, so competition for this silk 
was less intense and its price became correspondingly lower. From the early 
1650s, however, some Chinese merchants began to take advantage of this cheaper 
silk by wintering in Tongking and buying silk to ship out the following summer, 
when the first junks arrived.*! 

This regular seasonal pattern of production was easily disturbed. Farmers in 
northern Dai Viét had to deal with difficulties caused by both dry and wet condi- 
tions. The land was regularly ravaged by drought and floods, and often by a com- 
bination of both, as Sakurai Yumio’s survey of agricultural disasters in Dai Viét 
during the Lê dynasty (1428-1788) has shown.” Table 7.1 tabulates natural dis- 
asters in seventeenth-century Tongking as recorded in the dynastic chronicle® 
and European and Japanese sources. Although it is impossible to assess the eco- 
nomic seriousness of the damage each event inflicted, the list helps us understand 
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Table 7.1. Natural Disasters in Tongking, 1634-93 


Year Type of disaster Source 

1634 Famine Toàn thw, 3: 946 (see note 64) 

1641 Heavy rain, floods DB, 1641-42: 65 (see note 11) 

1649 Heavy rain, floods GM, 2: 389 (see note 19) 

1653 Floods Kurihara, 17 (see note 62) 

1654 Floods DN, August 1654, 21 (see note 20) 

1657 Big storm, floods Toàn thw, 2: 960 

1660 Epidemic, low harvest DB, 1661: 49—51 

1663 Floods Toàn thw, 3: 974; DB, 1663: 689-92 

1664 Drought DB, 1664: 549 

1667 Floods Toàn thw, 3: 98 

1669 Drought Toàn thu, 3: 988 

1670 Drought, epidemic Toàn thu, 3: 990 

1673 Floods IOR, G/12/17, pt. 2:73v (see note 22) 

1675 Drought Toàn thw, 3: 1003 

1679 Floods Toàn thw, 3: 1003 

1681 Drought, famine Toàn thw, 3: 1010; KH, 1: 3 42-43, 417 
(see note 22) 

1682 Famine, epidemic KH, 1: 343, 417, 420 (see note 22) 

1683 Famine, floods KH, 1:418 

1684 Floods Toàn thw, 3: 1014; KH, 1:418 

1685 Drought, floods KH, 1: 607 

1687 Drought Toàn thw, 3: 1016 

1693 Drought KH, 2: 1566 


the frequency of the natural disasters that local people and the silk industry had 
to endure. 

Successful sericulture depended on two basic factors: a good crop of mulberry 
leaves to feed the silkworms and adequate labor to cultivate the silk. In the Red 
River Delta, mulberry fields were often located on sand banks, beyond the dikes 
and along the rivers. Naturally, these fields were especially susceptible to damage 
caused by heavy rain and floods.* In 1653 and 1654, for example, Tongking pro- 
duced little silk because a strong current had swept away vulnerable mulberry 
trees. Without their food, silkworms starved.® Fields might also be artificially 
flooded to divert flows and save towns, as happened in 1673. When the water 
threatened Phó Hiën, the governor sought to prevent the town from being flooded 
by “raising banks and making several contrivances to divert its course another 
way." 56 When mulberry trees were destroyed by water overflowing riverbanks, 
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silkworms once more perished. Such wet conditions caused another problem: it 
was extremely difficult to keep goods dry and undamaged for a long period of 
time. “Damage caused by white worms and dampness of the earth” could seri- 
ously harm commodities in the warehouses.” In Phó Hiën. a Chinese merchant 
called Lin Yuteng owned a warehouse that reportedly “very seldom went dry for 
it is built on a [man-] made bank in the midst of [a] ditch." EIC merchants de- 
scribed such storehouse conditions as “so bad and hazardous of fire, water and 
rats."? Even so, Lin’s warehouse was considered one of the best-protected in 
Phó Hién. 

During winters, on the other hand, dry weather might impact significantly on 
the local economy and agriculture. Monsoon winds blew from the northeast along 
the China coast and across the Gulf of Tongking. They could carry so much water 
vapor out to sea that severe water shortages resulted on land. Drought was almost 
inevitably followed by famines and epidemics, all of which caused a shortage of 
manpower that hindered silk production. When there were insufficient workers to 
care for silkworms or reel silk off cocoons, silk products simply stopped coming 
onto the market, as happened in the first few years of the 1680s. This was a time 
of extreme hardship for local Vietnamese. In 1681 Tongking was hit by a massive 
drought, causing rice to fail and hundreds to die from starvation and widespread 
disease.” To alleviate the food shortage, the ruler granted a chop (or pass), without 
asking for any gifts or charges, to any ships that would bring only rice." Then in 
early 1682 a second famine killed a large proportion of the silk weavers and many 
of the poor who spun silk in nearly all the villages of Kinh Bác and Son Tay, the 
two main silk textile producing provinces in Tongking.” Samuel Baron, at the 
time employed by the EIC in Tongking, probably exaggerated when he claimed 
this famine “swept away two-thirds of the inhabitants” in the early 1680s,” but 
Chinese merchants reported that “a third of the population" had perished from 
mass famine that same year," while French priests reported that "poor people 
were gathering together in groups and going to plunder anywhere where they 
knew they would find something to eat.”” In 1681 and 1682, no new silk products 
came on the market. 

Drought damage was so devastating that it took several years for those regions 
to recover, so in 1684 silk was still very rare in Tongking."* The country struggled 
through the rest of the decade before, in 1689, the “rice price dropped and the 
people of Tongking found some relief in their lives" once more." Even a milder 
drought, like that recorded in 1693, might still have bad effects on the silkworms 
because they were sensitive to dry weather. Finally, diseases also attacked the 
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worms, or insects killed them, and scarcity drove up the market price of silk as a 
result.” Natural calamities like these made the market erratic: traders might find 
the silk supply disrupted or nonexistent when they arrived, or the price too high 
for them to make a good profit. 


Man-Made Disasters: Fire, Theft, and Violence 


Man-made disasters equally impacted badly on the silk industry. Fire, robbery, 
and theft were common and undermined the security of trading prospects. Foreign 
vessels laden with marketable commodities were rich targets for thieves and ban- 
dits. For instance, when English navigator William Adams led a Japanese ship to 
Tongking in 1619, thieves attacked his cargoes more than once.” In the mid- 
1630s, Japanese traders told the Dutch that when they cruised upriver to Tháng 
Long they took guns to protect themselves against the robbers and other malicious 
people found everywhere along the rivers, and that their merchandise had to be 
protected against theft and fire while it was stored in the warehouses.*? In 1645, 
Wada Rizaemon witnessed ninety-two brigands attack a Chinese junk sailing up 
to Tháng Long and kill all its crew.®' 

Furthermore, the capital often suffered from fires during dry spells. The impact 
of any fire was worsened by the city's construction and by local administrative 
difficulties. In 1626, Giuliano Baldinotti, the first Catholic priest to visit Tháng 
Long, noted that fires had already destroyed the city several times. When a fire 
broke out, it spread quickly because the city was densely populated and most 
houses were constructed from bamboo and thatch, both highly flammable.” 
William Dampier called such simple structures cajan houses. Although there 
was a "reservoir of water" in the city used to quench fires, thousands of houses 
could be burned down before a fire could be extinguished. Houses could be 
quickly reconstructed, however, thanks to their simple structures.*^ Fire was a se- 
rious threat for business, given that commodities had to be kept intact in ware- 
houses before their shipment. According to the English who arrived at Phó Hién 
in 1672, apart from the chúa’s residence, the Dutch factory, and a few Chinese 
houses, every other building was a cajan building, so nowhere was secure from 
the danger of fire. Once a fire broke out, all people could do was spread wet mats 
on their valuable property and hope the wind would change direction and let their 
house escape the flames.*6 If commodities could easily be targeted for theft under 
normal conditions, a fire entailed much greater risks. After landing in Tongking, 
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English merchants were soon warned that “the people frequently set [foreign mer- 
chants' warehouses] on fire to steal [the commodities] under the pretense of coming 
to help quench” the blaze.*' In the summer of 1673, Phó Hiën suffered two suspi- 
cious fires within a short period. The first broke out in a house next to Lin 
Yuteng’s,** which belonged to another Chinese.? Only a week later, another fire 
started in a house in Lin Yuteng's compound and destroyed at least one hundred 
houses in Phó Hién. Although the causes of these fires were unknown, the 
English merchants recognized that two fires in the same small place in such a 
short period of time were clearly unusual. Finally, fires, robberies, and theft in the 
area around Thang Long and Phó Hién could also follow local political instability, 
whether directly or indirectly. 

As Sakurai Yumio has pointed out, recurring warfare between the Trinh and 
the Nguyén also badly affected the Tongking economy.?' Between 1627 and 1672 
the Trinh led seven expeditions south against the Nguyén.? The chüa's absence 
from Tháng Long at these times easily triggered social unrest around the capital, 
which in turn could seriously affect commercial transactions. Thus in 1643, two 
Dutch merchants, Antonio van Brouckhorst and Jan van Elseracq, observed that 
while Trinh Tráng led his army to the south, rumors circulated around the capital 
that the Mac were preparing to attack Tháng Long. As the story spread, most prin- 
cipal merchants fled the capital, and farmers in the surrounding area complained 
that thieves and rogues were disrupting trade. As people could not travel to Tháng 
Long without being threatened by bandits, merchandise stopped coming into the 
capital from other parts of the country. Commercial transactions there came to a 
halt and Dutch traders could do no business for five or six consecutive days.? 
From 1655 to 1660 the Trinh's fifth and longest military campaign against the 
Nguyén brought about serious social instability and an economic downturn. Re- 
flecting the loss of life and dire economic situation during these six years of 
combat in the southernmost province of Nghé An, exports of Tongkingese raw 
silk on both Dutch ships and Chinese junks showed a clear plunge during this pe- 
riod.” Table 7.2 summarizes the wars, mutinies, and other social unrest that could 
have adversely affected silk production from 1627 to 1692. 

On top of the chronic hostility against the Nguyén until 1672, and the Mac 
until 1677, internal political instability might also trouble the commercial envi- 
ronment in Tongking. Internal divisions in the chúa’s court inevitably led to social 
unrest. Every time the chuia’s influence weakened, either from illness or because 
of his absence from Tháng Long, growing security concerns caused numbers of 
people to flee the capital. In 1645, for instance, when Trinh Tráng fell seriously 
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Table 7.2. Man-Made Disasters in Tongking, 1634-93 


Year Type of disaster Source 

1627 Attack on the Nguyén Cadiére, 128—30 (see note 4) 

1634 Attack on the Nguyén Cadiére, 141-45 

1643 War against the Nguyén and Cadière, 145-58; and Van der Plas, 22 
Mac aggression (see note 21) 

1645 Civil war Van der Plas, 22 

1648 Attack on the Nguyén Cadiére, 159-66 

1652 Conspiracy DN, 7 August 1652 (see note 20) 

1655—60 Nguyén attack on Tongking Cadière, 166—210 

1657 Social unrest DN, 20 August 1657 

1661 Attack on the Nguyén Cadiére, 211-14 

1672 Looting in Phó Hién IOR, G/12/17, pt. 2: 60r (see note 22) 

1672 Attack on the Nguyén Cadière, 214-32 

1673 Fires at Phó Hién IOR, G/12/17, pt. 2:93v 

1674 Mutiny in Thăng Long IOR, G/12/17, pt. 2r: 118r-119r; 
KH, 1: 109-10 (see note 22) 

1677 Revolts in Cao Bang KH, 1: 209-10 

1682 Mutiny KH, 1: 343, 417, 420 

1683 Mutiny KH, 1:417-18 

1692 Potential succession crisis IOR, G/12/17, pt. 8:347r 


ill, his son, Trinh Tac, was selected to succeed, but the choice triggered a revolt 
by Tac's other son, Trinh Lich, in which four thousand people were killed. Dutch 
merchants observed that local traders fled to the countryside at this time and com- 
mercial activities came to standstill.” Trinh Trang eventually passed away in 
1657, and Tac succeeded him. Anticipating the insurrection and bloodshed that 
normally followed such occasions, all the residents of Tháng Long reportedly 
took refuge in nearby villages. Until they returned, commercial transactions were 
suspended.” The Cánh Tri era (1663—72) under Trinh Tac enjoyed relative peace 
and political stability until 1672, when rumors spread of an insurrection in the 
east." When he heard that 5,000 starving people had joined the uprising, the gov- 
ernor of Phó Hién advised foreign residents to prepare their defenses and have 
weapons ready on all occasions. If the mob moved to ransack one town after an- 
other, the governor feared Phó Hién might attract them because the foreigners 
who lived there meant more booty for them.?* In the summer of 1674, elite Thanh 
Hóa and Nghé An troops mutinied in the capital.” Amid the chaos Wei Zhiyan, 
the younger of the Wei brothers, lost more than two thousand taels.'? In 1683, 
when Trinh Cán (r. 1682-1709) was installed as chúa, Tongking experienced 
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another succession crisis.'°' In 1697, the chúa’s prolonged illness made Tháng 
Long residents apprehensive for their families' safety. Anticipating "troubles and 
tumult" and fearing plunder by the soldiers, they sent their wives, children, and 
money to the countryside.!” 

Recurring wars and political unrest provided no incentives for foreign traders 
to settle in Tongking. Comparing the security and stability of Nagasaki to the un- 
certainty of Tháng Long indicates why Chinese traders like the Wei brothers were 
keen to remain in Nagasaki as long as they could and eager to obtain permanent 
residency in Japan. ID Their ability to accumulate commercial capital and the 
smooth handover of the business from one brother to another were certainly facil- 
itated by the fact that their wealth was kept in Nagasaki and not in Tháng Long or 
Phó Hiën. In Tongking, the chúa could confiscate the assets of wealthy foreign 
merchants at will, as happened most spectacularly in the case of the aforementioned 
Wada Rizaemon. This Japanese merchant had once amassed as much as fifty 
thousand taels in assets, but when he passed away Trinh Tac declared himself the 
principal heir, seizing the whole property and leaving Wada’s mother and son a 
mere six hundred taels.!“ The arbitrary seizure of such an important foreign mer- 
chant's assets could hardly encourage lesser foreigners to engage in economic ac- 
tivities that might accumulate capital in Tongking, at the mercy of the Trinh lord. 
Over the course of the seventeenth century, when Nagasaki transformed itself 
from an obscure fishing village into a busy international port, it also developed 
the legal, administrative, and economic infrastructure that enabled the bakufu to 
foster and control foreign trade. In contrast, Tongking's political and military 
volatility, compounded by the already difficult natural conditions, helped ensure 
that the local export silk industry would be particularly vulnerable to any serious 
external competition. 


Conclusion 


As the foregoing analysis has shown, the rise and fall of the seventeenth-century 
Tongking silk export industry occurred in, and responded to, the unusual oppor- 
tunities created by an extraordinary set of circumstances that reshaped the com- 
merce of the whole Tongking Gulf region (and beyond) for nearly half a century. 
The chaos surrounding the Ming-Qing transition in southern China meant Chinese 
participation in the export silk industry was largely suspended for several decades 
in the middle of the century, and it was mainly by capitalizing on this temporary 
shift of emphasis to another gulf shore that the Tongking silk industry was able to 
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become a leading exporter. As long as the Tongking silk industry enjoyed privi- 
leged access to the Japanese market, on which it was heavily dependent, it was 
able to flourish, despite its inherent problems of organization and supply. Even at 
its height, however, Tongking's silk industry remained undercapitalized and was 
unable to guarantee a regular supply due to its vulnerability to internal disasters, 
both natural and man-made. Its slender window of opportunity closed when the 
Qing government lifted the maritime ban in 1684. When China reopened and silk 
from the lower Yangzi River Delta once again started flowing into overseas mar- 
kets, the Tongkingese silk export industry proved incapable of adjusting to 
renewed Chinese competition. As local silk lost its competitive edge through the 
late 1680s, Tongking found it impossible to adjust to changing commercial con- 
ditions in the region and its brief commercial resurgence ended. 


Chapter 8 


Chinese *Political Pirates" in the 


Seventeenth-Century Tongking Gulf 


Niu Junkai and Li Qingxin 


Like all pirates throughout the centuries, the seventeenth-century pirates of the 
Gulf of Tongking cruised the seas and harassed passing ships and junks. But 
unlike those in the rest of the South China (or Eastern) Sea, most of the pirates ac- 
tive in the Tongking Gulf came from either Southern Ming or Mac armed forces, 
and were involved in the politics of the time. Since most of them had mandarin 
titles and political ambitions, we have called them here “political pirates." Chinese 
and Vietnamese regimes benefited from their activities, but none could control 
them completely. This was a most interesting period for the Gulf of Tongking. 
Political turmoil and confusion were unprecedented, as power was contested 
within the borders of both sides—the Southern Ming and the Qing fought over 
southern China, and the remnant Mac held out in Cao Bàng, in northern Dai Viét, 
against the Restored Lé dynasty whose powerless kings were closely controlled 
by Trinh lords. At this time of strife, Chinese pirates thrived and the Gulf of 
Tongking provided their best stage, allowing them to roam freely across political, 
state, and geographic boundaries. 

This chapter outlines this complicated story and seeks to untangle the inter- 
twined relationships between Vietnamese political regimes and the gulf's political 
pirates or outlaws, men who were most often beyond the influence of court politics. 
It begins with a brief discussion of how the Tongking Gulf region easily became a 
pirate haven during times of political turmoil, before moving on to consider 
relations of the Lé-Trinh and Mac courts with the anti-Qing pirates that roamed the 
gulf in the mid to later seventeenth century. 
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The Tongking Gulf as a Pirate Haven 


The waters of the Tongking Gulf lie largely between the Leizhou Peninsula (in 
modern Guangdong), Hainan Island, and the coast of modern northern Vietnam. 
Many harbors of all sizes, and innumerable islands, dot the gulf’s 130,000 square 
kilometers. The area between Leizhou and the northern Vietnamese coastline, 
known from the Ming dynasty as the “Western Sea” (Xihai), was a watery world 
shared by fishermen and seafarers from all coastal areas. It was never easy for 
central governments to control at the best of times. During periods of catastrophic 
political turmoil, the many harbors and uninhabited islands scattered from Leizhou 
and the Yuexi (west Quangdong) coast down to northern Vietnam formed a natural 
arena for illicit traders, bandits, and pirates. Thus, as the Ming dynasty was beginning 
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its long collapse, wokou (Japanese pirates, and also Chinese pirates pretending to be 
Japanese) from Zhejiang, Taiwan, and Fujian cruised into Guangdong and Guangxi 
waters and soon established themselves there. The resulting rise in piracy placed a 
heavy policing burden on the Leizhou administration because it was responsible for 
patrolling the sea in three directions.' In 1566, a military unit called the Water Gar- 
rison (shuizhai) was finally set up specifically to patrol the Guangdong coast? 

From at least this time, the Western Sea was renowned as a center of smuggling 
and piracy According to a local source compiled in 1562, the two shores of the 
Western Sea could accommodate more than one hundred ships at berth, attracting 
rampant smuggling to this area. Many smaller ports along its western coast, like 
Baili, Baisha, and Santiao, could also accommodate dozens of ships, making 
them attractive for smugglers. But the principal haven in this chain of smugglers’ 
ports was Longmen Island,’ the largest of the Longmen Islands group that lie just 
offshore from the estuaries of the Qinjiang and Yuhongjiang Rivers, a little south 
of Qinzhou. Local chronicles compiled between the Jiajing (1522—66) and Wanli 
(1574-1620) reign periods describe Longmen (meaning Dragon's Gate) as a 
strategic place, as later would Pan Dinggui under the Qing, whose text recognized 
its military significance as the gateway to Quizhou.* It was also a natural pirate 
lair. As the chronicle of the Jiajing period explained, the Longmen River, which 
was sixty miles along the coast southwest of Qinzhou City, appeared here like a 
dragon with the mountains facing it forming a natural “gate”; seventy-two channels 
ran from the islands to the sea. From here, ships could slip secretly eastward 
toward Hepu or westward to Tongking, one day's sail away, whereas overland ac- 
cess was only possible across treacherous mountain paths. In addition to these ad- 
vantages for illicit maritime activities of all sorts, the center of Longmen Island 
was flat, making it an ideal place for docking ships and training troops? Conse- 
quently, pirates often occupied it as their base. 

Being next to northern Vietnam and far from Chinese government posts was 
another factor making Longmen a natural base for pirates and private traders. One 
Ming map, called the *Map of Coastal Guangdong," even showed Longmen as 
the boundary between Ming China and Tongking. Controlling Longmen was 
therefore vital for Qinzhou's security and, at some point, the Ming government 
ordered that a danzong (military officer in charge of fishermen), with 108 soldiers 
and six warships, be stationed there, as well as setting up a military camp in the 
Longjiang River estuary.’ Longmen became an important center for anti-Qing 
forces, second only to Taiwan, where Zheng Chenggong (Koxinga) was based. As 
we will see below, anti-Qing "political pirates" occupied Longmen several times, 
and later attacked it after the Qing government took control of the island. 
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Of course, Chinese outlaws were not the only pirates to take advantage of the 
Tongking Gulf's many hiding places to prey on shipping or coastal towns. Viet- 
namese did as well. Óng Phu and his men, who were based in Dai Viét, were no- 
torious on the Quangdong coast for their assaults on Qinzhou, which they attacked 
or plundered on several occasions. So strong were they that it required the Ming 
army to cross the border in late 1608 before their power was broken.* In 1629, 
Mac Kính Mão and his band also plundered Qinzhou.? Other Vietnamese pirates 
from the Sino-Vietnamese coastal border region equally prowled the gulf, like 
Phi An Hau from Hoa Phong District, Xi Duong Bác from Quan Lan village, 
Phu Trung Bác from Dé Son, Ong Trao Lóc and his brothers from Dóng Hai and 
Jiangping,'® and Dó Düng who occupied the island of Daimao off Qinzhou." 
However, with the exception of Ong Phú (who is discussed again later), none 
of these pirates were political players in the great drama that would unfold in 
the Tongking Gulf region during the chaotic Ming-Qing transition of the mid- 
seventeenth century. 


The Lé-Trinh Court and the Southern Ming 


The establishment of the Southern Ming regime greatly affected relations between 
China and Dai Viét. Virtually from the start, both the Longwu (1645—46) and 
Yongli (1647—62) regimes sought aid from Vietnam. After Longwu dispatched 
Lin Can to the capital, Tháng Long (now Hanoi), the Lé sent a tribute mission by 
sea as far as Fuzhou in modern Fujian, to request the title “King of Annam," 
which Yongli granted in 1647.? A few years later, in 1651, he granted the new title 
*Vice-King of Annam" to Trinh Trang.'* This award was politically significant 
because for more than a century, from the time of Mac Dáng Dung (1541), the 
Ming had refused to grant a royal title to the Dai Viét ruler, who had to make do 
officially with the lesser title “Governor of Annam."? While this gesture would 
win aid from the Lé-Trinh court in Tháng Long, the Southern Ming also tried to 
make sure of the loyalty of the Mac in Cao Bàng by returning to their leader the 
title of “Governor of Annam," which the remnant Mac had not held for nearly 
sixty years. Between 1647 and 1651, when Yongli was forced to leave Nanning 
for Guizhou in Anlong, the Southern Ming maintained close relations with the 
Vietnamese regimes in what was a sort of honeymoon period. It seems likely that 
the Lé-Trinh assisted the Southern Ming with money, troops, elephants, rice, and 
weapons.' On one occasion the Restored Lé court reportedly even promised 
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20—30,000 taels of silver each year to help the Southern Ming. It also protected 
some high Ming officials by allowing them to hide in Dai Viét. 

Since most of Guangxi was under Qing control in the 1650s, after Yongli 
moved to Yunnan in 1656 his only route for communicating with his main supporter, 
the Taiwan-based Zheng Chenggong, was through Vietnamese territory. But as the 
Qing army won firm control of southern China, and the border zone increasingly 
fell into Qing hands, the attitude of the northern Dai Viét court toward the Southern 
Ming began to change. When Southern Ming officials passed through Vietnamese 
territory, they were now increasingly obstructed. For example, in 1658 when 
Zheng Chenggong sent Xu Fuyuan to Yunnan, he was required to kneel before 
Trinh Tac. This was an unprecedented demand: since the Yuan dynasty, Chinese 
envoys had customarily refused to kneel to the Vietnamese king, let alone to some- 
one who was, however exalted, still technically only one of his officials. Because 
Xu Fuyuan insisted on maintaining this tradition and would not kneel, he was re- 
fused access to Vietnamese territory and had to go back to Taiwan. When he tried 
to debate the request with Vietnamese officials, they told him that some Chinese 
officials had knelt to the Trinh lord the year before." This seems to suggest that 
Trinh Tac was trying taking advantage of the weakened status of the Southern 
Ming to raise his own internal status.'* 

When the Qing army entered Yunnan and the Yongli emperor escaped to 
Burma, the two Vietnamese regimes in Tongking began to accept that the Qing 
dynasty had won. The Mac submitted first in 1659, and were soon followed by 
the Lé-Trinh in 1660. Both Vietnamese regimes had to do three things to be al- 
lowed to establish relations with the Qing. The first was to surrender any Ming 
officials hiding in Vietnam, which both Lé and Mac did. The Lé handed over 
Prince Guang Ze Wang and two high officers called Yang Xiang and Guo 
Zhiqi,? while the Mac returned Prince De Yang Wang.” The second was to sur- 
render the seals that the Ming or Southern Ming had conferred on them. The 
Mac promptly handed back theirs in 1661, but the Lé only complied in 1666.?! 
The third and most important condition was to help attack the Southern Ming 
army. The Lé and the Mac cooperated with the Qing for their own reasons, and 
despite their apparent compliance they still managed to protect some Ming of- 
ficials and offered a more or less open door to anti-Qing Chinese who wanted to 
move to Dai Viét.? Some high Ming officers became Lê government officials.” 
For example, Li Kelian, who had presided over the Southern Ming Ministry of 
War, escaped to Vietnam and became governor of Tuyén Quang in the late sev- 
enteenth century, according to the Li family genealogy.” His two brothers, Li 
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Wobi and Li Kegui, became famous textile craftsmen and innovators in their 
new country.? 


The Lé-Trinh Court and Piracy 


It was against this changing background that anti-Qing Chinese piracy operated in 
the mid-seventeenth-century Gulf of Tongking and was tolerated, or sometimes 
protected, by both the Mac and the Lé-Trinh courts. Repressing pirates in this pe- 
riod was a far more complicated matter than simply a military action between 
government forces and outlaw bands. Many pirates at this time were themselves 
often ex-officials of the Ming, meaning that, to a large extent, they were political 
refugees rather than simple desperados without a political agenda. Even if they 
had previously been ordinary outlaws, the fluid political circumstances of the 
time enabled shrewd bandits to play one side against the other by accepting 
political protection from different local powers in turn. Chaozhou native Huang 
Hairu, who had ravaged Hainan Island in 1644, is one such example.” Because 
"political pirates" were generally more sophisticated than ordinary bandits, they 
had greater skill at the diplomatic game and understood better how to benefit from 
the divided politics of the two states along the gulf's coastal rim. Conversely, 
while their existence caused headaches for both Chinese and Vietnamese authorities, 
they did provide the four different (and unequal) regimes of the mid-seventeenth 
century with opportunities for political negotiation and maneuvers. We will consider 
one example of this phenomenon in detail, the story of the most famous pirate 
group of the mid-seventeenth-century Tongking Gulf, the forces of Deng Yao and 
his subordinate, Yang Yandi (or Yang Er). 

Deng Yao had been a famous officer of the Southern Ming and at the same 
time a notorious pirate. In 1651, his forces had occupied the strategic stronghold 
of Longmen Island,” and held it for eleven years. The golden era of Deng Yao’s 
band came in the mid-1650s. In 1655, they attacked Qinzhou, killing many inhab- 
itants and robbing the city and the neighboring area.? Then in 1656 they pillaged 
the Qinzhou Temple of Literature, removing bronze utensils—some from the 
Tang and Song dynasties—and recast them into weapons. In 1659, Deng and his 
men attacked Qinzhou once more, but their defeat there began the group's decline. 
In 1661, the Qing army defeated the Longmen pirates and Deng Yao fled to north- 
ern Vietnam,” before escaping to a Qianlongshan temple in Guangxi, where he 
was finally arrested and killed by the Qing am 7 

In 1662, not long after the Qing arrested Deng, a pirate force led by Yang 
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Yandi briefly retook control of Longmen Island.? Yang Yandi and his main sub- 
ordinates” would form one of the most formidable of the Tongking Gulf’s “polit- 
ical pirate” forces. Yang himself would also later become one of the most famous 
of them in Vietnam, after his remaining forces joined with those of Chen 
Shangchuan?^^ to flee to the central Vietnamese breakaway state of Quinam 
(Cochinchina, or Dàng Trong in Vietnamese) seeking asylum shortly before the 
fall of the Zheng in Taiwan. They were sent to the far southern Mekong Delta by 
the suspicious Nguyén ruler where their men, with other Ming loyalist exiles, set- 
tled and helped to develop the area agriculturally and commercially. Known as 
the Longmen troops (Long Môn in Vietnamese), the former pirates served with 
Nguyén forces fighting the Khmer. 

Yang Yandi's background is obscure. According to Chen Jinghe, he was a 
local commander of the Ming army, but another source suggests he originally 
came from an ethnic minority background in the Suixi district, because he report- 
edly rebelled with Zu Zeqing in the Kangxi period and was described as *Tuzei" 
(native bandit) in the local chronicle? A third source, Du Zhen, said Yang was 
the subordinate of a Qinzhou man,** and thus might have been a native of that 
area himself. Whatever the case, Yang Yandi first became notorious in 1656, 
when his forces ravaged the Tongxi seaport of Hainan Island, plundering many 
of its inhabitants, robbing the merchant ships they found there, and killing the 
merchants who resisted.?? In 1659 and 1660, his men plundered Yaizhou several 
times and ravaged other parts of the Tongking Gulf such as Leizhou and Hainan. 
Their activities were so effective at the time that communications between 
Hainan and Canton were disrupted. At the height of his strength, Yang controlled 
thousands of subordinates and more than eighty warships that roamed the Gulf 
of Tongking.^ 

In 1663, Yang's forces quit Longmen. They were next reported in 1666—67, 
hiding on the northern Vietnamese coast, where their piracy continued unchecked. 
At the time, Yang Yandi and his men were under the protection of the provincial 
governor of a place recorded as Hài Nha (probably Hài Duong Province), a man 
named Phan Phü Quóc. When Qing officials came to arrest Yang in 1666, Phan 
Phu Quóc not only refused to help but actually attacked the Qing force." When 
the Qing government demanded the Lé-Trinh court arrest Yang,” his band fled to 
Taiwan for shelter. As late as 1679, they were still strong enough to capture Haian 
barracks, an important Qing army installation on the Leizhou Peninsula.? Yang 
Yandi's forces were finally comprehensively defeated in February 1682, shortly 
before the fall of the Zheng regime in Taiwan, causing them to flee to Cochinchina 
for asylum, as noted above.“ This makes Yang Yandi the only anti-Qing Chinese 
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pirate chief who actively engaged with the two great rival Vietnamese ruling fam- 
ilies, the Trinh in the north and the Nguyén farther south. 

Yang's time under the protection of Phan Phü Quóc demonstrates how entangled 
politics and piracy could become at this time. This Vietnamese official dared to re- 
fuse the Qing request to surrender Yang to the Qing army outright and later even 
attacked their troops. That he was emboldened to act in such a dangerous way was 
perhaps because the Qing government had not yet granted the Restored Lê king the 
official title of *King of Annam," nor had the Lé-Trinh returned the seals previously 
granted them by the Southern Ming. But that very same month things changed dra- 
matically: seven days later, after the Lé gave up the Yongli seals, Beijing decided 
to dispatch two officials to recognize the Lê ruler as king of Annam. 

After this, the political balance shifted in regard to anti-Qing pirates. The 
Lé-Trinh regime supported the Qing by attacking the Yang Yandi group and other 
such pirates in the Gulf of Tongking, as the Chinese chronicles relate.*6 This shift 
in support was especially seen in the later seventeenth century. From the 1680s to 
the early 1690s, the most notorious gulf pirates were led by Fang Yunlong and 
Zhu Quan." The Fang group, of mixed Chinese and Vietnamese membership, 
was mostly based in Van Ninh, in Dai Viét, and its second-in-command was a 
Vietnamese known in the Chinese records as Xin Enchong. They often plundered 
Longmen and Qinzhou. After the Qing army asked the Lé-Trinh court to eradicate 
them, the Trinh army captured Enchong and handed two hundred Chinese pirates 
over to the Qing government.^ 

The 1666 handing over of Southern Ming seals to Beijing also played a deci- 
sive role in ending the Mac regime. The Southern Ming had previously protected 
the Mac; but once the Lé-Trinh court surrendered its Ming seals to the Qing, its 
last link with the Southern Ming had been cut. With the Lë king now officially 
recognized as king of Annam by the Qing,? the Trinh army confidently attacked 
Cao Bàng and captured it in 1667. 


The Mac and Tongking Gulf Pirates 


The final settlement of the Mac-Lé rivalry in northern Vietnam would take another 
decade after the fall of Cao Bang, and once more the internal politics of Dai Viét 
would be caught up with politics in China. This was because the Mac regime in 
Cao Bàng had been deeply involved in Sino-Vietnamese affairs. At the end of 
sixteenth century, when the Mac were driven out of the Red River plains by the 
victorious Lé-Trinh army, the Ming had helped the Mac to set up a holdout regime 
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in Cao Bàng.? During the Southern Ming period, various Ming princes sheltered 
there, like Prince De Yang Wang and Prince Guang Ze Wang, as well as generals 
like Yang Xiang. Mac Kính Diéu even went as far as to swear an oath to Ming of- 
ficials to fight the Qing,*! and in 1659 the Mac united with the Ming army for this 
purpose.? The Cao Bang regime had also helped the Ming to guard the border: in 
1616, for instance, Mac officers arrested Ta Van An on behalf of the Ming after 
he had plundered Guangxi from Vietnam.? At other times, however, the Mac ha- 
rassed the Chinese borders themselves, especially in Zhenan (Yunnan) and Guishun 
(Guangxi) Districts. 

In 1667, when the Lé army conquered Cao Bang, Mac Nguyén Thanh escaped 
to Yunnan and then to Nanning, where he asked the Qing to help him to take back 
Cao Bang. In 1669, the Qing dispatched Li Xiangen and Yang Zhaojie to mediate 
on the Mac’s behalf. Li negotiated with Lé officials for three months, and persuaded 
the Lé to return Cao Bang to the Mac. The Qing regarded the Mac as a Qing trib- 
utary and insisted that the Lé inform the Qing government before the Lé launched 
any attacks on the Mac.? In 1677, however, when the Qing asked for help to 
attack the Southern Ming supporter Wu Sangui, the Dai Viét court used the oppor- 
tunity to inform the Qing that the Mac had aided Wu. They hoped this would be 
regarded as a high crime and would enrage the Qing. Shortly after, the Lé-Trinh 
captured Cao Bang® and, not surprisingly, the Qing turned a blind eye, even 
though some Qing officials believed the Mac had not aided Wu." 

There is little trace in the sources of a close relationship between the Mac in 
mountainous Cao Bàng and Chinese pirates in the Tongking Gulf but, as noted 
above, Vietnamese pirates were also active in those waters and most of the better- 
known ones had some contacts with the remnant Mac. In the first half of the sev- 
enteenth century, on the Van Ninh coast of Dai Viét, all the inhabitants were 
described as “loyal to the Mac dynasty,”** and although some of these people re- 
portedly surrendered to the Lé, the court could not control them. The Dó Son 
region near modern Hai Phóng and its surrounds was an important pirate zone, 
and its most powerful pirates belonged to the Phi An Hau group. The most 
famous pirate of all, Óng Phü (or Vü Vinh Trinh), was apparently loyal to the 
Mac. These groups plundered the Tongking Gulf seaboard for a living. Qinzhou, 
the nearest Chinese town, reported pirate alarms virtually every year from 1598,°° 
with Óng Phü's group alone plundering there six times. These pirates did not sim- 
ply depend on their booty to make a living but also engaged in some business. 
Óng Phü's group, for instance, often traded with Qinzhou merchants, while some 
pirates had been merchants before turning outlaw. For example, in 1605, when Xí 
Duong Bac (or Bùi Dùng) came to Qinzhou as a merchant, he was obstructed by 
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a Chinese officer called Li Bowei and suffered severe losses. Swearing revenge, 
he joined Ong Phü's forces and plundered Qinzhou.* In December 1607, Ong 
Phu led nearly one thousand pirates and thirty-four warships in another attack on 
Qinzhou, plundering the city and killing several Ming officers and dozens of mer- 
chants. A month later, in January 1608, they returned with four thousand men but, 
unable to reenter the city, they robbed the outlying areas instead. Finally, in 
October 1608 the Ming army crossed the border and destroyed them, killing four 
hundred pirates and arresting one thousand.*' 

The leaders of these pirate bands often boasted official titles granted by the Mac 
or the Lé, and most of their subordinates came from the Mac army. Both the Lé dy- 
nasty and Mac regime tried to utilize these armed groups, and when either fought pi- 
rates at the request of the Ming dynasty they always used the opportunity to attack 
those who cooperated with their political rivals. For example, when Lé-Trinh forces 
joined with the Ming to arrest the pirates who plundered Qinzhou in 1607 and 1608, 
the Lê arrested Marquis Pht An and Marquis Phu Trung, who had taken no part in 
the pillaging. The real reason for their arrest was that they were considered disloyal 
to the Lé, though they were charged with connections to piracy.” 


Conclusion 


As the foregoing discussion has revealed, the seventeenth-century Tongking Gulf 
was not only an important site of contestation between the rival northern Viet- 
namese courts but also between the Southern Ming and the Qing. In every case, 
these internal rivalries were further complicated by bilateral relations involving 
the four parties and entangled with the activities of pirates who supported or ma- 
neuvered between the different sides. The Tongking Gulf provided many havens 
for remnants Ming and Mac forces, where they could survive through piracy and 
by slipping between two countries and four regimes at a time of turmoil generally 
in the gulf. But when circumstances changed, and the political turmoil finally died 
down after the new regimes in China and Dai Viét took firmer hold of their terri- 
tories and established friendly relations with each other, little living space remained 
for such well-organized and large-scale pirate navies. Their like would not be 
seen again in the Tongking Gulf until similar conditions of political and military 
disruption—although on a much smaller scale—returned there toward the end of 
the eighteenth century, when dynastic overthrow in Vietnam in the 1770s opened 
the door for pirate navies to ply their trade once more, under the banner of com- 
peting Vietnamese political rivals. 


Chapter 9 


Chinese Merchants and Mariners 


in Nineteenth-Century Tongking 


Vo Duong Luan and Nola Cooke 


In 2006, a leading Vietnamese economist observed in a Chinese newspaper that 
"Sino-Vietnamese trade is more frequent than domestic trade between northern 
and southern Vietnam." As several chapters in this book have shown, this pattern 
of interregional economic interaction in the Tongking Gulf is a centuries-old phe- 
nomenon. This impulse to exchange and the economic complementarity on which 
it rested have helped interknit different parts of the gulf shores and hinterlands 
over centuries, and these innumerable transactions between local peoples have al- 
ways resurfaced in the wider Tongking Gulf region whenever circumstances al- 
lowed, with or without official sanction. This chapter brings our horizontal view 
of this region to its conclusion at the start of the colonial era, when Western 
military intrusion into the gulf waters finally curbed the endemic, large-scale 
piracy and unregulated trade that had marked the region since the seventeenth- 
century Ming-Qing transition. The chapter focuses on coastal and maritime ex- 
changes in the last century of Vietnamese independence and draws its evidence 
largely from Vietnamese and Chinese archives or published primary sources, plus 
certain eyewitness Western accounts.? 


South China's Maritime Trade 
with Early Nineteenth-Century Tongking 


In the first decades of the nineteenth century, junk traffic between China and 
Southeast Asia continued to flourish.? Sarasin Viraphol estimated the combined 
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carrying capacity of Chinese and Southeast Asian junks around 1830 at 85,000 
tons, while the English East India Company, in its last years as monopolist of Eu- 
ropean trade with China, was moving only about 30,000 tons.* From the 1830s, 
however, economic relations between southern China and Southeast Asia began 
to change rapidly. First, the British free port of Singapore displaced Bangkok as 
Guangzhou's major trading partner; then the advent of commercial steamships 
began a process that, by the middle of the century, would revolutionize the system 
that had regulated Guangzhou's trade for nearly 150 years. Before the end of the 
century, steamships had invaded the inland waterways of China and dominated its 
long-haul maritime transport.? Within a couple of decades of their first appearance 
in the 1830s, Chinese shipping companies were increasingly preferring to use 
these faster, more secure steamers, many of them leased in Hong Kong and thus 
British-flagged. In 1863, French officials in Saigon pointed to this trend to explain 
an apparent decline in the amount of Chinese junk shipping that year. 

Both of these important changes tended to cut the Tongking Gulf off from the 
most important international maritime transport routes. Singapore's easy access 
from the new primary Vietnamese port of Saigon in far southern Vietnam made 
this port important commercially for the new Nguyén dynasty, which had taken 
over the country in 1802. After the second king, Minh Mang (r. 1820-41), decided 
to renew state-run trading expeditions to Southeast Asian ports in the 1820s, both 
official Vietnamese missions and illicit private traders were often seen plying the 
Singapore route and its surrounding waters.’ But although the Tongking Gulf 
could play no real role in this booming long-haul international maritime traffic, its 
waters continued to attract regional commerce involving southern Chinese junk 
merchants, coasting small traders, pirates, and other seafarers from both sides of 
the porous coastal frontier, as this chapter will show. 

Unfortunately, our only direct information for this interregional trade at the 
time is contradictory and undoubtedly inaccurate. There are two basic sources. 
One is the information about Tongking gathered from Chinese merchants in far 
southern Vietnam by English East India Company envoy John Crawfurd. He re- 
ported that, in the early 1820s, annual Chinese trade with Tongking averaged 
eighteen junks from Hainan Island, each of about 120 tons; six from Guangdong 
of about 120—150 tons each; seven from Amoy of about the same tonnage; and 
seven from Chaozhou of about 150 tons each. It totaled on average about thirty- 
eight largish or medium-sized junks carrying 5,000 tons. Crawfurd was also told 
that no really big junks (over 3,000 piculs, or 180 tons) could navigate upriver to 
Hanoi, although that was the location of the principal market. (Iioka's chapter in 
this volume confirms that was also the case in the seventeenth century.) There 
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they unloaded a variety of everyday manufactured consumer goods like paper, 
porcelain, tea, confectionary, dried fruits, and so on,* and took on mixed cargoes 
mostly comprising areca, cardamom, cotton, salted fish, rice, varnish, stick lac, 
and other local products used in dyeing, plus gold and silver bullion.? Of these, 
rice and bullion were officially prohibited exports and thus qualified merchants 
who exported them as smugglers. Anthony Reid's analysis of Crawfurd's data for 
all Vietnam indicates about 115 Chinese junks traveled there from Fujian and 
Guangdong each year, carrying about 19,400 tons of cargo. In addition to the 
thirty-eight to Tongking, forty-eight went to central Vietnamese ports (carrying 
about 7,800 tons) and twenty-nine to Saigon, carrying about 6,500 tons. Crawfurd 
believed there were only about 116 Chinese junks trading to all Vietnam, with a 
carrying capacity of about 20,000 tons.!° 

Official Nguyén archival figures for junk arrivals in 1825 and 1826 reveal 
quite a different picture, as Table 9.1 shows. According to this source, almost half 
the junks visiting Vietnamese ports in those years were from Chaozhou in Quang- 
dong Province, while the same number (ten) came from Hainan Island on the 
Tongking Gulf's eastern shore. The remaining three were from Guangzhou. None 
were recorded from Fujian, despite Crawfurd's information that seven medium- 
sized junks usually traded to Tongking from Amoy (Xiamen). In the later eighteenth 


Table 9.1. Chinese Junks Visiting Vietnam, 1825-26 


Chaozhou Hainan | Notclear Empty junk | Quangzhou ` Leizhou 


1825 

Nam Dinh 10 10 0 1 3 0 
Quang Nam 1 0 1 0 0 0 
Gia Dinh 2 5 0 0 0 0 
Binh Dinh 0 1 0 0 0 0 

(shipwreck) 

Total 14 16 1 1 3 0 
1826 

Nam Dinh 9 4 12 2 3 0 
Quang Nam 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Gia Dinh 0 3 0 0 1 0 
Binh Dinh 0 1 0 0 0 0 
Nghé An 2 2 4 0 0 2 
Thanh Hóa 2 0 0 0 0 0 
Quang Ngai 0 0 0 0 1 0 
Hué 0 0 3 0 0 0 
Total 14 10 19 2 5 2 
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century, comparatively lax Qing regulatory control in Hainan had encouraged mer- 
chants from south Fujian and Chaozhou to transfer their bases of operations to 
Hainanese ports," so perhaps Crawfurd's informants counted as Fujianese a number 
of formerly Fujianese junks now operating out of Hainan. Whatever the case, the 
one thing that seems true about both sets of figures, the second set especially, is 
that they do not reflect the full commercial reality of the early 1820s or later. 

In the first place, virtually no trade was officially recorded for central Viet- 
namese ports in the mid-1820s, although Hokkien-speaking merchants with luxury 
goods to sell the court considered Hué a major port at the time, and the English 
commercial commentator William Milburn reported early in the 1810s that up to 
thirty Chinese junks might anchor at one time near the court." Later Nguyén 
archival records recorded a total of about fifty junks trading to central Vietnamese 
ports between 1840 and 1848, twenty-four of which came from Chaozhou." Gaps 
in the archival records make these figures indicative only, but nevertheless they 
do suggest a steady, if perhaps declining, Chinese merchant traffic to central Viet- 
namese ports during the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Second, we know that Saigon's trade is seriously under-reported in these of- 
ficial data. By the mid-1820s, the decentralized local government there (Gia 
Dinh Thành) was effectively autonomous under Lé Van Duyét, the most powerful 
man in the kingdom after the king. Lê Van Duyét favored Qing Chinese and 
Ming Huong (Chinese loyalist exiles who had earlier quit China and rejected the 
Qing) commerce and settlement in Gia Dinh, as did his officials, all of whom 
were local men at the time. By the mid-1820s, however, Minh Mang was becom- 
ing increasingly concerned at the rising level of Chinese settlement and commer- 
cial activities in the south. In 1827 he officially banned Qing subjects there from 
exporting Vietnamese rice" although, as Choi Byung Wook has shown, many 
found ways around the prohibition until Lé Ván Duyét's death in 1831. The sub- 
sequent large-scale antidynastic rebellion allowed Hué to impose central authority 
directly on the far south.? Given the strength of local loyalties here, and their 
own likely involvement in commercial activities, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that Gia Dinh Thành officials understated trading data sent to Hué in the 1820s.'* 
Crawfurd's information is more credible for a place where he spent months ob- 
serving local life, and he recorded that about forty-five small Chinese junks from 
Bangkok traded about 6,300 tons to Saigon, along with the twenty-nine junks he 
listed from southern Chinese ports." The contemporary observer whose estimate 
of average annual trade was probably closest to the mark, however, was Jean 
Chaigneau, one of Gia Long's long-serving French naval officers. In the early 
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1820s he wrote that "about three hundred Chinese junks, great and small, varying 
in size from one hundred to six hundred tons," traded in the country's ports 
annually. 

Clearly, surviving official records do not tell the full story of Chinese maritime 
trade with Tongking. Other scattered sources point to much larger Chinese 
seaborne commercial involvement at the time. In Nam Binh, the main entry 
point for larger merchant junks, enough merchants from Fujian and Guangdong 
congregated to set up native place associations (di quán) in the early nineteenth 
century that still remain today.? In 1819, a French missionary living in what 
would soon become Ninh Binh Province remarked on the “great number” of 
Chinese boats that sailed to Hanoi every year and suggested using them to bring 
in new missionaries, dressed as Chinese, since “Chinese come and go [in Tong- 
king] without any danger.””° Crawfurd was told in the early 1820s that about one 
thousand Chinese merchants and traders lived in Hanoi.?' In 1841, Baoqing, a 
Chinese envoy sent to Tongking to invest Thiéu Tri (r. 1841—47) as Vietnam’s 
king, noted in his journal that “the upper [levels of] commerce in Annam [in this 
context, Tongking] are entirely in the hands of Chinese merchants coming from 
Fujian and Guangdong." Three of Hanoi's famous thirty-six commercial streets 
were full of Chinese selling imported items like silk, herbal medicines, sugar, ce- 
ramics, porcelain, and so forth.? 

Given the flourishing picture of Chinese maritime commerce suggested by 
these other sources, it is necessary to look beyond official Nguyén records or 
Crawfurd's information to illuminate Tongking's early nineteenth-century seaborne 
trade more fully. One useful approach to this issue is to consider the view from the 
Chinese side of the gulf coast, and the next section begins by revealing what a dif- 
ferent perspective shows about the nature of this trade. 


A Flotilla of Small Traders along a Porous Coastline 


In 1744, the Guangdong governor complained to Beijing about a frustrating situ- 
ation that had undoubtedly existed for centuries along the Tongking Gulf coast, 
and certainly continued throughout the precolonial nineteenth century. The geog- 
raphy of the gulf made it impossible for officials to control the movement of large 
numbers of very small junk operators, who took advantage of prevailing winds to 
trade in Tongking without the knowledge or approval of either the Chinese or 
Vietnamese government. He wrote: 
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Jiangping is the only land connection between Guangdong and Annam 
[in this context, northern Vietnam], and in theory it should be easy to 
control the people who sneak in and out. Yet the land of all Guangdong 
ends at the sea, from Chaozhou in the east to Lianzhou in the west, which 
ranges 3000 /i. Those people trade overseas and the poor who live on 
waterborne transportation are countless. . . . [A]s long as the wind is 
blowing in the right direction [small boats] can go to [Tongking] without 
difficulty, and it is extremely hard to know whether those who left have 
came back or not. 


In the eighteenth century, the livelihoods of many scores of thousands of 
southern Chinese thus depended, directly or indirectly, on their commercial rela- 
tions with, or other waterborne activities in, northern Vietnam. This situation per- 
sisted into the nineteenth century. Members of this annual fleet of uncontrolled 
shipping dealt in all manner of exports that were prohibited by the Nguyén, 
ranging from precious bullion to silk to kidnapped women and children, for 
whom a ready market existed in southern Chinese brothels and households. What 
attracted so many of the small-scale peddlers, however, was rice. It was the most 
plentiful commodity produced in the Red River Delta and a highly restricted 
export, but that never stopped its widespread trade. 

The abundance of Tongking rice made it cheap locally: in 1812, for instance, 
the missionary René-Jacques Tessier reported that one piaster bought more rice 
than a man could consume in two months.? A dearth of circulating currency in 
northern Vietnam at the time no doubt encouraged local producers to sell rice to 
Chinese traders, no matter how small the apparent return. After the court extracted 
200,000 copper quan from Tongking in early 1810, it so worsened the local econ- 
omy” that a few weeks later the decentralized regional Bác Thành administration 
petitioned the king, Gia Long (r. 1802-19), for permission to cast coins from a 
mixture of iron and tin.” Not surprisingly, the debased coinage found little favor 
with the population. In 1811 a further report on the inadequacy of the northern 
money supply prompted the court to order more silver and zinc mines to be 
opened there, although of course such long-term measures could have little im- 
mediate effect on the current situation.” The root cause of the problem at the time 
may well have been Hué's general disregard for the north under Gia Long,” com- 
pounded by the king’s own professed antipathy toward economic development 
and his preference for poor but obedient subjects." Whatever the case, in the 
1830s and 1840s, after direct central rule had replaced regionally decentralized 
administrations in northern and southern Vietnam, French missionaries in Tongking 
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tended not to report the sort of grinding poverty and economic hopelessness that 
had so disturbed their earlier confreres. 

Despite their relative abundance, rice harvests often fluctuated markedly from 
year to year, causing the government to try to control supply as far as possible. 
Minh Mang, who knew the export ban was ineffectual, was thus reportedly 
nervous at the news of famine in Guangdong and Guangxi, understanding as he 
did that Chinese traders would come to Tongking in even greater numbers to pro- 
cure the staple cereal. In 1824, when famine broke out in Guangxi, the king 
ordered his officials to monitor the shipping routes carefully,? but the law of 
supply and demand was more powerful than royal orders. The low Vietnamese 
rice price—in 1826 about one silver tael per picul (sixty kilos)? compared to the 
four to five taels Guangxi traders could expect for the same quantity**—always 
guaranteed that large numbers of small traders would slip along the coast to the 
delta, if only to secure their own food supply during times of shortage. For most 
of the time, Tongking's rice production easily coped with this external demand, as 
well as regularly sending 500,000 p/urong (about 14,300 tons) of rice to the Hué 
court every year in the early 1830s.” After the fields in the Mekong Delta region 
were finally surveyed in 1836, Tongking was revealed to contain about three 
times as much arable land as the six southernmost provinces, although of course 
its population was many times higher. 

In the Minh Mang era, when the central government was making real attempts 
to stop or at least seriously hinder rice smuggling, the presence of these numerous 
small junk traders made its task virtually impossible. Even trying to determine 
whether rice was being exported or traded internally could be a headache, because 
Chinese junks that had paid their port taxes were also allowed to transport cargo 
and passengers along internal Vietnamese rivers." This naturally complicated 
matters on their return trip, since no one could know whether their load of rice 
was bound for China or for some other northern Vietnamese market before the 
junk actually left the coast.** To counter this widespread ploy, in 1832 Minh Mang 
banned Vietnamese junks from being built in the Chinese style, so Chinese smug- 
glers could be recognized more easily.?? 

Smuggling always responded to changing circumstances, so despite these 
early efforts to suppress it scattered references in the official records indicate that 
the illicit rice trade later ballooned, especially in the calamitous mid-century years 
of the Taiping Rebellion. In 1855, for instance, “hundreds” of junks from China 
were reported to be smuggling rice through one route alone, from upriver beyond 
Truc Cát post (An Duong District, Hai Duong Province).? Then in 1861, Quang 
Yên provincial authorities reported they had discovered Chinese traders were 
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hiring three hundred to four hundred small junks in Nghiéu Phong harbor for 
secret trading with local people.*' The official records also noted another form of 
Chinese collaboration with Vietnamese to procure rice: in Quang Yén districts 
like Hai Ninh, Hoành Bò, and Nghiéu Phong, in the first third of every year local 
people reportedly cruised through neighboring areas buying up spring rice on be- 
half of Chinese merchants. Hanoi-based Chinese merchants also lent money at 
very high interest rates to peasant cultivators who, if they defaulted, had to sell 
their rice very cheaply to acquit the debt. Given the multiple uncertainties of life 
at the time, such defaults were not unusual. Almost all the rice acquired in these 
various ways would end up in China.? Finally, it was also common along the 
Quang Yén and Hai Duong coasts for Chinese junks to put into port pretending to 
be victims of pirate attack, but in fact seeking to buy rice, while others would 
claim strong winds had driven them off course but then stay for months to trade 
illicitly.“ 

The large numbers involved made this smuggling impossible to control, and 
two firsthand European reports suggest that some officials had given up trying to 
do so from at least the 1840s. The first report, which implies some low-level 
official collusion in smuggling, was from a Spanish Dominican missionary. He 
wrote that, between 1844 and 1846, more than three hundred small Chinese junks, 
each with an estimated capacity of about twenty-five tons, had loaded rice at Ninh 
Hai (later Hài Phóng) harbor.“ The second report comes from the mid-1850s, a 
time of floods and food shortages in Tongking. In 1855, local difficulties prompted 
Hai Duong provincial officials to request that the court prevent Chinese junks from 
entering Truc Cát estuary, to stop them buying rice there. Shortly afterward, the 
court banned Chinese trading junks from spending more than ten days in port, a 
potentially costly and disruptive restriction that would deny legitimate junk crews 
sufficient time to put together an adequate cargo, all in order to reduce the oppor- 
tunity for illicit trading.* Yet in 1857 Bishop Pierre Retord reported that Chinese 
rice smuggling was flourishing because of collusion by corrupt local officials. 

According to the missionary, mandarins had forbidden rice from being moved 
between provinces and kept a close watch to confiscate and fine any Vietnamese 
found transporting it. However, “what they do not allow to the local people they 
normally accord to the Chinese," who, because of the ravages of the Taiping Re- 
bellion in southern China, “come here every year to get an immense amount of 
provisions." The mandarins pretended to drive off the Chinese merchants but se- 
cretly took large bribes to allow them full freedom to transact their business. The 
previous year (1856) had been notable in that respect, because “the Chinese came 
in great number to Tongking, not to bring goods to sell here [as they had none] but 
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quite simply to buy rice.”*® Retord ended his letter grimly: 1857 was another 
famine year, something local people largely blamed on the court for allowing the 
Chinese to strip the granaries the previous year, and rice was currently four times 
more expensive than at any other time since his arrival in 1832. 

If smuggling by small coasting junk traders was uncontrollable, it was not the 
only major waterborne difficulty the Nguyén faced in nineteenth-century Tongking. 
Piracy (by both Vietnamese and Chinese) was endemic and increasingly rampant 
during the spiraling difficulties of the second half of the century. 


Pirates 


As Niu and Li have discussed in this volume, piracy developed in the Tongking 
Gulf during periods of dynastic upheaval or decline, whether in Vietnam or 
China. Chinese fishermen and pirates had been recruited in the 1780s by the suc- 
cessful Tay Son rebels (1772-1802), for instance, to form an important part of 
their navy." Remnant units of these pirates had troubled the Tongking coast early 
in the Gia Long reign but by 1808, leaderless and disorganized, the last of the old 
Tay Son fleet had been smashed by the victorious Nguyén navy." Although the 
Nguyén had taken Tongking from remnant Tay Son forces in 1802 almost without 
a fight, the comparatively harsh administrative regime established there soon 
caused deepening popular disaffection and mounting social unrest.” Banditry was 
rife and, by the 1820s, widespread lawlessness encouraged opportunist new pirate 
bands on the coast. They soon began threatening gulf shipping. 

These pirates operated in a number of ways. Some used small junks disguised 
as fishing boats to surround unwary trading vessels, while others sailed much 
larger craft. In 1830 some had become bold enough to cruise south down the 
coast, from Thanh Hóa as far as Quang Nam, Quang Ngai, and Phú Yên (in 
modern central Vietnam), robbing commercial traffic and official transport junks 
and even attacking naval bases.*' Vietnamese commercial junks were particularly 
vulnerable to bigger pirate vessels because, even if carrying rich cargoes, they 
were officially denied the right to carry effective weapons. In any case, by then 
some Chinese pirates were better armed than the Chinese and Vietnamese navies. 
Their big junks could carry three to four hundred men and might boast twenty to 
thirty cannons, which were resupplied from captured naval vessels or plundered 
military posts.” Luckily for the official forces, however, Chinese pirates in nine- 
teenth-century Vietnamese waters were typically broken into many small compet- 
itive groups that were often so antagonistic toward each other that pirate fleets 
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fought fierce battles among themselves.? It made for a complicated maritime sit- 
uation in the Tongking Gulf for much of the nineteenth century. 

The early Nguyen emperors tried to eradicate Chinese piracy, but its fragmen- 
tary nature worked against them. When one leader was arrested, another emerged; 
the arrest of a particular band made little difference to the many others. Controlling 
Chinese pirate forces in the vicinity of the Sino- Vietnamese border was equally 
tricky. Their activities were so deeply embedded in the lives of the Chinese and 
Vietnamese communities there that most local people were involved in piracy or 
smuggling to some extent. Despite Qing government support, therefore, Nguyén 
antipirate campaigns made little headway. Even when the Northern Citadel ad- 
ministration appointed a Chinese fisherman called Tran Quy to lead an armed an- 
tipirate sea patrol in the gulf, the initiative backfired badly. In 1831, the patrol 
turned pirate and plundered the Cat Ba coastal area of Quang Yén Province before 
Tran Quy could be arrested and killed. 

In 1850 Bishop Retord, who had lived in Tongking since 1832, acknowledged 
this communal aspect of piracy when he wrote: 


Bandits and pirates have been causing . . . many evils here. Last year they 
infested all the Tongking and Cochinchina coast, coming in groups of 
fifty to sixty junks, the smallest with women and children [on board] to 
transport the stolen goods; the larger well armed [ones] had numerous 
crewmen, for fighting and pillaging.” 


Two English steamships, hunting pirates, had then suddenly appeared and sank at 
least sixty pirate vessels, killing or drowning many crewmen, before dispersing 
the rest. But within a few months, Retord reported, pirates had “regrouped and be- 
gun their depredations again.” 

Matters became significantly worse from that same year, after the Taiping Re- 
bellion (1850-64) began to devastate southern Chinese coastal provinces and 
create a steady supply of pirate recruits from among the displaced or desperate 
coastal people of Quangdong and Fujian. Later still, pirate ranks would be swelled 
by deserters and others fleeing the defeated Taiping forces. As early as the late 
1830s, the high provincial official Nguyén Công Trý had warned that failed Chi- 
nese trading junks were turning to piracy,°° but three decades later, according to 
Catholic scholar Nguyén Truong T6, it was almost impossible to tell legitimate 
Qing trading junks from pirates because one so often turned into the other. In 
1866 he wrote that, once in the estuaries, “some became pirate ships, others 
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turned into trading ships; some that entered to trade left as robbers; some that had 
previously come to trade were now robbers; those who failed in commerce 
became robbers.”*” It had long been the case that Chinese fishermen, traders, and 
pirates might be interchangeable individually, according to circumstances, but by 
the middle of the nineteenth century this old pattern seems to have become in- 
creasingly prevalent. 

Chinese seafarers had also started to settle in communities on several offshore 
islands, like the Chàng Son group and Cát Ba, earlier in the century.** In 1838, for 
instance, the same Nguyén Công Trú reported he had wiped out Qing Chinese pi- 
rates on one of the Chàng Son Islands who had built fifty houses and planted five 
hundred hectares of rice.® An analysis of entries in the dynastic veritable records, 
Dai Nam thuc luc, indicates that Quang Yên Province and its offshore islands, 
with their notorious seafaring communities, was the main center for piracy by the 
mid-nineteenth century. During the Tu Doc reign (1848—83), for instance, forty- 
seven cases of piracy (56 percent of all cases reported in the Tongking Gulf) oc- 
curred here, although the real number would have been much higher had 
China-based pirates across the border in Guangxi been included. These commu- 
nities could appear deceptively peaceful, apparently harmless fishing villages in 
the summer, which might transform into bases for pirates or smugglers in autumn. 
In the deteriorating conditions of the later mid-century, some eyewitness accounts 
suggest that these dangerous settlements were growing to alarming sizes. In an 
1872 French report, for instance, the author described cruising past a large village 
on Cát Bà Island comprising seven to eight thousand Chinese, with two hundred 
heavily armed junks, only to find when his ship passed by again a few months 
later that it seemed no more than a big fishing village. Such large groupings rep- 
resented a major headache for local authorities from the later 1860s because the 
state's ongoing fiscal crisis, following the loss of southern resources after the 
French annexation of all Cochinchina in 1867, made central funding of any 
concerted and effective action against these dangerous forces increasingly rare. 
In the case of Cát Bà, the menacing community persisted until 1877, when 
French authorities in Hài Phóng removed the Chinese as part of a pirate eradi- 
cation program. 

By mid-century, then, piracy was entrenched and beginning to spiral out of 
control; and once more Chinese pirates became involved with anti-dynastic rebels 
in northern Vietnam. The Lë pretender, Ta Duy Phung, whose widespread anti- 
dynastic northern revolt (1861—65) played such an important role in forcing Ty Doc 
to accept the 1862 French annexation of three far southern provinces, cooperated 
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with many Chinese pirate groups in order to control the coast.*' Then in the mid- 
1860s, after anti-Qing bandits from Yunnan, Guangxi, and Guangdong spread to 
the Tongking highlands, a close relationship developed between some of them 
and pirate groups. In 1871, for instance, Hoàng Té and Tô Tú successfully coor- 
dinated their pirates and bandits to raid villages in Quang Yén and Hai Duong, 
and Nguyén forces found it difficult to suppress them.” By the 1870s, the situation 
had deteriorated sharply, as one of the first Frenchmen in Tongking recorded, and 
local people were its main victims: 


Chinese bandits were . . . causing a lot of bloody evils. . . . Their junks, 
which were armed with many cannons, went up rivers in Tongking. Because 
authority was shaky, people were banned from owning any kind of guns. 
Left unprotected, the Annamese people had no other choice but to run 
away. Most villages were attacked unexpectedly. At that time, men, women, 
and children would be gathered into junks and taken to China. They made 
the men... work as slaves in Cuba or Peru. The women and children were 
forced to do even more disgusting things.9 


As with smuggling, piracy grew in response to worsening social and economic 
conditions in the gulf region, especially after mid-century rebellions and civil 
unrest in both kingdoms weakened central authority and threatened the livelihoods 
of coastal people all along the contiguous gulf shores. However much the Viet- 
namese government tried to organize or officially limit commerce, the precarious 
situation of many coastal people on both sides of the border pushed large 
numbers of them to find ways around the bans and restrictions. By the 1850s and 
1860s, piracy and smuggling in the gulf was an everyday part of life for tens of 
thousands of people, with a profound effect on the economy of northern Viet- 
namese coastal provinces. After many unsuccessful assaults on pirates, in 1874 
Hué finally decided to enlist French help through a joint commitment to act 
against piracy, but it was only after the 1885 Franco-Chinese Treaty of Tianjin 
that anti-piracy initiatives began to make real progress in the gulf. By the 1890s, 
many larger pirate bands had been smashed, while the widespread use of 
steamships put more lucrative commercial traffic out of the reach of smaller 
pirate communities. When Chinese rights to live and trade in the coastal area of 
Tongking were recognized by the French colonial state, and a specific legal 
framework was established to deal with Chinese in Tongking, most signs of 
piracy disappeared from its coast as Chinese communities were integrated into 
its emerging commercial centers. 
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Hesitant Attempts at Change Stifled 
by Colonial Intrusion, 1865-74 


If the Taiping Rebellion was a milestone in the decline of Qing power in southern 
China, the 1862 loss of the three richest provinces in far southern Vietnam (called 
Nam Ky or Lower Cochinchina at the time) was an economic and financial catas- 
trophe for the Nguyén. Not only had the wealthiest area of the kingdom been ex- 
cised, just as the court was saddled with a huge reparations bill to pay to the 
victorious invaders, but the principal port and point of contact with the wider 
Southeast Asian trading world had been lost as well. With increasing pressure on 
official revenues, by the mid-1860s the court turned to the idea of selling revenue 
farms on former royal monopolies, as often occurred in Southeast Asia at the 
time, in Siam especially. Similar arrangements had occasionally been reported in 
Tongking from much earlier in the century, although details are sketchy. In 1811, 
for instance, French missionary Pierre Eyot had remarked that internal commerce 
was being badly affected by the high rate of customs duties imposed by tax 
farmers (of unspecified ethnicity but probably Chinese) who had paid “a very 
high price" for the right to collect the duties. In 1830, another missionary, 
François-Xavier Marette, had reported that the administration had sold a revenue 
farm on river ferries to a Chinese who was making a good profit from it by raising 
the charges.” In 1834 official records also showed that Minh Mang had ordered 
the officials supervising gold mining in Tongking's mountainous provinces to find 
a Chinese revenue farmer willing to collect the state mining tax at the price of 100 
taels per year. 

The move to embrace tax farming in the mid-1860s was far more wide ranging 
than these examples, however, and represented a major policy shift. In 1865, the 
court gave up its forty-five year struggle against opium smuggling, in which the 
first of its many prohibitions dated back to 1820.55 Instead it opted for an opium 
revenue farm that was initially sold for a countrywide total of 382,000 quan, of 
which the thirteen provinces of northern Vietnam accounted for a tiny share, less 
than 70,000 quan.® Nevertheless, it proved to be very lucrative: fifteen years later, 
in 1881, the Chinese merchant Hàu Loi Trinh offered 1,780,500 quan annually for 
the opium monopoly of the thirteen provinces north of Quang Tri, over twenty-five 
times the original price, but almost immediately a different Chinese bid 370,500 
quan more.” 

Another hesitant new step was the attempt to allow a controlled trade in pre- 
viously prohibited commodities like precious metals and rice, using a combination 
of tough export licenses and Chinese revenue farmers to collect what was owed. 
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By 1867, the old royal monopoly on trading in metals had been replaced by a 
tax." In 1869 the court appointed Banh Dinh Tu, a Chinese merchant of Nam 
Binh Province, as revenue farmer for tin exported through the new port the gov- 
ernment had built at the Trà Ly estuary, near Nam Binh town. In return he paid 
fifty thousand quan a year (or 6,250 silver taels).” 

Less successful than this milking of the transit trade from Yunnan was the ex- 
periment in official rice trading. In 1865, with rice smuggling uncontrollable, the 
Nguyén court decided to legalize rice exports under strict conditions. It approved 
limited commerce through the new Trà Ly port, widened the Cám River estuary 
(the later Hài Phóng area), which was also approved for official rice trading, and 
taxed every thousand cán (six hundred kilos) of exported rice at three silver taels. 
In 1866, up to ninety-nine small junks arrived to load legal rice. Official records 
showed thirty of them shipped 818.5 tons (at an average carrying capacity of only 
27 tons per junk). It seems likely that the actual quantity must have been higher, 
at least another 1,800—1,900 tons, because in 1866 sixty-nine junks had joined an 
official pirate eradication campaign off the Cám River estuary in return for a five- 
year exemption from rice export duty at its estuarine ports.? Naturally those ex- 
empted junks are not mentioned in the tax records, but it is unlikely that they 
failed to take advantage of the benefit they had fought to earn. The full weight of 
the new tax thus fell on the thirty legal junks, which paid a heavy 4,091 silver 
taels (an average of 136 taels each) in export duty.” The next year their number 
declined slightly to twenty-nine, with twenty-five junks loading rice at Trà Ly 
(but only three at Hái Phóng). Together they paid 5,563 silver taels, an average of 
222.5 taels per junk.” Analyzing the tax yield thus indicates that this cautious at- 
tempt at legal rice trading had not even attracted medium-sized junks (over fifty 
tons), as the amount of paddy exported only rose by 25 percent. 

The export figures for 1866—67 suggest that this half-hearted authorization of 
rice exports could not stem the flood of smuggling. On the one hand, the mid- 
1850s regulations that required junks to load and depart within ten days made it 
impossible for large junks, which could benefit from economies of scale, to 
operate effectively, as they needed more time to source and accumulate paddy at 
the two approved ports, while, on the other hand, the exorbitant export tax acted 
as a disincentive for many capital-poor coasting traders, as Hái Phóng officials 
tried to explain to Hué in 1867 when seeking a reduction in the rate.” Ironically, 
the most likely result of this economically inefficient arrangement was to prolong, 
perhaps even further encourage, illicit dealings in rice, something the heavy 
official tax now made even more profitable. 

These hesitant steps toward internal change were soon overtaken by events. 
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After French adventurer Jean Dupuis tried to force his way to Yunnan in 1872, 
partly to trade salt that was a prohibited export there," the ensuing diplomatic in- 
cident was finally only settled by a commercial treaty in 1874. This agreement of- 
ficially opened a number of Vietnamese ports to international trade, often under 
the oversight of French consular officials or customs officers. Hài Phóng became 
a French concession at this time, and a new commercial tariff system imposed a 5 
percent duty by value on imported and exported goods there, plus 10 percent for 
salt. Opium was still controlled, and rice exports required a temporary government 
license and attracted a 10 percent duty.” Despite the advent of a new system, the 
nature of maritime trade hardly changed immediately. In the initial nine months 
of the new regime (1876), 133 foreign ships visited Hài Phóng, of which 113 
were Chinese, each with an average carrying capacity of only 21.5 tons.” In the 
first half of 1877, 168 Chinese junks brought 5,571 tons of cargo (on average 33 
tons each), while 131 left Hài Phóng with only 4,236 tons of cargo, at an average 
of 32 tons each." Small Chinese junk traders clearly still predominated, as is 
equally obvious from the commodities traded in 1875—76. The most valuable im- 
ports were medical materials (worth 47,109 taels),*! Chinese paper (worth 7,756 
taels), and porcelain (worth about 5,000 taels), along with metals like silver, 
bronze, and iron to make up for the domestic shortfall created by endemic banditry 
and fighting in the mountainous mining areas of Tongking since the later 1860s. 
The principal exports were about 6,500 tons of raw cotton, about 1,600 tons of 
transshipped Yunnan tin (worth 21,000 taels), about 1,200 tons of rice and rice 
flour,? more than 12 tons of salt, and a few tons of beans and brown tubers.*? 
Most imports and exports, therefore, continued to be the same sort of everyday 
items as had always predominated. This finding confirms the continued economic 
intermeshing between Tongking and southern China, and also the significance to 
its economy of small-scale coasting trade to and from nearby parts of China, in- 
cluding Hong Kong, a situation that would persist into the twentieth century.™ 
With Hai Phong under French control from 1874, the Nguyén had encouraged 
Chinese traders to use the new port at Tra Ly as their main commercial entry 
point. So competetitive was it between 1874 and 1884 that the French considered 
opening a port there for European shipping as well. Nam Dinh’s success, 
however, largely arose from Hué’s decision not to impose on its trade the same 
tough restrictions on rice exports that slowly choked Hai Phong from 1876 to 
1881. The court had previously encouraged Chinese rice merchants to establish 
premises in Hai Phóng,*6 but now, under the economic pressure, their numbers 
dwindled, and the remainder several times begged for French intervention to save 
their businesses. While the rice export ban had never been total, since 25,000 tons 
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passed through Hai Phóng in 1880, Nam Dinh’s competitive threat to the devel- 
opment of the French port persisted until the establishment of French rule in 
Tongking in 1885 guaranteed its supremacy. Trà Ly remained an important 
Chinese port for two decades, but in the first quarter of the twentieth century 
silting gradually destroyed its economic significance. By then, however, the 
greater part of Chinese trade with Tongking had already moved beyond the small 
coasting junks of previous centuries to larger steamships, many European flagged 
but Chinese leased, that mostly transported bulk coal and rice.*’ 


Conclusion 


For most of the nineteenth century the Tongking Gulf was effectively a backwater 
in terms of long-haul international commerce, but changing the perspective from 
a national to a regional one reveals the gulf's continued existence as a maritime 
trading zone whose various shores were still interdependent economically. As in 
Han-era Jiaozhi, Red River Delta rice surpluses in nineteenth-century Tongking 
remained indispensable to the long-term survival of neighboring areas along the 
shared coastline. In the later period, from at least the eighteenth century and un- 
doubtedly much earlier, rice moved farther north and everyday Chinese goods 
came south, largely thanks to a flotilla of small Chinese junk traders able to exploit 
local contacts and knowledge, where necessary, to circumvent state commercial 
restrictions. Waterborne Chinese, whether fishermen, pirates, smugglers, merchants, 
or traders of every sort, knit together this gulf economic zone. In a centuries-old 
pattern of behavior, many assumed several roles, opportunistically shifting between 
fishing, smuggling, piracy, and trading as circumstances allowed. 

From the mid-nineteenth century, however, political upheavals, natural disas- 
ters, wars, and famine began to blight coastal society along the gulf's shores. Pre- 
viously powerful and confident Qing and Nguyén dynasties faced the shock of 
uncertain futures as European powers challenged them, in the gulf region and 
elsewhere. At the local level, in coastal Tongking and its offshore islands, many 
maritime people responded to these threats to national political stability by effec- 
tively taking their fate into their own hands, banding together to do whatever ne- 
cessary to survive the difficult times. Previously endemic illicit trading boomed; 
whole pirate communities put down roots and might grow to menacing sizes. At 
the grassroots level, Chinese pirates assisted Vietnamese rebels or bandits and 
people on both sides of the porous Sino-Vietnamese border engaged in secret 
trades with each other that their governments prohibited but were powerless to 
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stop. In increasingly chaotic conditions, especially in 1870s and 1880s Tongking, 
many innocent people suffered the consequences of these activites, ranging from 
famine to enslavement or death. It would require implementation of more effective 
Western technologies of control in later decades to curb these centuries-old im- 
pulses in the Tongking Gulf, although even then time would show they had been 
pushed underground rather than eradicated. 
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Chapter 4. “The People in Between”: The Li and Lao from the Han to the Sui 


1. These terms are anachronistic in the period under discussion, as are the names of 
the modern states from which they are derived; in this chapter, they are employed with this 
in mind. The names Pearl River and Red River are also anachronisms, but I have retained 
them in preference to the less well known names Yu and Pu in use at the time. 

2. The anachronism of the term “colonization” becomes apparent when it is applied to 
parts of the Han Empire that have become territories of modern nation-states (such as 
northern Vietnam and Korea) but not to neighboring territories (like Yunnan or Manchuria), 
which were obviously just as foreign to Han “China” as the territories that ended up belonging 
to other nation-states today. 

3. “Guangzhou” here refers to the larger administrative units ruled from the area of the 
modern city of the same name. To avoid confusion between this larger area and its admin- 
istrative capital, I shall refer to the city by its English name "Canton" despite the anachronism 
involved. 

4. For sections that address the Li, Lao, and Wuhu in precisely this manner, see Jiang 
Bingzhao, Baiyue minzu wenhua (Culture of the Hundred Yue Peoples) (Shanghai: Xuelin 
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Minzu chubanshe, 2007) 
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9. Houhanshu (History of the Later Han), juan 86: 9b. 
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Sino-Vietnamese they are still distinct syllables. 

11. The most comprehensive survey of the changes in meaning of these three names 
and their geographical distribution can be found in Ruey Yih-fu, “Laoren kao," (Investigation 
into the Lao People), Guoli zhongyang yanjiuyuan lishi yuyan yanjiusuo qikan (Academia 
Sinica, Bulletin of the Institute for History and Philology) 28 (1957): 7277—71. Ruey also 
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their recorded cultural characteristics. 
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names Li and Lao are themselves confused: the Chenshu (History of the Chen), juan 9: 6b, 
for instance, records an expedition against the “Yi and Lao” that resulted in the capture of 
a certain Chen Wenche, but in the Liangshu, juan 32: 11b, the same Chen Wenche is 
referred to as a “Li commander" (li shuai). 
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13. The relationship between these two language families is still unresolved. Even if 
they were ultimately related, their common ancestry lies far beyond the era under discussion 
here and is therefore irrelevant to the question whether Li and Lao were blanket terms. 

14. Use of the term Man was more or less confined to southern peoples, whereas Yi 
was a very general term that eventually completely lost its original sense of "eastern bar- 
barians." However, both were applied to ever more distant peoples as Chinese knowledge 
of geography expanded. 

15. Namely the Song geographical encyclopedias Taiping huanyu ji (Record of the 
World in the Taiping Period) and Yudi jisheng (Records of Famous Places). No earlier 
sources are extent in their entirety. The earlier Yuanhe junxian tuzhi (Illustrated Guide to 
the Counties and Commanderies of the Yuanhe Era) of the Tang is unfortunately missing 
several chapters relating to central Lingnan. 

16. These were Chunzhou, Xunzhou, Douzhou, and Yuzhou. They lay within a triangle 
made by modern Yulin, Yangjiang, and Rong Counties. 

17. Houhanshu, juan 86: 4a. The text uses a homophonous character for /i. 

18. Nanzhou yiwu zhi (Monograph on Strange Things from the Southern Provinces), a 
work written during the time of the Three Kingdoms state of Wu (222-78 c.r.) quoted in 
the Taiping yulan (Imperial Readings of the Taiping Era) (Song ed.), juan 786: 3b. 

19. Sanguozhi (Monograph on the Three Kingdoms), juan 53: 10b. Zhuguan is another 
name for Hepu. 

20. Jinshu (History of the Jin), juan 57: 6a. 

21. Songshu (History of the Song), juan 97: 4a. 

22. Nanqishu (History of the Southern Qi), juan 14: 20a, b. 

23. Ibid., 14: 25b, 26a. 

24. For details of the formation of this class, see Keith Taylor, The Birth of Vietnam 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1983), 48—57. For details of the administration 
of the area during the Three Kingdoms and Six Dynasties periods, see 70-151. 

25. The areas in which Han brick tombs have been uncovered also show that the spread 
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Hepu, Xuwen, the Red River Delta area, and the lands directly to its south (modern Nghé An 
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26. Houhanshu, juan 86: 9a, 9b. 

27. Sanguozhi, juan 49: 9b, notes that during Shi Xie's rule in Jiaozhou, hundreds of 
scholars from the central states (now northern China) sought refuge from disaster there. 
Notable examples are the scholar Liu Xi, his pupil Xue Zong, and Mouzi, the author of the 
book Lihuolun (Treatise on Settling Doubts). 

28. Houhanshu, juan 24: 12a. 

29. Ibid., 86: 10a. 

30. Jiu Tangshu, juan 41: 41a. 

31. Nanzhou yiwu zhi, quoted in Houhanshu, juan 86: Tb. 

32. Bowuzhi (Monograph on Various Matters) (Wenyuange ed.), juan 2: 5b, 6a. 
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33. Ibid., 2: 6a/b. 

34. Nanqishu, juan 41: 1b. 

35. Concrete records from the Six Dynasties period are scarce. Songshu, juan 92: 5a, 
records that in the seventh year of Yixi (410) the Jin dynasty rebel Lu Xun fled from 
Shixing to Jiaozhou, where he eventually met his end, but states only that he went to 
Jiaozhou from Hepu. 

36. Yoshikai Masato, *Dooko saihen no jidai—issennenki no betonamu, minamichu- 
ugoku” [The age of remaking the bronze drums— Vietnam and southern China in the first 
millennium c.£.], Zooyoo Bunka 78 (1998): 199—218. 

37. Wang Kerong, Qiu Zhonglun, and Chen Yuanzhang, Guangxi zuojiang yanhua 
(The Cliff Paintings on the Left Hand River in Guangxi) (Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe, 
1988), 193. 

38. See Yoshikai, “Dooko saihen no jidai,” figs. 8 and 9, 212-13. 

39. Wang, Qiu, and Chen, Guangxi zuojiang yanhua, 204. 

40. Jiang Tingyu, “Yueshi tonggu di chubu yanjiu,” (Preliminary Research on Yue- 
Style Drums) in Gudai tonggu xueshu taolunhui lunwen ji (Collected Essays from the 
Scholarly Conference on Ancient Bronze Drums) ed. Zhongguo gudai tonggu yanjiuhui 
(Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe 1982), 152-60. 

41. Houhanshu, juan 86: 9b. 

42. Taiping yulan, juan 785: 8b. 

43. Nanyuezhi (Monograph on Nanyue), a lost fifth-century work by Shen Huaiyuan 
quoted in Zaiping huanyu ji, juan 166: 4a. 

44. Nanzhou yiwu zhi, quoted in Taiping yulan, juan 786: 3b. 

45. Ibid., 803: 10b. 

46. Gujinzhu (Commentaries on Things Ancient and Modern), a Jin era (265-420) 
work quoted in Taiping yulan, juan 803: Sa. In fact, the administrative commandery of 
Yulin did not reach to the coast, so it is most likely that the tribute of pearls and coral was 
actually from the coast of Hepu. 

47. Taiping huanyu ji, juan 167: 8a. Folio 11b also records pearls as a product of these 
two areas. 

48. Liu Xun, Lingbiaoluyi (Records of Oddities from Beyond the Passes) (Wenyuange 
edition) Middle Juan: 3a. "Green Pearl" was a woman's name. 

49. Wulu dilizhi (Monograph on the Geography of Wu), a late third-century work by 
Zhang Bo, quoted in Taiping huanyu ji, juan 170: Sa. 

50. Shuyiji (Records of Narrated Oddities), a late fourth-century work quoted in the 
Taiping yulan, juan 807: 4b. 

51. Wulu dilizhi, quoted in Taiping yulan, juan 971: 8a. 

52. Jinshu, juan 26: 11a. 

53. [n the area around modern Beiliu and Yulin, where finds of Heger type II drums 
are most concentrated, there were abundant natural resources of copper. Three drum pro- 
duction sites dating from the Six Dynasties period have also been found near Beiliu, right 
at the heart of the heaviest concentration of type II drum finds. See Yao Shun'an, “Beiliuxing 
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tonggu zhuzao yizhi chutan” (Preliminary Discussion on the Remains of a Casting Site for 
Beiliu-Style Drums), Kaogu 6 (1988): 556—61. 

54. It is interesting to note that the social significance of the drums for the people of 
the Red River Delta was not discovered by the Vietnamese until the twentieth century. The 
oldest extant native Vietnamese history, the Tran dynasty (1225-1400) work Viêt sit luc 
(Short History of the Viét) (Han Nom Institute, Hanoi, shelf number VHv 1521), does not 
even mention them. 

55. Taylor, Birth of Vietnam, 113. 

56. Nanqishu, juan 40: 6b. 

57. Ibid., juan 58: 15a, 15b. 

58. Taylor, Birth of Vietnam, 56—57, 120-21. 

59. Jinshu, juan 57: 5a. This probably took place in the last years of the Wu dynasty 
(220—80), as Tao Huang was the prefect of Cangwu around that time. 

60. Songshu, juan 97: 4a. 

61. Edward Hetzel Schafer, The Vermilion Bird: T'ang Images of the South (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1967), 31. 

62. Chenshu, juan 23: 3b. 

63. Songshu, juan 54: 10b. Jinkang was located on the south bank of the Pearl River 
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Page references in italics refer to illustrations 


Ailao, kingdom of, 51; products of, 172n53 
archaeology, Tongking Gulf, viii; Bronze 
Age, 6; of Han dynasty, 53—66; of Jiaozhi 
Commandery, 7—8; prehistoric, 25; of ship- 
wrecks, 111—12; of textiles, 31—37. See 
also ceramics; glass vessels; tombs 
Arikamedu, glass vessels from, 61—63, 62 
asbestos cloth, from Jiaozhi, 44 


Bác Ky (northern administrative region in the 
nineteenth century), ix; Bác Thành adminis- 
tration, 148 

Baizhou, pearls of, 77, 182n48 

banditry: anti-Qing, 154; nineteenth century, 
151. See also piracy, Tongking Gulf 

Banh Dinh Tu (merchant), 156 

beads, glass, 53 

Binh Dinh, kilns of, 189n39 

Biên Dons (South China Sea), maritime trade 
of, 93 

Borneo, in Jiaozhi Yang system, 105 

Bô Van Ding (chieftain), 95, 96 

bowls, glass, 55, 56, 56, 173n2, 176n23 

Buddhism, of Red River region, 92 


cajan buildings, 128, 195n83 

Cám River, piracy on, 156 

Cao Bàng, 199n49; Mac in, 133, 136, 141; 
Trinh conquest of, 118, 140 

ceramics: Cham, 189n39; Thai, 106 

ceramics, Chinese: Han, 65; Ming, 112; trade 
restrictions on, 105 

ceramics, Vietnamese, 17; of Chu Dau, 105, 
112; of Dai Viét, 106, 112; export of, 101; 


of Hongzhi period, 112, 113; from Jiaozhi, 
44; overseas trade in, 105—6; from ship- 
wrecks, 111—12, 189n39; of sixteenth 
century, 186n2 

Champa: ceramics of, 189n39; conflict with 
Vietnam, 15, 16, 106; cultural influences of, 
14; Dai Viét campaign against, 109—12; 
Dai Viét trade with, 16; defeat of, 50; eth- 
nicity of, 89; Han influence on, 171n51; 
Hinduized, 51, 171n51; Jiaozhi trade with, 
52; in Jiaozhi Yang system, 114; ports of, 
102; revolt against Lé Uy Muc Dé, 114. 
See also Linyi 

Chaozhou (Guangdong Province), merchants 
from, 145 

Cháu Ái, 50 

Chen Shangchuan, 139, 198n34 

China: anti-Manchu forces, 17; “big men" 
of, 46-48; centralized power in, 49; 
ceramics of, 65, 105, 112; conflict with 
Dai Viét, 11—12; ethnicity narratives of, 
81, 82; migration from, 73; rule over 
margins, 49—50, 68; textile production in, 
28; trade with Africa, 187n13; trade with 
Southeast Asia, 143-44; unification of, 
104. See also ceramics, Chinese; junks, 
Chinese; merchants, Chinese; specific 
dynasties 

Chu culture: along Ling canal, 40; Yue culture 
and, 7 

Chu Dau, ceramics of, 105, 112 

Chu Dién, coastal traders of, 89 

cloth production, Southeast Asian, 6. See also 
silk; textiles; weaving 
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coast, Sino-Vietnamese: ethnicities of, 104; 
in fifteenth century, 103—7; following Lë 
Hoàn's death, 97; indigenous control of, 
94—95, 96; land and people of, 89-91; 
"men of prowess" in, 89; in nineteenth 
century, 147-51; piracy along, 120-21, 
153; pirate communities of, 153, 158; 
small traders along, 147—51; smugglers of, 
91; during Song dynasty, 95-99; Southern 
Han control of, 95; subaltern trade network 
of, 93—99; trade and politics in, 85-110, 
120; trading communities of, 89, 94—95. 
See also Tongking Gulf region 

colonialism, French, 21, 153, 154, 155-58 

cups, glass, 56; from Arikamedu, 62; of 
Guangxi, 55 

Cuu Chan: hunter gatherers of, 42; 
relationship to Jiaozhi, 49-50, 171n47; rice 
supply of, 45 


Dai Có Viét (Great Greater Viet), 12; coastal 
trade of, 88; establishment of, 87, 94; Song 
dynasty and, 88, 95-97 

Dai Viét kingdom, ix; agriculture of, 107-8, 
112, 125; ceramics of, 106, 112; coastal 
geopolitics of, 14, 88; conflict with 
Champa, 109-12, 114; conflict with China, 
11-12; conflict with Tai people, 13; defeat 
of Mongols, 14; English merchants in, 121; 
examination system of, 107; independence 
of, 10; Indian Ocean trade of, 16; and 
Jiaozhi Yang system, 109—13, 115, 189n38; 
under Lê Thánh Tông, 107-11; literati of, 
15; military strength of, 107; Ming officials 
in, 137; neo-Confucianism in, 15, 16; popu- 
lation of, 12; relations with Ming, 14-15, 
104, 106, 136—38; rival factions in, 114; 
role of gulf coast in, 13; in seventeenth 
century, 115, 118—23; in silk trade, 117, 
122; during Song Dynasty, 12-14; temple 
networks of, 13. See also Vietnam, northern 

Dali kingdom (Yunnan), horses, 99 

Dang Trong (Cochinchina), 18, 201n18; 
pirates at, 139 

Dan people, 99; in Tongking Gulf economy, 94 

Dáy River, trade on, 124 

Dayu Mountain road, 10, 51, 172n54 

Dian people: bronze casting by, 74; weaving 
by, 33 

Dich Lao people, 94, 98 
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Dinh BÓ Linh, 87 

Dinh clan, 95 

Dóng Dau culture, artifacts of, 31 

Dóng Son culture, 6, 162n8; drums of, 8, 35, 
45—46; innovations in, 170n31; spindle 
whorls of, 30; textiles of, 37; weaving 
implements of, 35—36, 36 

Dóng Xá, burial textiles of, 37 

Dä Son region, piracy in, 141 

drums, bronze, 25, 45—48; casting technique 
of, 46, 74; copper for, 77—78, 182n53; 
of Dóng Son culture, 8, 35, 45-46; of 
Gaozhou, 183n72; of Guangxi, 75; Heger 
type II, 75-76, 80, 182n53; of Jiaozhi, 44, 
170n36; of Li-Lao people, 71, 74-81; 
molds for, 46; political context of, 46, 47; 
popularity of, 78; of Red River, 75, 183n54; 
rice processing on, 45; shared technology 
of, 45; of Shizhaishan, 32-33, 34; 
social/cultural significance of, 76, 183n54; 
as status markers, 8-9, 75—76; symbolism 
of, 45; of upper Tongking Gulf, 68; of 
Yunnan, 75 

Du Huidu family, 47-48 

Duong Tién Luc (chieftain), 95 

Dutch East India Company: overland trade ef- 
forts of, 121, 122-24; relations with Trinh 
family, 119—20; trade with Japan, 117, 119 


ear spools, Han, 58, 62-63, 178n38 

English East India Company: overland trade 
efforts of, 121; relations with Qing, 122; 
trade with China, 144 

ethnonyms, of Tongking Gulf region, 69, 70, 
71, 94, 180n11 

exotics, trade in, 43, 102 


Feng tribe, 183n73; ethnicity of, 81 

Five Passes land route, 40 

Fujian (Min) kingdom, 52; merchants from, 
145-46 


Gaozhou, bronze drums of, 183n72 

Ge Hong, Baopuzi nei pian, 59 

Gia Dinh Thành, 201n16; trade under, 146 

Gia Long (nineteenth-century king), 19; 
piracy problems of, 151; poverty under, 
148, 202n31; unpopularity of, 203n49 

glassmaking, 176n23; versus glassworking, 
175n16 
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glass vessels: from Arikamedu, 61—63; of 
Jiaozhi Commandery, 7; Mediterranean, 61, 
174n9, 177n33 

glass vessels, Han, 53—66; chemical composi- 
tion of, 57—60, 65; color of, 58; decorative 
elements of, 58; of Guangxi, 53—60, 62, 65; 
of Guangzhou, 59—60; of Guixian, 54, 55, 
56, 174n6; of Hepu, 54, 60; in India, 62, 65, 
177n36; of Kra Isthmus, 62; maritime trade 
in, 63—66; potash, 58—60; shape and style 
of, 57—58 

Guangdong: economic growth of, 2; famine 
in, 149; influence in Guangxi, 20, 165n56; 
marginalization of, 3; population of, 41, 47, 
165n52; Vietnamese ships at, 107 

Guangxi: bronze drums of, 75; economy of, 2, 
20; famine in, 149; glass vessels of, 53—60, 
54, 62, 65; Guangdong's influence in, 20, 
165n56; link to Vietnam, 1, 3; manpower 
in, 12; marginalization of, 3; population of, 
40—41, 41; poverty in, 165n59; Qing control 
of, 137; textile tools from, 26 

Guang Ze Wang, Prince, 137, 141 

Guangzhou, 179n3; Chinese merchants from, 
145; Confucian norms of, 92; economic im- 
portance of, 10, 12; glass vessels of, 59-60; 
overland contact with Jiaozhi, 67; popula- 
tion of, 40; trade with Nanhai, 10; trade 
with Persia, 52; trade with Singapore, 144 

Guizhou, Lao people of, 69 


Hai Duong province, under Lé Uy Muc Bé, 
114 

Hainan Island: marginalization of, 3; pirate 
plunder of, 139 

Hái Phóng: Chinese merchants at, 157, 158; 
rice exports from, 156 

Han dynasty: geographical bases of, 162n17; 
Jiaozhi during, 39—52; Lac lords of, 168n8; 
Li-Lao people during, 71; maritime trade in, 
63—65; rivalry with Dai Viét, 12; textile 
technology of, 27—28; tombs of, 44, 168nl, 
173n3; Tongking Gulf during, 7—9, 63—65, 
82. See also glass vessels, Han 

Hanoi, Chinese merchants at, 147 

Heaven and Earth Society, 20 

Hepu (prefecture), 41, 48, 178n45; Chen Tan 
(Hepu leader), 79-80; export handicrafts 
of, 44; glass vessels of, 54, 55, 60; Han 
tombs of, 173n3; luxury trade of, 83, 91; 
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Man people of, 75; pearls of, 41, 42, 77, 
91, 169n10, 182n46; rice supply of, 45; 
Tang control over, 80-81 

Hoàng clan, 97 

Hoàng Ha, 47; bronze drums from, 45 

Hói An (port), 102; rise of, 115, 116; 
shipwreck excavation at, 112, 189n38 

horses, trade in, 13—14, 99, 163n27 

Huazhou, pearls of, 77 

Hué: coinage of, 202n26; elite of, 20; 
nineteenth-century disregard for north, 148 


India: Han glass vessels in, 62, 65, 177n36; 
influence in Tongking Gulf, 172n52; 
Rouletted Ware from, 65 


Japan: “Red Seal” trade of, 117-18; silk 
imports of, 18, 117-18, 122-24, 131-32, 
192n18, 194n46; Tokugawa bakufu, 118, 121 

Jiaozhi, 40—41, 41; agricultural technology of, 
43, 103; banditry in, 71; bronze drums of, 
44, 170n36; ceramics of, 44; Chinese inva- 
sion of, 45; decline of, 51—52; economic re- 
lations of, 41; emergence of Vietnam from, 
viii, x, 5; exchange network in, 172n52; fra- 
grant paper of, 44, 170n20; handicrafts of, 
43-44; during Han dynasty, 9, 39—52; inde- 
pendence of, 78; interregional exchanges of, 
8; invasion by Nanzhao, 10-11; natural 
resources of, 43; overland communication 
with, 10, 67, 73—74; overseas communica- 
tion with, 48, 73, 78; population of, 12, 40, 
41, 41, 103; ports of, 41—42, 49, 51; regional 
integration by, 48; regional power centers 
of, 49—50; rice supply for, 42, 45; role in silk 
road, 40; sailing vessels of, 109; silk of, 44; 
sugar candy of, 44, 169n19; during Tang 
dynasty, 9-11; tombs of, 52; waterways of, 
40, 44; wealth of, 42-44, 83 

Jiaozhi Commandery, 7—9; elites of, 8, 9, 87; 
geographical extent of, 48, 49; Ghost Gate 
Pass to, 73—74, 80; isolation from China, 
78-79; Red River region under, 50; 

Jiaozhi Yang (Gulf of Tongking), 15-16 

Jiaozhi Yang system, 88; Borneo in, 105; 
Champa in, 114; Dai Viét in, 109-13, 115, 
189n38; end of, 113-16; in fifteenth 
century, 104; under Lé Thánh Tóng, 112; 
Malacca in, 104; Thi Nai in, 110. See also 
trade, Jiaozhi 
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Jiuzhen, ethnic groups of, 70 

Jiuzhou (port), 115 

junks, Chinese, 117; carrying capacity of, 
143-45; at Malacca, 102; from Ningbo, 
122; pirate attacks on, 133; port taxes on, 
149; of Qing dynasty, 120; in *Rokbo" 
river, 124; in silk trade, 117, 119, 
121-22, 125, 129, 191n50, 194n46; 
trade restrictions on, 150; visiting 
Vietnam, 144-47 


Kam-Tai languages, speakers of, 67, 70 

Khmer Kingdom, 99; Dai Viét trade with, 16; 
Nguyén conflict with, 139 

Khüc Thira My, 12 

Kra Isthmus region, 64; Chinese artifacts in, 
65; glass vessels of, 62 

K'tu people, weaving implements of, 36 


labor, gender division of, 32 

Lào Cai Province, glass vessels of, 54, 56 

Lao society, 9 

Lé dynasty, Former (Dai Có Viét), 50, 99; col- 
lapse of, 98; political base of, 97 

Lê dynasty, Latter (Dai Viét), disasters during, 
125; examination system of, 18; overthrow 
of, 186n2; trade code of, 105; Trinh control 
of, 133; Vàn Dón under, 105 

Lé Hoàn, King, 12, 95, 185n24; death of, 97 

Leizhou Peninsula: colonial French control of, 
21; piracy in, 134-35 

Lê Thanh Tông (ruler of Dai Viét), 15; admin- 
istrative changes by, 107-9, 114-15; Dai 
Viét under, 107-11; death of, 111, 113; 
Jiaozhi Yang system under, 112; maritime 
policy of, 108—9; prosperity under, 113, 
115-16; relations with China, 108—9; trade 
policy of, 102, 107-8 

Lé Uy Muc Dé (ruler of Dai Viét), 101, 
113-14, 116 

Li Bi, defeat by Liang, 180n7 

Li grottos, 80, 183n69 

Lijiashan, weaving tools from, 34 

Li Kegui, 138, 198n25 

Li-Lao people, 67-83, 180n11; anti-imperial 
resistance by, 71—73, 79-82; banditry by, 
72, 74; bronze drums of, 71, 74-79, 80, 81; 
Chinese campaigns against, 79, 82; end of, 
79-81; ethnic identity of, 69-70; during 
Han dynasty, 71; language of, 70, 180n12, 


181n13; luxury trade of, 77; material wealth 
of, 76-77; of Pearl River area, 71—73; role 
in Vietnamese nationalism, 81—83; ruling 
class of, 72-73, 181n24; strength of, 68; 
during Tang dynasty, 82; territory of, 67—68, 
69-70, 181n16 

Lingbiaoluyi, on bronze drums, 183n72 

Ling Canal, 7, 9, 40 

Linyi, 172n57; challenge to Jiaozhi, 51, 103. 
See also Champa 

Lin Yuteng (merchant), 127, 196n88 

Li people, 9; etymology of, 70. See also 
Li-Lao people 

Liu Jing, King, tomb of, 177n30 

Li Xiangen (envoy), 141, 199n49 

Longmen Island, pirates of, 135, 138-39 

Longwu regime (Southern Ming), aid from 
Vietnam, 136 

looms: archaeological evidence for, 31-37, 
36; backstrap, 33, 36; foot-braced, 33; wood 
parts of, 32 

Luc Chau (coastal prefecture), 89 

Luobowan tombs, 27; looms of, 31, 32; spin- 
dle whorls of, 26, 26, 28; textiles at, 28, 35; 
weaving tools at, 33 

Luóc River, trade on, 124 

Luoyue people, 71 

Luting people, 94 

Lu Xun (rebel), 182n35 

Luy Làu (Jiaozhi), 44; bronze drums of, 46 

Ly Cóng Uán, 13, 98, 99 

Ly dynasty, 14; Buddhist culture under, 92; 
rise of, 98; territorial consolidation under, 95 


Mac Dáng Dung, 136, 163n32; overthrow of 
Lé dynasty, 186n2 

Mac dynasty (Dai Viét), 102, 116; in Cao 
Bàng, 133, 136, 141; end of, 140; Lé-Trinh 
defeat of, 140; in northern mountains, 118; 
piracy and, 140—42; prosperity under, 114; 
relations with Ming, 140-41; submission to 
Qing, 137; titles of, 136; and Tongking Gulf 
pirates, 140—42; trade gap under, 113-16, 
186n2; Mac Kính Diéu, loyalty to Ming, 
141; Mac Nguyén Thanh, 141 

Malacca: Dai Viét intercepts Chinese 
embassy of, 111; Vietnamese trade with, 
102, 104 

Man people, 181n14; etymology of, 70; of 
Hepu, 75 
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Ma people, weaving implements of, 36 

Ma Yuan expedition (41 c.E.), 73 

merchants, Chinese, 147; from Chaozhou, 145; 
from Fujian, 145-46; from Guangzhou, 145; 
at Hai Phóng, 157, 158; money lending by, 
150; in nineteenth century, 143—59; in rice 
trade, 149—50 

metal trade, royal monopoly on, 156 

Ming dynasty: occupation of Dai Viét, 14—15, 
104, 106; pirates of, 133; relations with Dai 
Viêt, 136-38; relations with Mac, 140—42; 
trade restrictions of, 17, 105; transition to 
Qing, 131, 143 

Ming Huong (Ming exiles), 146 

Minh Mang, (nineteenth-century king), 144; 
ban on Europeans, 201n16; export policy 
of, 146; rice export ban of, 149; shipbuild- 
ing policy of, 149; tax farming under, 155 

mining: Chinese, 201n23; Vietnamese, 157, 
202n29 

missionaries, French, 148-49, 201n16 

monsoons, 99; effect on silk trade, 125 

Muang Theng, Tai people of, 13 

Muong language, 11 


Nam Binh: Chinese merchants at, 147; rice 
exports from, 157, 158 

Nam Viét (state), ix. See also Nanyue 
kingdom 

Nanhai trade, 51, 172n54; with Guangzhou, 
10; middlemen in, 52; in textiles, 25 

Nanyue kingdom (Guangzhou), 7, 39; under 
Han dynasty, 39-40; overseas connections 
of, 63. See also Nam Viét (state) 

Nanzhao (Yunnan): invasion of Jiaozhi, 10-11; 
rise of, 81 

Narai (king of Ayutthaya), 122 

Nghé An, 48; Delta region and, 50 

Ngoc Lit, 47; bronze drum of, 45 

Ngô Quyén, 12 

Nguyên Cong Trú (official), 152 

Nguyên Dang Trong, 16, 19-20; Tay Son 
rebellion against, 19, 151; warfare with 
Trinh, 129 

Nguyên dynasty, 16, 19-20, 114; conflict 
with Khmer, 139; European challenges to, 
158; in nineteenth century, 144; piracy 
problems of, 151—52, 154; rice exports un- 
der, 156; rise of, 115, 118; trade prohibi- 
tions of, 148 
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Nhat Nam, port of, 41, 48; relationship to 
Jiaozhi, 49—50, 51; silk production in, 
170n28 

Ning family, 81, 183n73 

Ningpu (“Golden City”), 76 

Ning tribe, ethnicity of, 81 

Ninh Binh Province, Chinese merchants at, 
147 

Ninh Hái harbor, volume of commerce at, 
150, 203n44 

Nung Trí Cao (Tai chief), 13 


Oc Eo (commercial center), 51 
opium, mid-nineteenth-century revenue from, 
155, 204n69 


Pandanan wreck (Borneo), 111-12 

Panyu (port), 178n45 

paper, twill, 44, 170n22 

Pearl River, 179n1; ethnic groups of, 67, 70; 
during Han dynasty, 82; Li-Lao people of, 
71—73 

Phan Phü Quóc (governor of Hài Nha), 139, 
140 

Phó Hién (port), 18, 102, 127; arson in, 129; 
cajan buildings of, 128; international trade 
at, 115; Japanese trade at, 123, 124; trade 
with Tháng Long, 124 

Phüng Nguyén culture, spindle whorls of, 
29-30 

piracy, Tongking Gulf, 18-19, 21, 108-9, 
115; anti-Qing, 133; causes of, 154; by 
Chinese, 141, 151—52, 158; competition 
among, 151—52; in D6 Son, 141; in Cát Bà 
Island, 153; during dynastic upheaval, 151; 
of eighteenth century, 142; in everyday 
life, 154; by Japanese, 135; in Leizhou 
Peninsula, 134—35; Lé-Trinh court and, 
138-40; at Longmen Island, 135, 138-39; 
the Mac and, 133, 140-42; by merchants, 
141-42; Ming, 133, 138; in nineteenth 
century, 151—54; political, 133-43; in 
Quang Yén province, 152; recruiting 
into, 152; in seventeenth century, 133-43; 
Trinh campaign against, 120—21; by Viet- 
namese, 136, 141; against Vietnamese 
junks, 151 

pirates, Deng Yao, 138; Fang Yunlong, 140; 
Ong Phu, 136, 141—42; Yang Yandi, 138-40, 
199nn35, 43 
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Portuguese: in Macao, 115; in silk trade, 119 
Proto-Viét-Muóng dialect, 11 


Qing dynasty: conquest of Taiwan, 122; con- 
tact with Tongking Gulf region, 7; control 
of Guangxi, 137; control of Longmen 
Island, 135; decline of, 155; European chal- 
lenges to, 158; Lé-Trinh support for, 140; 
maritime policies of, 119—20, 125, 146; re- 
lations with EIC, 122; relations with Mac, 
137, 141; Tongking Gulf during, 7—9; trade 
prohibitions of, 119—20; transition to Ming, 
131, 143 

Qin Shihuangdi, Emperor, 6—7, 63 

Qinzhou prefecture, 90; pirates’ plunder of, 
136, 138, 142; Sinification of, 107; 
Vietnamese involvement in, 106—7 

Qiongzhou Strait, 5 

Quang Yén province: piracy in, 152, 153; 
smuggling in, 149—50 

Quanzhou, Muslim trade with, 104 


ramie cloth, weaving of, 35, 37 

Red River, 5, 179n1 

Red River region: bronze drums of, 75, 
183n54; Buddhist cultural zone of, 92; 
central Vietnam and, 50; Chinese speakers 
of, 11; Chinese trading bans and, 17; com- 
mercial river systems of, /23, 123-24; 
elites of, 9, 78; folk legends of, 30-31; 
during Han dynasty, 82; Han-speaking 
people of, 162n11; migration to, 30; Ming 
occupation of, 14—15; in Neolithic era, 89; 
in nineteenth century, 20; out-migration 
from, 9; rice culture in, 6, 8, 30, 31; silk 
of, 18, 126; Sinitic speakers of, 82; textile 
technology of, 30, 37; trade with Japan, 
122; transportation system of, 124, 194n53 

Ren Yan (administrator), 73 

retting brushes, bronze, 34, 34-35 

rice: cost of, 148, 202n25; export, 145, 149, 
156-58, 201n14204n73, 205n82; small 
traders in, 148; smuggling of, 149-51, 156 

rice growing: in Red River region, 6, 8, 30, 
31; in Tongking Gulf, 148-49 

Rinan (port), 48, 178n45 

“Rockbo” River, 123; trade on, 124 

sailing vessels, 63—64; Jiaozhi, 109; 
Sino/Southeast Asian, 99. See also junks, 
Chinese; steamships, commercial 
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saltpeter, 60, 176n27 

secret societies, Chinese, of nineteenth 
century, 20 

shells: cowrie, 42, 43; in graves, 169n12; 
purple, 169nn13-14; trade in, 42-43, 46 

shipwrecks: ceramics from, 111—12, 189n39; 
at Hói An, 189n38; Hongzhi, 112 

Shi Xie, 47—48; rule in Jiaozhi, 181n27 

Shizhaishan: bronze drums of, 32-34; weav- 
ing tools of, 34 

silk: brocade, 198n25; Japanese market for, 
18, 117-18, 122-24, 131-32, 192n18, 
194n46; winter, 125 

silk, sericulture of: natural conditions affect- 
ing, 125-31; natural disasters in, 126—28, 
132; of Red River Delta, 126 

silk, trade in, 117-32; Chinese suspension of, 
125, 131-32; Dai Viêt in, 117, 122; effect of 
monsoons on, 125; effect of political insta- 
bility on, 129-31; Europeans in, 121; fol- 
lowing conquest of Taiwan, 122; man-made 
disasters in, 128—32; natural conditions af- 
fecting, 125-28; Portuguese in, 119; under- 
capitalization of, 132; violence in, 128-29; 
Zheng influence in, 121. 

silk road: in Han dynasty, 43, 63; maritime, 63; 
overland, 48, 51, 63, 103; role of Jiaozhi in, 
40; Tongking Gulf's role in, 10, 39, 51 

Sino-Vietnamese history, ancient, viii-ix 

Song dynasty: Dai CÓ Viêt and, 88, 95-97; 
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